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Theſe W thiniſclves a re 0 
tour, of the the tamer parts o of our Connery: 
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In a future vol ume, the wild and roman- 
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tic ſcenery will be preſented, intermized 
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with the rich vallies ſo frequently ly inter . 
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perſed,.. To this will be added an n 0 
dix, containing. the ſubjeAs referred t to in 


- this volume, with variety of other mat- 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


emen tp. alſt, me in, the attempt; and to 
. favour me with the neceſſary materials. 
They wil wall ſee, that great part of f Denbigh : 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 
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 Pavr Paxrox Eſq; of Bagitt; 
LrorD Kenyon Efq; of Greddington, 
Mr. Roozx Kenyon of c 
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- To Ricnaxn Wittzans Eſq; of Vun, 
1 am highly obliged for his poetical tranſ- 
lations, marked R. W. and for the ele- 
ee eee, ? 
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To Ricwanrnd Monis . of the na- 
7 office, I o much general informati- 
on; and am particularly indebted to him 
for the correction of the prels. ; Mr. 
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I received, ſeveral. 3 facts reſ- 
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. The reverend Mr. Ion Frier. l c 
— and the reverend Mr. 7 
Jones, fellow of Jeſus college Oxford, 


1 2 ® , 
were indefatigable i in'fur g me aryl 
extracts from the manuſcripts of the uni- 
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2 4s due, 1, muſt repeat my, thanks, 0 


the tevereng. Nr. John LLovp,.. rector 
of Nnanerch, my; conſtant companion in 


theſe excurſions, for variety of informa- 
tion. which: bis. great/ knowledge of our 


antient language qualified him to do, "ao 
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Mr. Witx1nson, painter in Cheſter, 
obliged me with many materials relative 
to that ci wo 
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To Mr. Carvzzy land ſurveyor of 
the ſame city, I owe ſome elegant 
plans, which will appeear in a future 
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Ixöw. hl of 1 my native. country, cele=.. og 


brated in our earlieſt hiſtory for its valour an 


. tenacity of its. liberty; for the ſtand it made 


againſt the Romans; for its ſlaughter of the 
| legions *; and for the ſubjection of the nation 
by Agricola, who did not dare to attempt his 
Caledonian expedition, and leave behi nd him 
unconqvered ſo tremendous an enemy. 

When our firſt invaders landed in Great 
Britain, North Wales was poſſeſſed by the Or- 
dovices, A name derived from the language of 
the country, ſignifying . the ſituation ; LE 
almoſt entirely bounded by the river Det 
the modern Dee, and another river Che 
name of Dyvi F. The one flows into 60 Tris 
ſea below Cheſter, the other into the, ſame 
ſea on the borders of Cardiganſbire. 

The ſpirit which the people ſhewed at the 
beginning, did not deſert them to the laſt. 
Notwithſtanding they were obliged to ſubmit 
to the Om power * the * W ne- 


* Pits Agricola. + Mr. Lhd in Combe It. 778. 
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cy for another four centuries, againſt t 
er of a kingdom more than rwelve times larger 


FS 04h. 6 Or Way ts.” 'FiinTsniIne. 
ver fell a prey to the enervating charms. of 
luxury, as the other nations of this iſland did. 


7 never, with womaniſh invocations, re- 
queſted the aid of the deſerting conquerors, 


or ſunk beneath the preſſure of the new in- 
Vaders; they preſerved an undaunted courage 
* their native rocks, and received among 
them the gallant fugitives, h in On 
ſouls.” The hardy Saxons, for above three cen- 
turies, could not make an impreſſion even on 
our low lands. Offa was the firſt ; who extend- 
ed his kingdom for ſorne miles within our bor- 
ders. His —_ was but temporary; for we 
poſſeſſed Chefer, the capital of the Cornavii, 


Hy the year 883, when it was wreſted from us 


by the united _ of the Heptarchy beneath 
the able E This indeed reduced our 
confines ; 5 0 che ſubdue our ſpirit. With 
obdurate valour we ſuſtained our Nngepenten 


pow- 


than itſelf: and at length had the glory of 5 
ing, when a divided country, beneath he 
arms of the moſt wiſe, and moſt warllke "of 
the Engl monarchs. | 


Flinthire SP e in my Jonhiney; from the ace 


of my nativity, Downing in the county of 
To give a. genera] idea 5 this hire, the ar 
muſt learn, that it is leaſt of the twelve ul. 


Its northern fide is wathed by the eſtuar) be 


the Dee, the Seteia Eftuarium of Ptolemy. 
land riſes ſuddenly from the more in And "a 
qualities, clayey, and plenreous in corn and 


_ graſs, for two, three or four miles, to a moun- 


cainous tract that runs parallel to it for a conft- 3 


derable way. | | | 
2% ö . K ö N * . The ls 


i LINT 1 H 1 R TZ. JF . 
The lower part is divided by „ 


dingles, which run from the thountaing; aud 


open to the ſea; filled with oaks. The infert- | 


or parts abound with coal and freeſtöne; the 
upper with minerals of lead and calamine, and 
immenſe ſtrata” of linieſtsfe and chert! The 
prey trade of the. country 18 mining and 


ſmelting. © 
The Borthern Salt uf the cbunty is flat, aud 


very rich in corn, eſpecially wheat,” which is 


generally exported to Liverpool. The thire, 
in moſt "plas; raiſes mort than is ſoficient 


for the uſe" of the inhabitants. It is Etreme - 


ly populous; and in the mineral parts com- 

poke of a mixed people, whoſe fathers” and 
crandfathets had reſorted here for ſak&of Eni 
oy out ef the Enghſh mine counties; many 


of whoſt chitdreh, born of el mothers) hive | 


quite loſt the language of their fathers. 

A lofty range of mountains riſe on the weſt, 
and fort a bold frontier. Our county is wa- 

tered by ſeveral ſmmall Tivers; ſuch as the Min, 


the Terrig, and the Wheeler; part of its weſtern 


boundary by the Chuyd; and: Mater, a divjoin- 
ed part of the country, by the Dee. 

We ate ighoratit of the claflical name of this 
ketie province. The Ordovices, of which all 
weſt of Cheſhire was part, were f ubdivided in 
the time of the Romdns,, in all probability, as 
the reſt of the country was. They had Reg 
or Lords who ruled over little diſtricts, and 
united under a common leader when the exi- 

neies of the time required. Theſe fuctibns 

wealkened the ſtate, ſeparated their intereſt, 
and facilitated their 8 by the fieſt in- 
e. 2 


Y 1 L. 
B 2 en The 
| 
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CAN OI. Lax GAG. 
The names of theſe diſtricts are now un- 


n Gwynedd is the moſt ancient we are, 
acquainted with for the country of North Wales. 


The portion I inhabit was called Tegangle, 


which comprehends the three modern hundreds 
of Coleſpill, Preſtatyn,” and Rbudland. The 


name is preſerved in the mountainous parts of 


this pariſh, and ſome others, to this day call- 
ed Minydd Tegang. I reject the tranſlation of 


Tegegl into Fair England, as a mongrel com- 
mo The word is of a much more ancient 


ate; it being derived from Cangi or Ceangi, a 
ſet· of · people, according to the learned > fg 


belonging to every Britiſh nation; who at- 


tended the herds and reſided with them in dif- 
ferent grazing grounds at different times of 


the year. The neighbouring Cornavii had 
their Ceangi, who wintered in Miral, and took 


their ſummer reſidence in Tegegl; a word to 
be properly derived on that account from Jeg, 
fair, Cang, the name of the people, and Lie, 
a place. To corroborate which, at this very 
day is a plain in the pariſh of Caerwys, a part 
of the old Tegangle, adjoining to this mountain, 
that ſtil] retains che title of Maes can havod, 
or the plain of the hundred ſummer reſidences. 
For this reaſon I preſume. to differ from Mr. 


Baxter, in his notion of the ſummer reſidence 


of theſe Cangi. He places it near the Canga- 
norum Promontorium, or Braich y pwll head in 


the Ordovices, theſę of the Cornavii. 
It may be remarked, that, contrary to what 


5 e to moſt ſubdued nations, our country 
preſerved its n language: and the conque- 
- rors even deigned to adopt the names of the 
AO towns ä latinizing them from 


þ 


* | the 


Caernarvonſvire , but thoſe were the Cangi of 2 


! 


L N Gu A G R 
the original words. Thus Londinium from 
Lovbfx, i. e. LLOo NO Dr or DINAS, the city of 
ſhips *; from its conſtderable eommeree; D 
from its ſituation on the river Deua f; Do- 
MO from Dunmuyn, or the bill of bre; Bui- 
GANTES from Brig, choice or chief men; Co 
ritani, or rather Cpitani, from Coed/'a*woodF.' 
On the retreat of their Roman maſters; tlie la- 
tinized” names were dropt, except ind very 
— " inſtances, and their own reſumed i but the 
ſt of the Britons; who ſubmitted tò the Saron 
—— univerſally received with it the names 
of places from their conquerors, DIFCO 2:15 ; 
The whole of Flintfrire' was ſubdued by t che 
Sarong eee the taking of Cheſter 
by Egbert. It was an open country, deſtitute 
of inacceſſible rocks and mountains, like the 
reſt of North Males; and conſequently ĩncapa- 
ble of defence againſt ſo potent an enemy. 
The cot querors, 746 uſual, new- named the 
towns, villages, and hamlets; but vould not 
cancel the ancient. Thus Ha warden ſtill is 
known to the elf by the name of Rennardd- 
Lag. or Halaug; Mold by” that of Wyddgrye ; 
and Hope by that of Ehn; which (with the con- 
tinuafice'of our language to this day) proves 
that even at that time it mixed but little with 
our cofiquerors. Numbers of Saxony were ſet- 
tled among us, who held their lands from the 
Mercian governors or earls: we find in the 
Doomſday book many of their names who had 
— in this Wen foch as woe, | 


and Elmer. ii v0 


'The firlthotion of any ſob-dieiſlön of the Doomf. 
tract called Fliuiſbire, appears in the Doomſday N 


2 GEE When that . was Irrer it was 
4210 | made 


. > Cunt. 370, bi oe be ru, = 


Warrirazro0RnD, PARIS R. 
made a part of Cheſhire, to which it was.conk- 
dered as an appendage, hy conqueſt. Old re- 
cords affim, that th guet, FLING were : 
eth ta the -digntly ef the word of CHESTER.:; | 
was ſoon ſu vad by Robert n e com- 
mandęr in under Hugh Laus, Who car- 
ried his arms far into Mali: and ſecured his 
| corqueſts-in the marches by building, or gather 
by. adding; new works to-the.caſtle. of RA n, 
ich he had wreſted ſrom one of gat princes. 
he tract from Cheſter tc the Cum vas then 
8 as a hundred of Gheſbirs, and called 
in the Doomſday Book Atiſcras hundred. N um- 
2 of places ſtill exiſting are mentioned in it, 
r em 7 5 by — . 5 
place in N,; Is Faced Hafer: 
notice 38 alſa taken of ſome of the preſent town- - 
ſhips, -fuch as Tre-woſiyn, Trexbyebtan, i and 
Merton, under the names of Mofane; -Widford, 
Putecaines and Iſer tone. Mosroxt 8 then 
a plough-land, terra unius Carus. 3 It had on 
it fou villeyns and eight boors; (Berdarii ,) 
a weed: a league lang, and forty. perches, per- 
Ing n . was valued at wenty n 
Iings. ech 
"Wipronn, i is td 4th. Laing 5 The hint 
ſeemsto have comprehended dur preſent Tre/en. 
or the place where : the; church-village naw 
ſtands... Theſe had one plough-land, two; vil- 
leyns, and twelve others between men and mei 
ſervants, e and a waod half a league 
long and forty perches broad ; the value ve 
the ſame . . that of Maſtonc. 8 
With Aenetone is joined the third part of 


OE e een the Aae ar hawlet e | 
bb che, a 
5 Herde l a cottage, with a al piece of land 


annexed, beld by the ſervice of finding for lord, oul- ; 
ty, . d for bis ya Tom FE | 


2, or table, 
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cote, the laſt at preſent a townſhip of the pariſh 
of Holywell. + this diviſion was a prefbyter, 
2 church, and ſix ville 1875 Here was a woo 
half a league "Ton twenty Perches bros « 
One Odin Pele th oy of the earl. ul 
At the time of the co queſt, all this tract of 
Flintſhire, which was called by the Saxons En- - 

gleleld, and afterwards by the Normans Ati Verna 
95 in poſſeſſion of aw, the laſt Earl of Mer- 
cia; and on his defeat and forfeiture, Nig 00 
with the earldom of Cheſter, on. 

The whole was in a manner "dept 0 af and 1 
reduced to a waſle, I imagine by FOR two 1 "I 
roads made into thoſe parts by Harold, at tl 
command of Edward the conſeſſor, to reveng 
on Griffith ap Lhrwelyn the infult o ered him, 
by giving protection de to Agar, one of his rebel- 
lious ſybjects “. | 

It 18 obſervable,” that there were Guby ſever 
Nee at that time in the whole hundred ; 
Haordine, the preſent Hamarden 2. ae 
3. Biſſard, Boteuuaral, and Ruapir ; 4. Tugleer 

1 for, and Alchene ; 5. Danfrond, Catfon, an 
Waſbie; 6. Preſtetone and Ruzſtoch ; and A W 
the 7th. at Roelend;. beſides one that lay wa . 
at Cancarnacan Wn W henefeot” \Farochial di- 
viſions had not yet taken Ae pi r. Agar 77, 


AM * 


* 


Pl writer in the latter end of the Gxteenth cen 
ry, remarks, that the old hiſtorians make ng 
mention. 2 either es es s, parſons, vicars, in- 
= . The 00 ple attended, 
ral 5 of 
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variety of ſpoils of the chace. A falcon is 
N IGUR the upper end ak che room, with | 


ſtrength, other churches, for the convenieneß 
of the devout, were erected by the nobility and 
men of property, who were deſirous of ſpiritual 


aſſiſtance within their precinQs ; and to this 
were owing the wk which, at the period 
in queſtion, were ſo ſparingly ſcattered. over 
the land. The places which enjoyed this ad- 


vantage had the title of Lhan prefixed ; as that 


of Tre, which ſignifies primitively a habitati- 
on, is to the townſhips, . . 


* 


Tre-Moſ- Thus in our pariſh is Tre-moſtyn, remarka- 
| ble for the ancient ſeat of the family of the 


fame name, which acquired it by the marriage 


of Jevan Yychan with Angharad, heireſs of 


Howel ap libel Vychan. of Mahns, in the reign 
of Richard II. The great gloomy hall is of ve- 
ry old date, furniſhed with the high Dazs, or 
elevated upper end, and its Jong table for the 
lord and his jovial companions; and another 
in the ſide, the ſeat of the inferior partakers of 
the good cheer, The walls are fürniſhed, n 
I ſuitable manner, with ancient militia guns, 


words, and pikes; with | helmets and breaſt 


plates; with funeral atchievements ; and with 


"we » z #7 


+ - or ay te Pi bes | ei 
two bells hung to each foot. With cheſe in- 
cumbrances it flew from its owner, a gentle- 


man in the county of Maps. on the morning 
of the twenty- fourth of September 1772, and 
was killed near this houſe, on; the morning, © 


A 


; j : ; d 1 1 n 
. the twepty-lixth, Ihe preciſe time it reached 
is, not known; therefore we are 


our co 
L = ö „ 3 . ; > 7HS coo t: 
uncertain whether this bird exceeded in ſwift- 
neſs. the hawk which flew thirty miles in an 


buour in purſuit of a woodcock; or that 
I made a flight out of Veſtphalia into 
T, rr drinn BYE VITITEL 9 | 
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Pruſſia in a day: inſtances recorded“ by the 
learned Sir Thomas Brown. The adjacent kitch- - 

en is overlooked by a gallery leading to the an- 

cient apartments of the lady of the houſe, at a 
period when the odours of the pot and ſpit were 
thought no ill favours. At one end of the galle- 
ry is a great room, remarkable for a ſingular 
event. During the time that Henry earl of 
Richmond was ſecretly laying the foundation of 
the overthrow of the houſe of York, he paſſed 
concealed from place to place, in order to form 
an intereſt among the Welſb, who fayoured his 
cauſe on account of their reſpe& to his grand- 
father Owen Tudor, their countryman. While 
he was at Maſtyn, a party attached to Richard III. 
arrived there to apprehend him. He was then 
about to dine; but had juſt time to Teap out of 
a back window, and make his eſcape through 
a hole, which to this day is called the Ning s. 
Richard ap Howel, then lord of Moftyn, joined 
Henry at the battle of Bofworth, and after the 
victory received from the King, intoken of gra- 
titude for his preſervation, the belt and ſword 
he wore on the day: he alſo preſſed Richard 
greatly to follow him to court; but he nobly 
anſwered, like the Shunamitiſp widow, I dwell 
among mine own people. The ſword and belt 
were preſerved in the houſe till within theſe 
few years. It is obſervable, that none of our 
hiſtorians account for a certain period of Hen- 
7y's life, previous to his acceſſion. It is very 
evident, that he paſſed the times, when he diſ- 

appeared from Bretagny, in Wales. Many co- 
temporary bards, by feigned names, record © .. 


/ 


this por of his life, under thoſe of the*Lrov,; 
the A 


* | 


hs. 


people ambitious of acting beyond their ſtation. 
The — is of his. Lady, Mary, eldeſt 


TRE-MOs TY. 


the empire to the Britons : for the inſpired fa- 
vourers of the houſe of Lancaſter did not dare to 
deliver their verſes in other than terms allego- 
rical, for fear of the reigning prince... 


- 


There is little more remarkable about the 
houſe than what is common to others built at 
different times. Here are two remarkable por - 


/ awhite.beard and locks, in 


„ in black, with great 
breeches ſtuck round the , waiſt-band with 
points. This * af magnificence gave riſe 

e proverb, applied to inferior 


daughter of Sir Jobn Wynne of Gwedir, baro- 


I think painted by Ayrtens, 


Here is another picture, not leſs remarkable 


for its ridiculous compoſition, than for the diſ- 


tinguiſhed perſon painted in it. A kit: cat 
length of Sir Roger Meſtyn, the firſt baronet ; 
in à ſtrange long flaxen wig, a breaſt-plate, 


buff ſkirts, and antique Raman ſleeves ; à black 


| holding his helmet; bis lady reading, with 


one hand on a ſkull ; and by her huſband a lap- 
dog. This geptleman, was the moſt eminent 
loyaliſt of our county: raiſed a regiment in ſup- 
port of the crown, conſiſting of teen hundred 
men, in twelve hours time *, moſtly colliers; 
and garriſoned his houſe, which, in September 


1643, was ſurrendered to the parliamentary 


forces, with four, pieces of cannon and ſome 


EE : arms F. 3 : 
Buſts. 


: 


The buſts callected in Italy deſerve mention. 
That of the elder Brutus is particularly fine, 


as if farmed in the inſtant that the love of his 


e e | country 
* Whitelocke, 18. bid. 
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country _ the better of his — SER 
when with a ſteady voice he was delivering to 
the lictors his Titus and Tiberius, tonteceive the 
reward of their treaſons. 
Aru head of a young. foun in n 
P bonnet. . 
- A Fins head af obe of the Gm be Th> > 
mer, and an Hippaerates. A Seleucus, with two 
wings faſtened to an imperial diadem ; ſymbolss 
of diſpatch and expedition. Two buſts in 
brown alabaſter of a male and female faun, * 
with the fammaum on their heads: both are of, 4 
hideous deformity ; but well executed. Here : 
are beſides a fe ſmall monumental marbles, „ 
with inſcriptions, which the antiquarige reader 
may find in the Appendix. 4 
In the Library is a moſt elegant e 
the claſſics, containing variety of the moſt an · 
cient and rare editions; a numerous collection 
of books relating to the Greet and Roman ant. 
quities, eſpecially thoſe which comprehend, 
the-medallic hiſtory ; variety of manuſeripts, g 4 
moſtly on vellum, and many of them richly i- = 
luminated. Ia a feu words, ſcarce any private. = 
library can boaſt of fo yaluable an aſſemblage; 
which remain indiſputable evidences of the taſte 
and judgment of that excellent man, its accom- 
vliked founder, the late Sir THnoMAS Mosrvyy.: 
The family are beſides poſſeſſed gf other va - 
luable antiquities; ſuch as the cakepf copper 
at Caęr- bin in Caemarvaonſbire; thes Torgues'*, 4A 
diſcovered near Harlech; andishe--filver- harp. 
which the family had the power of beſtowing on . 
the mos enn enen ee gh ON, «oy | 


This very curious butt: is engraven in the Ri | 
-= with 22 aceount drawn up by my learned eountfy- 


* 
„ 
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the Eifteddfod, or aſſembly held for trials of 
their ſeveral merits. Each of theſe _—_— w_ 
ſpoken of in their proper places 
Before I quit the houſe, I muſt take notice, 
that Thomas ap Richard ap Howel ap Fevan Vy- 


chan, Lord of Maſtyn, and his brother Piers, 
founder of the family of Trrlacre; were the firſt | 


that abridged their name; and that on the fol- 


loving occaſion. Rowland Lee, biſhop of Lich- 


eld, and preſident of the marches of Wali, in 


the reign of Henry VIII. ſat at one of the courts! 


on a Welſh" cauſe, and, wearied with the quan- 


tity of aps in the jury, directed that the panel 


ſnould aſſume their laſt name, or that of their 
reſidence; and that Thomas ap Richard ap Howel 


1 Jevan Yychan, ſhould for the future be re- 


Maen 


uced to the poor diſſyllable Meyn; no doubt 
to the "great OBOE! many an ancient 
Ha.. 0. p ne 1869102 


In the am pine this townſhip ſtands the 


Achwyn- Gytious':crofs called Ma \AECHWYNTANV, or 


fan. 


the Bone of lamentation ; becauſe penances were 


often finiſhned before ſuch facred pillars, and 


concluded with weeping and the uſual marks 
of contririon 3 for an example, near Staford 
ſtood one called the weeping creſo, a name ana- 
logous to ours; This is of on elegant form and 
ſculpture: is twelve ſeet high, two feet four 
inches broad at the bottom, and ten inches 
thick.” The baſe is let into another ſtone The 
top is round and includes, in raiſed work, the 
form of a Gres croſs: beneath, about the mid- 
dle, is another in the form of St. Audrew's: and 
under that a nalced figure, with a ſpear in its 
hand. Cloſe to that, on the ſide of the column, 
is repreſented ſome animal. The reſt is coyer- 


ed With Very Hauen fret: work, like WA may 
> © be 


* 
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be ſcen © on ak pillars of ancient date in \ ſeve- 


the reign of groſs ſuperſtition among the Welſb, 


chizzel in ſtriking out legendary ſtories, in- 
ſtead of the elegant knots and interlaced work 
that cover the ſtone.”  .. 


draw theit argument from the number of adja- 


I 
| in memory of the dead ſlain in battle on the ſ pot, 
i 


cent tumuli, containing human bones, and ſculls 
often marked with mortal wounds; but theſe 
" If earthy ſepulchres are of more ancient times than 
che elegant ſculpture of this pillar will admit. 

This likewiſe (from the croſſes) is evidently a 
" I Chriſtian monument. The former were oy 
in uſe in Pagan days. th 
| There are likewiſe, near to it, an ancient £0 
pel, now a farm-houſe, called Gelli, the name 
bod an adjacent tract. This might have relation 
do the croſs: as well as a place for performance 
ot divine: ſervice to the abbot of Baſingwerk, who 


otherwiſe the ſculptor muit have employed his 


Thoſe, who ſuppoſe it to have — e 


* 4 
* 
5 
> 


| ral parts of | Great Britain. I do not preſume 
(af ter the annotator on Cambden had given up 
the point) to attempt a gueſs at the age. Only 
muſt obſerve, that ĩt mult have been previous to 


Gelli. 


nad a houſe at no great diſtance, in one of our 


tovnſhips ſtill called Te- r- abbot, or the abbot's 

; habitation. - This tract miſ-ſpelr by the Engliſb, 
Getely f,.) with the wood (at that time on it) 
was granted by Edward I. to the abbot and con- 
vent, on the-tenth of November, at Weſtminſter, 
before the death of our laſt prince. He alſo 

gave him power to grub up the wood, which, 
by the preſent nakedneſs of the pens apyeary 
to have been done effectually. 


From the ſummit of Vine a hill in this pa- | 


ei, the traveller a have an gugult foreſight 
th 
+ ble. 8. . Walliz, 64. 72. . 


3+ | Tre-Byrcenron. TRE-LAN. 
of the lofty tract of Snowdon, from the crobok- | 
ed Moel Shabog at one end, to the towering | 
1 Penmatn-mutor at the other: of the vaſt pro- 
montory of Llandudno, and part of the iſſe of 
Anrxltſen, with the great bay of Llanddults, 
forming a vaſtcreſcent; the eſtuaries of Det aid 
the Mey/ey: and to the north (at times) the Hle 
of Man and the Cumberland Alps, the f ure Pre- 
ſages of bad weather. 18 
Tre- I will deſcend now to Ve- Bycbton, another 
Bychton. of our maritime townſhi ps, where ſtands my po 
| _ ternal houſe, attended (with what was very 
= in our principality) a ſummer-houſe, at | 
a very ſmall Aitates, and a cellar beneath; 5 
uſed as a retreat for the jolly owners and Heir IN | 
friends, to enjoy; remote from the fair, their 
toaſts and noiſy merrimenr. This, and the 
_ other lower parts of the pariſh, are finely wood- 
ed with oaks; which grow ſo ſpontaneouſly, 
that, was the place depopulated, it would in 
| f — few years relapſe into an Impeterteble 
In Tre-lan is the pariſh-church, dedibsted to 
Saint Mary. The rectory | is a finecure, which, 
wich the vicarage, is in the gift of the Biſhop 
of St. Aſaph. - The church, I imagine, retains 
the ancient ſite it had at the time of the con- 
queſt. The preſent building conſiſts of a nave 
and one aile. The laſt was built by a Blethyn 
Drow, of the houſe of Moftyn, to wings chat 
part belongs. "5 
3 The two: Mertons, Uch- glan and I e de 
A aGjacent townſffips. In che reign o Eater 
a I. (before his conqueſt) the lands of the men 
of Merton, to the amount of fixteen plough- 
lands, were taken from them, and beſtowed 
= onthe abbot and convent of Baſingwerk, againſt 
_——— the laws of Wales, and the cuſtom of the . 
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try; and contrary to the peace between the 
King and Prince Lhewelyn*. This violent act 
was done by Reginald de Greyt, juſtice of Cheſ- 
ter, probably by connivance of the King, to 


”"=y *. SY V.:. 


wou'd give colour to the Engliſh to break the 
3 | e 


of Bafingwerk : and is mentioned in the confir- 


Uewehhn ap Forwerth, and David ap Lhewelyn, 
princes of North Wales. The monks had a 


grange on it, and right of paſturage on the 


mountain, in common with neighbouring inha- 
bitants7: ene 


The products of this pariſh are corn of eve- 
ry ſort Ly cap rye. Little cheeſe or butter 
is made here for ſale, as the graſs is chiefly 
conſumed by horſes; for the farmers are great- 


ly employed in carrying the minerals of the 


country: the ſame may be faid of the ſhire in 
general. Every cottager has his potatoe gar- 

n, which is a great ſupport to them; and was 

a conveniency unknown fifty years ago. The 
lower parts are well wooded; and much tim- 

ber is at times ſold to Leverpool and other pla- 
ces, at good prices; much is alſo ufed at home 

in the mines. N p< oo | 
The collieries of Mofty 
been worked for a very conſiderable ſpace; 
and in the laſt century ſupplied Dublin and the 
eaſtern ſide of Van with coal. They are at 
prefent but in a lo ſtate; partly from the rife 
of the works at Whitehaven, but mort from the 
loſs of the channel of the Dee; which in the 
beginning of this century flowed ſo cloſe to 


our 


* Poavel, 360. + Baar Barer. J. 13. 
t Dugdale's Monat. I. 720, 3 E | 
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provoke the Welfb to commit ſome outrage that 


mation of the grants to that convent by Henry - 
II. and again in the charters renewed to it by 


tn and Bych bron have Coal. 


15 


Folebroc, or Feilebroc, belonged to the monks Folebroc. 


re AIST Id. 


our ſhore, that ſhips of two hundred tons lay 


under this pariſh, with their cables twiſted 
round the trees. At this time veſſels of fixty 
or ſeventy cannot approach nearer than two 
miles, the Dee now flowing under the oppoſite 
ſhore. Still we load a few veſſels for Ireland 
and ſome parts of North Wales. Much is alſo 


- .., conſumed by the neighbouring ſmelting-hou- 
ſes, and the inland parts of Denbighſhire, The 
improvements of land by lime has of late oc- 


caſioned a great conſumption of coal by. the 


farmer, and by the perſons who burn it for ſale. 


The coal is of different thickneſs, from three 
quarters to five yards. The beds dip from one 
yard in four to two in three. They immerge 


beneath the eſtuary of the Dee; are diſcovered 


ain on the ſouth. ſide of Wiral in Cheſhire, as 
if correſponding with ſome of the Flintſhire: they 


remain as yet loſt, on the northern part of the 


ſame hundred; but are. found a third time in 
vaſt quantities in Lancaſbire, on the oppoſite 
ſide of the Meng. Their extent from weſt to 
eaſt, in this county, may be reckoned from the 
75140 of Llanaſa, through thoſe of Whiteford, 

olywell, Flint, Northop, and Hawarden. Our 
coal. is of different qualities, ſuited to the va- 
riety of demands of the ſeyeral forts of founde- 
ries in the neighbourhood. Beds of canal are 
met with; inferior indeed in elegance to thoſe , 
of Lancaſhire, but greatly coveted by the lime- 
burners. Sometimes is allo found the Peacock- 
coal of Doctor Plot“, remarkable for the beau- 
ty of its ſurface, gloſſed over with the change 
2 brilliancy of the colours of that beautiful 

ML... Cs Mo 9 A OTE E WS 2690 thy 
Coals were known to the Britons before the 
arrival of the Romans, who had not even a 


And 
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name for them: yet The . I deſcribes them 
very accurately, at leaſt three centuries before the 
time of Cæſar; and even ſaxys that they were 
uſed by workers in braſs. It is highly * 
ble that the Britbnt made uſe of them. It is 
certain they Had a Primitive name for this foffil 
that of Glo; and as a farther proof, I may 1 
that a flint ax the inſtrument of the bergie, 5 
of our ifland, was diſcovered ſtuck in certain 
veins of coal, "expoſed. to day in Craig Fare in 
Monmouthſhire *; and in fuch a, fituation s to 
render it very acceſſible t the ai ery” oo = 
natives, who, id Early times, were incapable 
of purſui 1 veins to any great depths. The 
artleſs ſmefters of ancient times made uſe of 
vere only in their o operations, as we find a- 
mong the reliques of their hearths, as 2 be 
obſerved 5 r Nei e, 
A very. uſeful ſpecies of aſh- coloured g 
lay is diſcovered over one of the beds. tre- 
ſiſts the fire remarkably” well; and has 55 u 
uſed with great ſucceſs in t 1 Semineral ſmelting 
furnaces. 2 
The beds of fajaſtone' Me frequent i in th this Freetons 
155 parts of the pariſh, and reach within half 
mi mile of the mountain; when the ſtratum 
changes : firſt to a blackiſh ſhale, ſoon diſſolu- 
ble by expoſure to the air; after that to a whit-. 
iſh trticſfone” ot to a hard chert. Both are Lime. 
found in ſtrata, of vaſt thickneſs : the firſt i is 
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are © bulle with it; OS: which it is iel proper gr 5 | 
reaſon of its 1 e at change of — 
weather. | | tg ; 
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In the townſhip of Ve. maſtyn, near the ſhore, 


is 2 CIHf of à very | ſingular appearance, look: 
like, the RE be lava of a volcano: "The 


ſtre tum is in front; univerſally changed in its 
Got 55 and run, into a Ke maſs of red 


and black; often porous, but. in all parts very 
hard. In * is a hollow, a vein in which, was 
lodged the pyritical matter that took fire, and. 

d the phænomeęnon. Its fury chiefly raged 


e ipternal part of the bed; 64 at ſome 


| 5 the front, and diminiſhed gradually LP 


7 within toad, appears only, diſcoloured... 


N; andſtone of the common ſort. *.. 
„ that theſe appęarances are not 


uncgmmon in, Derbyſpire ; an that Mr. Ferber, 
an 1ngenious Swede, wh Ms M biteburſt,: our, 


ingenious countryman,. h ah taken. notice of. 
chem in their writings. 
Lhe chert is the petro/i prot . 5 later writers. 
158 0 e nature, and is the only ſtone 5 
reſembles fl int in Our. country, e annotater . 


| 55 Cronſted juſtly remarks, that, 70 true flint ar 


bounds in chalk, which is an abſorbent 550 


> as chert does in the neighbourhood of limeſt 


which 18 alſo. calcareous... As yet, 7 ſpecie 


_ of ſtone has not been found of any uſe. 1 ſu — 


pect, that in caſe it was hurnt and ground, it 
might prove ſerviceable in making a coarſe, 


= ſtone ware, as, the aer flints are, * a 
790 the finer. 3 


The hilly, part. af our pariſh has 1 . 4 


long ſucceſſion of years rich in minerals of lead 


and calamine. | Some years ago, about ſeven-. 


teen hundred of c copper ore was diſcovered ; but 


none ſince, notwithſtanding it has been dili- 5 


Sfr ſearched after. I ſhall ſuſpend enquiry 


after 
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after theſe and other minerals and foſſils bFthis 


tract, till I am about to leave the part of Nin 
ſhire e ptoductive of theſe ſources of wealth. I 


hall here only take notice of a vegetable rare 
in other places, which grow on certain parts 
— the mountain in plenty; and in May makes 
a pretty appearance! with its white flowers. 
This is the arenaria ſaxutilis, or mountain chick 
weed, engraven in the annazed plate; with a 
ſcarlet kind of muſhroom unn unnoticed by Lin- 
næus; but deſcribed 28 Mr. Ray, p. 18. Ne 5. 
of his Synopſis of Briiiſb Plants. - Hh 904 
In my road eos. next pariſh ſouth bf this, 


1 take that which lies on- the ſhoe; and paſs 


by the ancient ſmelting-houſe cof Llannerah y- 
moͤr, which is ſtill in uſe for fuſing of lead dre, 
and extracting of ſil ver.. 3 
Theſeap or the eſtuary ofthe Dec; les at a 
N Knallh diſtance!on the left, averdantmarth inter- 


vening. The hundred of Miral, a portion f 


Cbeſbire, is ſeen on the other ſide; à hilly tract, 
vdodleſs and dreary, / chequetred with corn- 


lands and black heaths; yer formerly was ſa well 
erbialt * | 
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eg view LF if 1 bre of the E le 
on one end with Cheſter, and the rock of Beeſ- 


Lon; on the othe her with the two little iſlands o 
Hilbree or re. On one, had been à cell of 


 Benediftines, dedicated to our lady, and de- 


pendent on Cbeſter. This poſſibly was the her- 
mitage called Hilburghy. — * in the ſecond 


.of Edward l, received ER a from 
„ 


19 


Frs H. BAN Nur Bonagus. 
an pd charity belonging to, the caſtle ar a 


Fügt os ovesb ot bode atk tm ws; 
1 Tha sides recede her very far, as to deny 
us any uariety /o fiſno : The ſpeeies maſt _ 
titul ar6:of the flat kind a ſuch n wage | 
— plaice, ſmall ſoles, and raus. Dabs viſit 
and in the laſt year was taken 
— — flaunder ——— whoſe : 
figure is given in the annexed/ plate. The 
weever is very eee ee 
taker Accidentally. !/ We Din 23 2 300 7; INS. £ 
The herring, inicliis {ea is extremely deſulto- 
ry. At times they appear in vaſt ſhoals even 
as high as Chgfer arrive ita the month of No- 
ven, und continue till February : and ate 
followed by multi tudes of ſmall veſſels; which 
enliven the channel. Great quantities are taken 
and faltedsburiate: generally ſhosten and mea- 
gren I is now about ten maarebace they have 
paid us a viſt. a 10 br inis = 5 & TY 165 * 
>Exctpting: thi: lat or mat breaker +, 
Ido not r- very uncomon bird to 
have viſited this pariſnh : one of this ſpecies was 
killed in the gardęn at Maſtyn ia October, 1752. : 
Its native country is Savoy, Switzerland, | 
raine, and ſome parts of Germany. Theſe birds 
do not regularly migrate; but in n certain pe- 
riod quit bee e Habitations 33 


9 Trobably 4 7 bird out * 
Ae . . flock oof ad quitted its native land; It 
is a ſpecies of ſorhe beauty, yet without variety 

or richneſs of colours ; bein 5 wich tri- 
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angular marks of pure white in ruſty brown. 
In fize it is fomewhat inferior to a jackdaw: the 


bill very ſtrong, ſharp, and fitted for the piere- 


to timber. It inhabits the vaſt foreſts of firs; 
from which it has been ſtylecl Pica abietum gur- 
tata. Like the jackdaws, it alſo neſtles in loft) 


towers; and like them is very noiſy. Its food 


is nuts, which it breaks with its bill; the cones 
of firs, acorns, berries, and inſects. From the 
firſt circumſtance, the Germans have named it 
nuſs-bretcher,” à name adopted in the Briiſſb 
„ ee 1 
On crofling a little rilk beneath the banks, I 
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And very ſoon, after. croſs. its goted Neem, 


pendous 


* This gentleman is now engaged in an aftual ſurvey of 
North Wales, and of publiſhing a large map of that part 


of the principality: a work extremely worthy of publie 


encouragement. A farther account of the plan will be 
printed in the laſt page of this volume. 1 
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pendous work of the ſame kind, known by. the 
name of Mab's ditch; of which a full account 
will be given in ſome of the following Pagers 
with remarks on che mounts, and e er * 
ö 1 its 8 * 7 5 5 
0 8 only ve 0 s forty ap rs in 
des the foundation of a wall on the edge 2 8 
Caſtle. ditch. Lord Lyttleton ſays, that the founder 
wuas an earl of Chefter;,, imagine that it ga} 
have been Richard,/.ſan of Hygh Lupus, and 
ſecond. earl of Cheſter; and that the abby was 
fortified on the following occafion.; for even 
religious inſtitutions had no exemption, empor 
nuecęlſitatis belli licitum eſt. e, er incaſtel- 
lari in eccleſia 
Accordin ly, the firſt notice I Hud of it is 
in the life of St. Werburg, by Bradſhaw ; who 
informs ws, that Richard, on / lis return out of 
Normandy, where he had been educated, began 
his reign with an act of piety. He attempted, 
in 1119, a pilgrimage t. to the well of St. Wene- 
frede; but either in goi b returning, was at- 
tacked by the Melſb, and obliged to take ſhel- | 
ter in Baſt ngwerk. He a pplied to St. Mer burg | 
for relief; who miraculouſly raiſed certain 
ſands between Flintſhire and Wiral, and thus 
gave means to his conſtable to paſs" to his aſ- 
fiſtance : which ſands, from that time were 
called the Conſtable s Sands. Bradſhaw ſtyles 
the place of his retreat 'an abby; 4 proof that 
here had been à religious community before 
yy time uſually N for the 8 1 | 
1120 che 
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tis houſe. I muſt alſo draw from Lofd 
_ Tyitleton's authority (for I can find no other) 
that this caſtle was demoliſhed by the Waſh! in 
the reign of Stephen *. 
Henry II. in 1157, after his eſcape i the 52 
ambuſcade of Eulo, left Baſmmpgwerk reſtored, 
well fortified, and manned f, in order to ſe- | 
cure a retreat on any future diſaſter. He did 
the ſame by the caſtle of Rhudland. In his days 
the inland parts of our county were a dangerous 

wild of foreſt: After his defeat he never truſt- 
ed himſelf among our woods; but mage Kee 
marches along the open ſhores. 

The ſame monarch left another ſpecies of 
garriſon 4; for he eſtabliſhed here a oaks of 
knights templars, a military order introduced 
into England in the preceding reign. They 
'were firſt inſtituted in the Holy Land for ha i 
Protection of pilgrims; and 'oſibly Henry 
might have the ſame view in fixing them here, 
to ſecure the Engliſh devotees in performing 
their vows to our neighbouring faint," who 
ſeems about this time to have come into repu- 
tation. It is ſingular, that” theſe religious 
knights were allowed at their inſtitution 'only 
one horſe between two; yet ſo greatly did they 
flouriſh, that about the year 1240, or a hun- 
dred and fifty years after their inſtitution, the 
order had acquired, in different parts of Chrif- 
endom, nineteen -thouſand manors.. i 
This caſtle was but of very ſhort duration; 
for in 1165, the gallant prince Owen Gwynedd 

laid ſiege to it, took 5 and levelled it to the 
grounds ; We which the name occurs no more 
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wertb, and his ſon David, in their reſpective 
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as afortreſs. . I think at this period it belonged 
to Hugh de Bello Campo, or Beauchamp, on whom 
this of Rbudland caſtle a eſtowed, by 


the Engliſh monarch *. - 
The Abby +, of which there are ſome conſi- 
derable remains, was founded in 1131 (accord- 


ing to the opinion of Biſhop Tanner) by Randa. 


the ſecond earl of Chefter : according to Biſhop 
Fleetwood, by Henry II. For my part, I be- 


lieve it to be of greater antiquity ; but do not 
pretend to derive its origin. No light into the 
matter can be collected from. the charters pre- 


ſerved by Sir William Dugdale. There are 


three of them, either ſerving to confirm the 


ancient donations, or confer new: in each is 
mention of the earl as a benefactor; but there 


is not the leaſt hint of his having been the foun- 


der. 1 muſt attribute that honour to one of the 


princes of Wales; for both Lhewelyn ap For- 


charters recite, that they give and confirm the 


ſeveral donations to Gob, St. Mary, the mo- 


naſtery of Bafingwerk, and the' „ which 


had been beſtowed on them by their predecef- 


ſors for the ſalvation of their ſouls.. 


_ RanDaL was certainly a great benefaftors 
for it appears, that before his days the monks 

had only a chapel here. From that period it 

became conſiderable; and about that time part 


of the preſent buildings were erected, for the 


conveniency of its inhabitants, who were; of 
the Ciftercian order. 


The architecture is 1 . Here nn 


what is called Saxon ; having the round arches 
and ſhort columns in ſome parts; and the Go- _ 
chic narrow flips: of n windows 1 in 


others. 


o makes 8 _ . Cale alſa 
the Welſp, I Tee, T by 
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| BaSINGWwERK/ABBY. 
others The firſt ſpecies had not fell out of 


uſe, and the laſt was coming into faſhion,” 1 in 


the days of the firſt: great benefaQor. ' © 
The church lay on the eaſt ſide; but is now 
totally deftroyed. The refectory is pretty en- 
tire; and on one ſide has a great receſs, with 
two round arches and a plain in front. 


Above were the cells for the lodgings of the 8 


W with a ſmall window to each. 

The chapel of the knights remplars is a 71 ON 
cious-huilding. The windows are long, nar- 
row, and pointed; the pilaſters between them 
on the inſide ſlender and elegant. 

There are ſome remains of offices, uſed at 
preſent by à tanner. Within leſs than fifty 


years, much of the habitable part was ſtand- 


ing; and ſometimes uſed by the worthy fami- 


ly, the Mo/tyns of Trelacre: a lady now Iving . 


was born within the walls. 
During the preparations for the conqueſt of 
Wales by Edward I. the abby was under the 


protection of the Exgliſb. There are extant 
two orders for the purpoſe, providing that they 


had no commerce with what are ſtyled the 


Welſp rebels. I imagine that the convent 


was firmly attached to the victor; for I have 
been informed that there are, among the liſts 


of ſummons in the Tower, writs for calling the 


abbot to parliament, in the 23d, 24th, 28th, 
32d, and 34th of Edward I. 

According to the valuation of its revenues in 
1534, the groſs ſum at the diſſolution was, ac- 
W to er 1 5 105 5. 34.3 ; 0 757 
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1574. 16 6. 2 d. In 1853, there remained 1 in 
charge 4 J. in annuities f. er s bin 
The particular endowments, as 1 collect | 
from Dugdale q, were theſe: Henry III. by char- 
ter, grants and confirms ten librates in Longe- 


nedale in Derbyſhire, with the church of Glaſſop, 
and all its appertenances, to be held by them as 
freely as William Peverel held the fame in the 
time of Henry his grandfather. :- The ſame 


charter confirms the donations of Ranulpb earl 


of Chefter, and other barons, viz. Holywell, 
Fulbrook, the chapel of Baſingwerk, the antient 
reſidence of the monks, wich the mills and 
their appertenances; likewiſe Holes, and a moi- 


ety of Lecche, and one hundred ſhillings of the 


revenues of Cbeſter, the gift of the ſaid earl. 

Calders with its inhabitants, and finally, Retb- 

lenedei, the gift of Robert Banaſtre. 
LazwELYN AP JoRWERTH, prince of Wales, 


and cotemporary with Henry III. confirms all 


the donations of his anceſtors; particularly the 
ſite of their houſe, the mill before their gate, 
and the land before their doors; which laſt was 
granted to them by Ranulphus, and his brother 
Aneas. The ſame. grant gives them alſo the 
land of Meredeth Wawor in Holywell ; Fulbrooł; 


a community of paſturage on the mountains; 
Hanot de le Meccb, and Creitgraſt, with all their 


appertenances. His ſon and ſucceſſor David, 
y another charter, confirms the donations of 
his father, and adds the lands of Huttred, bro- 


grange of Fulbrook ; the church of Holywell, 


and the chapel of Col/ul; and the land and paſ- 
turage of . before ne 15 his father. 
| e 


1 Willis's Abbies, I. 312. Monaſticon, I. 720, Cc. 
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ther ta, Meredeth Mawon of ' Holywell ;, the 
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He! likewiſe empowers them to buy and fell 


the fiſh taken in his fiſheries at Rhudland ; pp” 


the tenth of the fiſh. belonging to him in other 
parts. He confirms to them all the village of 
Wonhewm, with all its inhabitants and apperte- 


nances, being the' gift of * de Porkenton, 
and confirmed by Hely/o. He at the ſame time 
confirms the 1 and paſturage in Faun. 
the gift of his father. 


This charter is dated from Coleſbill i in 1240, 


and witneſſed by Hugh biſhop of St. Aſaph, 


and his chancellor, the famous Earned Lychan, 


and others. 

TaxNER “* mentions the tithes of Blackbrook; 
and the wood of Langdon; lands in Chancleſ- 
worth; the manor of Weſt Kirkby in - Cheſhire ; 
the ſilver mine near Baſingwerk ; free warren 


in Gethli, Menegrange, Ouregrange, Beggerburgh, 


and Holywell, _ 
The abby alſo was poſſeſſed of the hoſpital or 
chapel of Sponneè near Coventry, which had been 


originally founded by 3 Ceveilioc earl of a 
0 


Cbeſter, who provadly bel wed it on theſe 


monks . 

The revenues of the abboe . in the 
whole, reckoning thoſe ariſing from the mills, 
lands, cows, and ſheep, to 46. 115. . 

In 1540, the houſe and lands in the neigh- 
bourhood were granted to Henry ap Harry, whoſe 


only daughter Anne, by her marriage with il. 
liam Mahn, eſquire, of Trelacre, conveyed it in- 


to that wi, in W it now remains. 
1 cannot 


7 2 Moti: a, 3 7 bby Wareichfire 197+ 
1 Willis $ St. Aſaph, 176. 


every thing toll-free in all his territories, for 
the uſe of their houſe. Alſo, the fifch-part-of 
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I cannot recover the names of any more tlian 
two of the abbots; both of the ſame with my 
own. | Thomas ap .Dafydd Pennant preſided over 
the houſe in eg time of Guttun'Owain, a bard 
who flouriſhed in the year 1480, and cele- 


| brates the hoſpitalicy of the abbot, in ſome 


verſes printed in the collection of Mr. Rhys 
Jones. The poet is ſo liberal of his praiſe as to 
fay, 7. bat aps . twice the 6+ 8 7 4 Me In 
wine. 


Er bwrw "IE 2 Brenin by - 
Ef roes, deufwy a'r win. 


He ſpeak alſo of his works of utility; ; 7 * 


water and of the windmills: he erected. Nei- 


ther is he ſilent on a ſubject, pleaſing to every 


Melſb ear, the pedigree of his patron; whom 
he derives from Edwin and from Elidir ap Rhys | 


n Sais, a direct deſcendant from Tudor Trevor. 


The laſt abbot conformed, and married * 


gbarad daughter Gwillim ap GHD ap Gwillim. 


The Harleian MS. calls him Sir :'Thomas Pen- 
nant. The remains of a very antient oak, ill 
to be ſeen near the ruins of the houſe, is called 
the abbot's, and is W to be his cotem- 
orary. 
The road from hence remarkably pictureſ- 


que, along a little valley bounded on one ſide 
by hanging woods, beneath which the ſtream 
hurries towards the ſea, unleſs where interrupt- 


ed by the frequent manufactories- Its origin is 
diſcovered at the foot of a ſteep hill, beneath 


St. Wene- the town of Holywell; or T. refynnon, to which it 


. frede's 
Well. 


% * 


* 
1 


gave the name. The ſpring boils with vaſt 
impetuoſity out of a rock ; and is formed into 
33ͤö˙ by. OS ©, beat 


* | 
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a beautiful well, covered with a rich arch ſup- 
52 by pillars. The. roof i is, moſt exquiſite- 
* 


carved in ſtone. Immediately over the 
fountain is the legend of St. Veuefrade, on 4 
pendent projection, with the arms of England 
at the bottom. Number of hug ribs ſecure the 
arch, whoſe iuterſections are coupled ob 
ſome. feulpture. 772 + $5 Frhe H 8 *. % . N 
£ Some: are mere varks e ror 


= a are belides 2 ee * Hy 
trious donors; for example, the profile of Mar: 


garet, mother to Henry VIE, and 3 | 


band the earl of Derby, cut on the ſame 55 
The N to the Stanhyes are ve 
frequent, -T he Wolf's: — is es arms of, 
earls of- Ne os it is incl — 1 5 e in 
reſpect to Sir William Stanteys, t 
* who had been e 
and juſticiary of North Wales... Nin — — 
3 iden 2 of it; is a7 the arms. « 


that 55 
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Thi proves that che building was ere 
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zar here: three pomegranates in a ſhiel 


urm mounted with a crown; the n of the 
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"Wzxnzrxrpe's Wer. 
Houſe of Granada, ih memory of the expulſion 


of the Moors, by her father Ferdinand. The 
eagle ſeems alſo to belong to her, being one of 


the fu pporters of the arms s of her family. 


ver one of the leſſer arches, on each ſide of 


the well, are the dragon and greyc hound, the 
ſupporters of the-armis of England during the 
reign of Henry VII. and part of that of Heury 


VIII. The firſt was borne by Henry VII. as a 


badge of the: houſe of Tudor, which derived it- 


ſelf from Cadwalader, laſt king of Britain, who 


| — on his enfign a red dragon. Henty, in 


imitation of Rs at the battle of Boſworth ear. 
ried on his ſtapdard a red dragon; painted on 
white and green ſilk; which afterwards gave 
riſe to the e of Rouge-dragot among 8 


herafds. 2 68415 3 kG 
On one ſide ors 4 an that fo port the wo 


its: ited the tale of the lr ſaint; at 


pa 
reſent almoſt defaced: over it is inſcribed, we 
ew Sante Wenefredz, V. SWM. 
In another wall is an elegant nich, in which 


| oed a ſtatue of the Virgin Mary; Pulled Ws 


as T have been informed, in the year 1635. 
Tape alſo heard, that there had been 40. 
ther of St. Wenefrede. © To grace the image on 
his h feſtivals, ir is probable, that Jabel coun- 
E Widow to the great Richard 


left to St. Wenefrede, in F439, | her 


"Over" this fpring 


date with the other building; a neat piece of 
9 othic architecture; but in a very ruinous ſtate. | 


is Las been a e : 5 end gift of the 
Pot biſhop, 
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Or ST. WiEnEFREDE) 
biſhop, with the reſerve of a ſtipend to the 
chapter; but the reſt of tlie offerings were to 
be expended. on the chapel. In Richard III's 
time, the abbot and/ convent had from the 
crown ten marks yearly, for the ſuſtentaciane and 
Jalarie of 4 priefte, at the chapelle of St. Mene- 
ſrede d. The chapel is the property of Jobn 


Davies eſquire, of Llanerch. The well is com- 


mon fot I find by a deeiſi on of the court of 


7 on a law: ſuit teſpecting the lordffiip 
of Holywell,. hetween Sir Jobn Egerton knight, 


and Jahn Eldred chancellor Eliqſinere decrers, 


That on calling to mind, that within the ſaid 
ce manor there is a fountain or well of antĩient 


« and worthy memory, he doth not, think fir 
ec that the petitioner, or any other, ſhauld have 
<<. the property thereof. notwithſtanding the 
« general words of the grant of the manbr : 
« and therefore his lordſnlip doth order; that 

> /notyithſtanding the ſaid grant, that the well 
% ſhall continue as now-it;is;or heretofore hath! 
been; ſaving to the petitioner, anc} his heirs 


cc and aſl igns, the benefit of the ſtream and 


1 - 


raculous : the; other aſſert it to be owing only 
to natural cauſes. | The advocatend far 1 Flt; 


Pw? 


deliver their tale thus: een 


89 


1871 
2 of 


« watercourſe, with the appertainances. “ 
Ihere are two different opinions about the 
origin of this ſtream. One party makes it mi- 


enn... 
- or r 
© 


3 


oth the ſeventh e virgin of. che Of Saint 


Vino, rin fo from an antient 13 in 


7 
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AMonigomeryſbire, and ſiſter to Sti Beund. Beuno 
aſſumed the monaſtic habit, retired to Cynnog. 
in Caernar vomſbire, where he built a church and 
founded a convent. After completing this 
work of piety, he viſited his relations in TVint- 
Aare and obtaining from his brother-in- law a 
Aae ſpot at the — hill on which he re- 
ſided, erected on it a church; and took under 
his care his nieee Menefree. A neighbouring 
prinde of ihe name of (adorus, ion of kitig Alen, 
Was ſtruck wirh her beauty, and at all events 
determined to gratify his deſires: He made 
know his paſſion td the lady; who, affected 
vith horror, attempted to eſcape? The wretch, 
enraged at the diſappointment, inſtantly pur- 
ſued ber, drew out His fabre; and cut off her 
bead. Cradocus inſtantly” received xhe reward 
of his ovine 3 ache ſell ren dead, and the earth 
opening, ſwallowed his impious co ” Hig- 
den; in — — that 7 the -2 
ſcendents of this monſter were viſited with hor- 
rible judg gments, to be æxpiated only by a viſit 
to this e or to the bones of che {aint at 
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ſatis.val 22 1 Con es 

=== In ſignum TEM guin 

vod mox, injecta, reſteit. | gen eee 

> Tam'm num flumen procreat Gurtur truncatum fuderar, 
20 T t riæ ſufficiat. : SLAC "Wi ſcelus hoc patraverat, 
755 qui qant rogamipa Ac nati, ac nepotuli 


teportant medicamina. os atrant ut canum ca 
ene e . e ſanctæ ſuffragi ium 
Poſcant ad hunc font alu 
Ane TI Vel ad urbem Salopie 
Ubi quieſcit node”. 0 


5 * oy Seript. III. . e 2 Ek 


Or ST. WIS IZTAE BB. 


The ſevered head took its way down the hill, 
and ſtopt near the church. The valley, which, 
from its uncommon dryneſs, was heretefore 
called $ych nant, now loſt its name. A ſpring 
of uncommon ſize burſt from the place where 

the head reſted. ' The moſs on its ſides diffu- 
ſed a fragrant ſmell *. Her blood ſpotted the 

ſtones, which, like the flowers of Adonis, an- 
nually commemorate the fact, by dd Jo r 
lours unknown to them before. OY Rog 
4 Lan, monumenta macobunc - Hoi 
mper, „ mei: re den imagy 
—— aut amina noſtri. NI 


For thee, bleſt maid, my tears, my endleſs Nan. 
Fes in I monuments remain. 

he image thy death each year renew; 7 : 9 
And prove 1 * true. 


St. Beuno too p the head, carried it to 
the corps, and, of FM up. his devotions, j join- 
ed it nicely to the body, which inſtantly re- 
united. The place was viſible only by a ſlen- 
der white line Scl her neck, in memory 
of a miracle, which ſurpaſſed far that worked 
by St. Dionyfius, who marched in triumph after 
decapitation, with his head in his hands, from 
Mont martre to St. Dennis s r; gr that of 258 
Adelbertus, who, in, like circumſtances, 
acroſs the Viſtula. > 

To conclude : St Wenefreds ſurvived decol- | 
lation fifteen years. She died at Gwytherin in 
Denbigh 255 where her bones reſted till the 
reign of king Stephen; when, after divine admo- 


aitin, ef were N ro N of St. 
N Peter 


Wo bs 


* ©. 


'* Life of St Wanfreds, from which the materials for 
this x art are moſtly taken. 
+ + Hiſtoire de aye de St. Derg, 76. 
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Rr ie — 1 
Adur : of our int at Shrew/bury. It had its com- 
mon ſeal, which, through the kindneſs of my 


friend, Mr. eto, \ Leving ton, is now in m 


poſſeſſion. It is Of copper, of the form expreſ- 


| fed in the plate. In the centre is a re reſenta- 


tion of the martyrdom above is a croſs in form 


of a T, placed: Between the letters T. m. which 
mark the time Wen the fraternity was inſtitut- 


ed, during the abbacy of Thomas: Mynde; who 


was elected. in 259g, and died in 1499, a peri- 


od in which thefe religious ſocieties were much 
in faſhion. The T or cr6fs refers to che church 
of St. Croſs within this monaſtery. Beneath are 
robably the arms of the houſe, & ford and a 
Loy, ſymbols. of its tutelar apoRtles ; and round 
dhe N is neee off bp; ru | 


"Ed in honoy Ber. 1 cannot learn the names 
Ps, who, as wuſtal, Were doubtleſs 
don e On the ceremony, they all laid 
of the rope; c a name on the hell; 
the pri A e it with holy water, 

5 ized it in the name of the Father, Sc. Cc. 
FHlę then cloathed it With a fine garment: after 
This the goölfips gave a grand feaſt, and made 


Tar: Feel, hich the ao received in be- 
0 
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all ſtorms; diverted the thunder · bolt; drove 
away evil ſpirits. Theſe conſecrated bells were 


ange inſcribedd. Fhe inſeription om that in 
veſtion ran + rg eee ice; r 


51157 07 297 e ale to noir 


Senda e eda, Doo hr commandaro momento, | 
Ut pietate iuas nos eee. 71215: 728 
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e TTY YE ! ; _ 10 
Aer inden we Hin — herhiftorian, 
i proved by numberleſs miracles. The waters | 


were almoſt as ſanative as chöſe of the pool of 
Betbeſda: all infirmities ineident to the human 
body met with relief; the votive erutehes / the 
barrows, and other probs of eures, tolls mo- 
ment remain as evidenees pendent over ue 
well. The ſaint is equally propitibus te Pr- 
teſtants and Catholics; for àamòông the offer- 
ings are to be found theſe gratefu ans ng 
from the patients 6f each engin. % 
The 82 Father gave all "encouragement ; 
to the piety of pilgrims to frequent this foun- | 
tain. Pope Martin V. in the reign of Henry | _— 
V. furniſhed the abby of Rage with par- 1 
_ dons and indulgences, to. ſell to the devotees. 
Theſe were renewed again in che reign of queen 
Mary, by the "intereſt of Thomas Goldwell bi- 
OP n St. e who fled into Bah on 2 


2 1 2 on 0 Re Henne Hann 
Ss Her f | TO TT; A inne 
3 on Michel Nees, - + Heros 
* on Girald. Cambr. 874. Mr. Aua ſon ſays „ 
| picture at Ravenna, in the convent Hh * among the | 
eminent men of that order. * 
.% _— 0 : 


S > 
* 


ceſſion of E/izbbeth: -Multitudes' of offerings 


| "Mary Se Stuart loſt her head 


Or Sr. 3 


flowed ii; marks of gratitude from ſuch who 
had received benefit by i interceſſion of the 
virgin. ü ni nei £04715 
he reſort of piles of late years to the 
Fontanalia- has - conſiderably. decreaſed; the 


eateſt number are from Lancaſbire. In the 
ſummer, ſtill a few are to be ſeen in the water 
in deep devotion up to their chins for hours, 
ſending up their prayers, or performing a num 
ber w; evolutions round the polygonal well; 


or threading the arch between well and well 


a preſcribed number of times. Few people of 
rank at preſent honour the fountain with their 


preſence. A croyned head in the laſt age dig- 


nified the place with à viſit. The prince 
-who loſt three, kingdoms. for a maſs, paid 
his reſpects, on August 29th. Tee to our 
ſaint; and received as a reward a preſent of 
the very ſhift in which his great rand-mother 
The. majority 
devotees are of the fair fox, attracted hither | 
commemorate the martyrdom of St. Wenefrede, 


- 288; thoſe, of the Eaſt. EET eee 
ian favourite.) 6 AMT 44843 4. C N (2 ie ; ey 


bt CASES 
7 'S >. * 
4 # "af - 


bi whoſe: 3 1 two Saad eh | 
centuries ago, abridged our faith to the mere 
eontents of the Old and New Teſtament, and 
0 the creed called the e, do not think 

__thic 


* 


* The late Doftor Cooper of hs... 1 


* 
0 — — — * 
— - < 
+ 
— err tpc__s " 
yr , 
5 ® 4 
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Taz:E0ounTarn Mossts. 
the belief in the above, and other legends; re. 
quiſite; : Hirefer the reader to the arguments 
uſed by the antiquary Doctor Potels in his 
notes on itheoltĩnerary ne Cambm , 


and to biſhop \Fletwood's: 
life of the ſaint; for proof aga 


ns on the 
inſt. the truth uf 


the tale: hut wich Proteffants and temperatef 


Catholics, in carries with it ſelf.cohſutation !! 
The waters are indiſputably endowed with 
every: good quality attendant om: cold baths p 
and multitudes have here dxpetienced ee, 
effects that thus reſult from natural quaſitirs; 
implantedin the ſeveral parts of matter by the 
divine Providence in order to fulfil his Will 
Heaven for a ſhort penod deigned to convinbe 
a. dark and obdurate age with: a ſeries of mira- 
cles; vhich were delivered down to ſucceeding 
times, as inconteſtible proofs:of-the reality of 
the divine miſſion. Without them a ſufficient 
ground of truſt and reliance upon the Supreme 


cauſes: innumerable are "diſperſed. thro hout 
the univerſe, ſubordinate to the FIS r. e 
element proves to us a medicine ot a bane} * 
ſuits His unerring diſpenſation. We cannot 
want, we cannot have the mediation of poor de- 
_ non The fi ition would be 
g on them the attri of the n 


e nce and: omniſcience. Sinn 
Some eminent hotaniſts of my eee 
have reducedo the ſweet moſs and the bloody 
5 to mere vegetable productions, far from 
ark peculiar: td our Hate; The firſt is 
tha Ind of moſs called. 2 Fungermannia, im- 


give a: — ee G it. "Phi ee 1 
| dx 1 [1 098 0 not; NO 2 


Being has long ſince been eſtabliſnmed. 1 4 


; Y 
* 
a Set 


2 


Sabiwanr i falt diſcovered! it among 


Hocrwids. Gnmunem » Caoriy © 
alſo found in another holy well in Catrnarubn. 
hire, called: EHunum Dlannddeiniotne;cir a pariſh; 


oß cherſame nme gf yd bt; 


Therother isa likewiſelodoriferonsc:. 
common — and»to:other countries bos 
ſides dur on. It adlitres to comes ih form ofi 


_ finesvolver: Lim balls:it ' Bie Folithus *;| | 


or the vialetiſt / ' He:faysz> the. ſtone to- 
which it adheres i eaſily betrays iefetf by the 

— being asdf ſmearetd:witli blood and if 
rubber; wr aſmęlb likn wiolets Mitbeli, in: 
bis fan bok plants, mentions the ame ;: Ladd 
tlie vegeta- 
bles ef: Silgſa. He calls it: a: Jubrubeus,' 
andrinforms us; thati the ſmell is gratoful to the 
heart and that, if put cloathss it — 
thema: good-foent; — 'to' drive a 


| moths h. leren "aps 5, two jc oft uſvin- 


cruptive: diſonders. ein moi onivih SAT 
Aboyethd-weltiſtandsithe churbk; dedicated: 


8 10 St. We Wenefrede!! The pariſtr walks ere celebrat- 


in Novamden; tijt time of! her tranſſatione 
The liuing, before the! diſſol tion [belonged to 
the abby-of Bafingwerk; and is a virarage in 


the gif of /7e/usCollegs- Oxford; which noni. 


nates-;: and Jas Dawvies'e of Lianerch,' 
theilay-re&or;. preſents!” ©: lemon bangq 
| Abave-chelvturels is; > hilb called. b) Byrn ee 


tell, narrow, and. vexyitdeepior che fide 
013eGing: at ther end over the: de valle, Cn 


this might haue iſtood: the oaſtie oß : Hue hnnon, 


or St. Wenefrede;. built by: Randle II. earl 
Chefter,, in the e Fhere are non at 
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HoLywsl 
I: is i is fingular, that no mention is made i 


the Dootniſday bool of either chapel; chureb, 


or well; yet townſhips now. 'of Its note are 
named; ſuch as Brunford Caldecote; and others. ? 
Notwithſtanding! biſhop. Fleetwaod's opinion; T 
think tlie legend of St. Wentfreat Was known 


previous'to that ſurvey; for the very name of 
Holywell is Saxon, probably ade on it Be- 


fore the/Conqueſt, on 4 imputed 
ſanctity of the well. | 2 
The ſpring” is Seng die oP thes fineſt"in 


theſe Kingdoms; and, by the twe different 
trials and-calchlutions ately made for my in- 


formation, is found to fling out about twenty- 
one tons of water. ig a minute. It never free- 
zes; orſcarcely vari ies in the quantity of water, 
in droughts of after the"grea teſt rains. Alte 
a violent fall of wet, it betyinigs AﬀcoloureFby 
a wheye tinge: . Moo 


Fhe formed by tis foujtitaj 3 15 


a rapid'courfe to the fea, "Which reaches in 
little more than a mile's diſtance," Then mduſ- 
try of "this century hath made” Its wiper -= 
much commercial ütility- The 55 a WE 
on, It at this time are barterin mills 
per; a Wire- mill, coarſe par T mill, ſnuff- 
4 foundery for braſs; an i this Aar Bott 
ton 2 95 18 eſta ö 2 the fucceſs' 
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40 Horz Corts 3 
ſtreets unpaved; and the place deſtitute of a 


market. The flouriſhing: mines, that for ſome 
time were diſcovered in the neighbourhood, 
made a great change in the N and in- 
troduced the effects of wealth. The town, or 
rather townſhip, Feneit ns ſomewhat, more af 
twg thouſand ſoulss TIRE" PR 
The monks of, 55 F 451948 » og. it NIN 
rant of a fair and a market. The . firſt has 
1 dropt beyond the memory of man. The 
market was alſo loſt, till it was renewed 
letters patent, dated Jan, a0th, 1703, granted 
to, Sit, John Egerton haronet. The patent alſo. 
988 a grant of three fairs, viz, 78 
% Abril, the Tueſday in Eafter week, 0g the 2d. 
af Sepremh, Wir, hs Market has deen ch e moſt 
0 in North Maies; hut hk fairs never 
cou 


1 


{+ 


I | be eſtabliſhed. gi aan f 
= - * 055 ſituation of the town is ꝑleaſant and 
5 . On the Fig F Af 106) 4 at times 
, 7 emely  produdtive of lead ore, Towards 
| ſes. is a pretty valley, bounded by woods : 
ie, end finiſhes an pne fide with 2 yenerable 
= abby. ... To ſuch who.require the. ule: of a cold- 


bath, few places are more Berben _for, beſides 
the, excellence of, the. Naka) hm: ng.good. 
medical ine and com * ares 
© dations, may be found here; and the mind en- 
tertained, and the body exerciſed, in a yariety 
of beautiful rides and. walks. Tr 
a next vilit was to, Flint, I took the lower 


Sch, by the ſhore, blackened with the a 


0 f ſmelting- houſes ; and, in the more tacks of 


ing tices of 1 7 collieries, ae vaſt Eur 0 


Nb he laſt to! nſhip in H 


'Colethill, this 5 is that of Cog, ill; a h ge Lu | 
ak hundred, and 53 ſo called from its name | 
ance of fol fuel. This place had at the 


Conqueſt, 


— — — 4 


nn . — — Tz _— —— Y * 


5 r. | 
Conquest four villeyns, two boors. ht 4 
Radman. This laſt ſeems to have been the 


ſame with the Rod or e who, by 
the tenure of their lands, were bound to ride 


with or- for their Vd, as often as his affairs 
required. 


After e 5 mall brock, enter the Flint. 


town of FLinT: a place laid out with gre 
regularity ;. but the ſtreets. far from. Bike 
completed. The removal of the greater an 
the leſſer ſeſſions, and its want of ae Will 


be farther checks to its improvement. This | 


town gave name to the county, which, 753 1 
that of Caernar von, Merioneth, a "tne leſey, 
compoſed the four ancient North Welſb bites. 
ern by Edward I. immediately 19 the 
conqueſt of our rincipality. I cannot Align 
any derivation of the word: our count ty We 
tally deſtitute. of the foſſil uſually ſo cal 

can only remark, that it is purely 3 55 1 5 
notwithſtanding it is not mentioßed in the 
Doomſda lay bo 
queſt. 


nn 1 
my # 14 


ſame with what was named Colſu! or Coleſhill. 
I can find no other lite for the chapel of Cal, 
grad, by David ap Llewelyn. to the abby of 


afingwer 
at this period under both names. There is nc 


trace of any chapel in the neighbourhood ex- 


cepting this; nor any other place of conſe- 


The preſent Flint probably went 


ook, Was called ſo Np the Con- 25 
This place alſo ſeems to me have bech the 


2 975 enough to tempt our princes to live 


It was called in the Doomſday book Cole- 


2 and was poſſeſſed by Robert of Rbudland. 
Jin held it from him, and as a free-man, 
Here was one hide of land taxable. 


» 


2 
* 8 8 ; 
8 F# W 


_ 


made ainſt, an attac 
ſubdued, and who had ſubmitted reluctantly 


. dere ed, 
With a,.diceh | Ro, With. 4 Wall, that joined by 


= 
* 


FL Te. 


| The v lie * appears bp. haye been 8 


ed. in,. times of ng and every proviſion 
from a people recently; 


to Arien oke, The ton is formed on the 
principle of a Roman encampment, being rec- 


tangular, and ſurrounded with a vaſt ditch, and 
tc $24 ramparts, with the four pi Ie, 
as v jal with that ae nation. 


ſhal here- 


after £ give. e of the 1 of its 
ket been a 1 05 ſtati. CET 
i 


> 4.4 
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| rac 7 5 ws, 15 ine 9 5 to, have 


| 1 5 72 55 de 1768 gn ro the 
yy Arg erk, OY ig. the. ch arter. 


y 


Llewelyn:;. at leaſt,, {I ca trace no 


| 905 E e in that time, 100 Jy 1 
preba under the name of C 80 7 
: Tl e caſtle ands on a low ff 


en. 


town; and was ancg, Joined. to it, 155 bridge 
whichled: to t Wen pi ca lied th he Wes 5 
a ſqua tow: Fin, Fl gateway, now entirely 

th ithin. was a court furrounde 


ms ang of a, drewbridge to the main _ fortrels ; 
whoſe. 5 1 for. better, ſecyrity,, yas, Het] 5 
more ern. 
3 caſtle is Hos building, WE a ts 
round tower at corners, 9 wh) 
a, little digjojped, f. by the ofthe | 


larger than the es This is Ne We. done 


PE 4 þ 
+ wog 


* Dugdale Monafe. I. 720. 


FLINT! 


tower. It had been joined to the caſtle bb 
drawbridge, and is of great thickneſs. It has 
a circular gallery beneath, vaulted, with four. 
arched. openings into ai central. area, 2 little. 4 
more than . twenty-two. feet. in diameters... In; 
one part, the gallery, is ſuddenly lowered;. pl” 
goes ſloping towards the caſtle; and then Tiſ-. 
ing upwards, makes a ſort of W e 
with an upper gallery. 

This was the Keep, or * San part.of the 
tle, and the ſame that the French call le 
on; to Which, as Froifſart informs us, the 2 $ 
fortunate;Richard II. retired; as the place of 
greateſt ſecurity, when, he was- ee Of Bo- 
lingbroke./. 0 lee 

The channel of the Dee at * TE 8 
diſtanee fm the walls; but formerly or 
beneath. There are ſtill, in ſome Part 5 
to) which-ſhips- were moored. 
The founder of this A is uncertain, 
Cambden attributes it to, Herm II {and his non, 


ble hiſtorian ? is of the ſame opinion. ter 


his eſcape. at Huloe, it is poſſible that be mi ht 
have begun a fortreſs here for ſecurity in fu: 


ture times ; that he might have left it incomes. 


plete; and that it was finiſhed by Edward I. 

The rolls of the it Aa the. Pere 
ſeveral times. l 

In the year) 12775 there was an order. 1 
proclaiming a market and fair to be held at 

Flint; and the ſame was afterwards done through 

Cheſpire, and the cantreds of. Wales. 

In 1280, appears an order for the cuſtody of. 
the gate of the. caſtle, of Flint. Perhaps this 
might have been the year in which it was firſt 
garriſoned. 5 | I 


« 4 0 
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In 1283, the town received its firſt charter; 
was made a free borough; and the mayor ſworn 
faithfully to preſerve its liberties. | This is dat- 
ed at Flint on the 8th of September: it was con- 
firmed again in the 2d and 3d years of Philip 
and Mary, and afterwards i in then 2th of ii. 
liam III. 1 1 ei! el JS 
/In 1283, the bergenss allo Wecbincd⸗ a gram 


from Edward, of timber out of the woods of 
Nor tbop 1 Lelebrohs' the greater-and leſſer, Kel- 


dreſton, Wolſynton, Weper, and Sutton, in or- 


der to ſmelt their lead ore; and at the ſame 


time a right of paſturage 1 in the fame woods. 
In 1290, there is an order for ſuperintendin 
the works of this caſtle, and thoſe of Rhiitlant 
and Chefter ; places of the firſt importance, 174 
the borders of a new- conquered country“. 
The firſt great event that occurs to me oof! 
petting this fortreſs is in the year 1280, When 
the Neid, wearled with the reiteration of op- 
preſſion, as a ſignal of general inſurrection, ſur- 
prized the place ; at the ſame time that D 960 


I, bioher of Llewelyn, took Hawardey; a 


Rees the ſon of Maelgum, and Griffith ap Moyes! 
aeth 12 Owen, Reine the ener, 'of * 20 y 
wyth nan : 5113 123 * 9:5; 

" Hebe7in : 1 Nr heb W e ſon bf. aur 


conqueror received from exile his imperious 


favourt rite Piers Gaveſton, who had aue at Ca- 
er nal von from Ireland F. Rise 
From this period Ind aortic rerhaddebile* 


relating to this oe till the year 1335, the 


9th of Edward III. dee an order to 
che Dlagk Prince,” as aca 
BH 3; ; 269 1950. wad I" 
p > þ 
* Rotuli Walliz, *Y s "0 76. 1 Powe, 
337» _ Stow, _ 


—— — — 
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has ah to take in 


1 Firn 3 
ſafe cuſtody the caſtle of Flint and Rbudland. 
and to furniſh. them with men and proviſions *. 
Edward, in his 7th year, had by charter grant- | 
ed to his gallant ſon the caſtle of Chgſer, Bee/- 
ton, Rhudland, and Flint, and all his lands there; 
and alſo the cantred and lands of Engleheld, 
with all their appertenances, to have and to 
hold to him and his heirs, kings of Eng- 
In this dellorous caftell t, as Halle ſtyles it, 
vas depoſed the unfortunate monarchRzchardll.. 
To this place he was inveigled by Henry Percy, 
earl of Northumberland, with the aſſurance that 
Bolingbroke wiſhed: no more than to be reſtor- 
ed to his own property; and to give to the 
kingdom a parliament. Northumberland, with 
a ſmall train, firſt met Richard at Conway, then 
on his return from Ireland. The king diſtruſt- 
ed the earl; who, to remove all ſuſpicion, 
went with him to maſs, and at the altar took 


an oath of fidelity. The king fell into the 


ſnare; proceeded with the earl for ſome time, 
till he perceived, about the precipice of Pen 
bos, a large band of ſoldiers with the Percy 
banners. The king would have then retired; 
but Northumberland, catching hold of his bri- 
dle, forcibly directed his courſe. The poor 
prince had juſt time to reproach him with his 
perjury, telling him, that the God he had ſworn 
upon that morning, would do him juſtice at 
the day of judgment d. He cauſed the king to 
dine at Rhudland, and conveyed him that night 
to Flint, The next morning, he was aſtoniſh- 
ed with the ſight of a numerous army, com- 
manded by his rival, in' full march —_ the 
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FI tu r. . 
ſands: 5 ET ſoon ſurrounded the caſtle. The 


2 deſcended from the 'Keep'®, to meet 


olingbroke ; who fell on his knees, and for a 


ort ſpace aſſumed a reſpectful appearance: 

but he ſoon flung off the maſk; for, with a 
high ſharpe 'voyce,' ſays Stow, the Duke 
badde bring forth the king's horſes; and then 
two little nag 


ges, not worth fotty franks, 
were brought forth; the king was ſet on the 


'© 6ne, and the earl of Saliſbury on the other; 
and thus the duke brought the king from 
Flint to Cheſter, where hee was Malivetcd to 
the duke}of Gloceßßer s ſonne, and to the earle 


of Arundel's ſonne, that loved him but a lit- 
tle; for he had put their fathefs to death; 


0 who led him ſtrait to the caſtle 7. 


If Froiſſart may be credited, Richard d did 
not experience the pang of ingratitude from 


man alone: by a ſtrange infectſon, it ſeized 


the moſt faithful of the brute creation; for his 


very dog deſerted him, and fawned on his ri- 
val Bolingbroke, as if he underſtood and 


dicted the misfortunes of his old maſter. he 


"tory is ſo ſingular, that T ſhall relate it in'the 


words of his noble tranſlator Sir John Bouchier, 
lord Berners Tt; Who, ſpeaking of the tranſacti- 


ons in Flint caſtle, ſays, 


And as it was enfdurmed me, "08 Nicb- 
arde had a grayhounde called Mathe, 'who 
© alwayes wayted upon the kynge, and woulde 
Y  Enowe no man els. "ow Wan ao; ever the 

| COT 1 


n 


| 3.28 "This place, in 1 N writers, is 1 called 3 PRIME or 


| Donjon - according to Sx1nner, Turris munitifima pro- 

* Fiignatuli ad ultimum receptum ; but the word being now 

entirely applied tothe miſerable hole in which n are 

confined, 1 ſhall ſtil retain the term Keep. 5 
+ Stow's Annals, 322. 1 Fob * 


, Eno? A 
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© kynge did ryde, he that kepte the grayhounde | 


* & Ed 


never after folowe 5 Richarde, but ſo- 


In the inſurrection of Owen Glendwr, Henry 
prince of Wales procured from his father a par- 
don for ſeveral of- his tenants in theſe parts, 
who took up arms in the cauſe of our valiant 
/ nv. ot. 
| There is another gap in the hiſtory till the 
troubles of the laſt century; when this coun- 
55 took an active part in ſupport of royalty. 


Flint caſtle was garriſoned for the king, after 


having 
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havin been repaired at the expence of Sir Ro- 
ger yn knight, who was ny ver- 
mor. 1643, it was cloſely beſieged by Sir 
Thomas Middleton; and was defended by the 
| e till all proviſions, even to horſes, 
failing, he then ſurrendered 1 it upon honoura- 
ble terms. 
This colonel Mo/h © ſays Wrhitelock, * is 
 * my. ſiſter's ſon, a gentleman of good parts 
and mettle; of a very antient family, large 
© poſſeſſions, and great intereſt in that coun- 
try; ſo that in twelve hours he raiſed fifteen 
© hundred men for the king | 
I may add, that after a ong impriſonment | 
in the caſtle of Conway, towards the concluſion 
of the war, his circumſtances were ſo reduced, 
; having ſpent ſixty thouſand pounds in the ſer- 


vice of the crown, he was obliged to deſert his 


family-ſeat, and live ſeveral Your in an ordi- 
nary farm-houſe, _ | 

Fur fell afterwards into the Hands of the 
loyaliſts; for, under the year 1646, I find in 
the ſame hiſtorian, that the garriſon ſeemed 
inclinable to come to a treaty. In November 
of the preceding year, it had received that of 
Beeſton ; which, "after a moſt gallant defence, 
capitulated, and was allowed to march with all 
the honours of war to this place f. But on the 
29th of Auguſt, Flint caſtle was ſurrendered to 
major- general Mytton; and in 1647-was, with 
other Welßb caſtles, diſmantled by order of the 
: nr directed to the general for that Pur- 
. Poſe 

kay the reſtoration, | it was reſumed” by the | 
crown, among its other rights, in which it ſtill 


NE The crown governs it by a con- 
8 ſtable, 


. Whiunbe: 76. ee. * iv. 1 | 
4 Idem, Ibia” 1 466. * EM _ 


' * F TL 1 N x. Wess 
ſtable, Few | Wkeniie nayor * Flint. Theſe. 
offices are at viſe nt filled by. | my friend Owen 
Brereton, eſquite. ” RING 

The town, in conjunction with Caerums, 
Rhudland, Caergwrley, and Overton, ſends a 
member to parliament, ' The election is made 

the inhabitants paying parochial taxes; and 
% return made by the two bailiffs of Flint, 

pointed by the mayor. The borough land 
o ith town extends over the whole pariſh, 
and” alfo"the er of e in the * 
riſh of Ee ba 


ſtood. 11 Sr year. of ./ . vets i * 
ks Pau c he manor of. n „ - 
| 1 dH ga. Ta) 4. 4. 
4 75 lo 8 423 * SA 2 
14 bY gh %. 4196 
255 5 20 the coal- mines, 60 © 
of the Ri Ol ns 1 gant 


26.4 k 166 5p of Rhudland, whereof .. 1+ Pom). 21 
egen he was accountable —. 3.140 
BY che rent of the 0 
J 
„ 1 town of Coleſhill, riots 310 
* 025 the town Ke, 2 pt 


510, mat. Bagh her Ze, — 
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Brought over, C. e 14 4 
Che. l of the county of Fi, ail 
which conſiſteth e | © 

softhe hun: 2 | 
EIS [Courts within ts v1 
1 pot; the ſaid county, | —. 72 11 iS 


rhe roſa of the perquiſites of te 


e + Jelbon.of. Fim, 540. 1: 1 
3 | Fe the eſcheator of e | 


n I 7? M17 


pen 2 g ee . Cl "Oi 
0: Re FE 442. 757 


ö bnd a mile has the town, on the 12 


rod to Cbeſter, ſtood a croſs, whoſe pedeſtal | of 
remember, which was called tir creft, and 
the land around is ſtill called Croes- ati. This 
Probably was a place of note; for, at the Con- 
queſt, "it gave name to a very con e 
hundred, at that time conſidered as 2 of 
Cbeſbire. Exęſtan was another, now given to 
Flintſhire which will be noticed in its place. 


= There is a tradition, that in very old times | 
there ſtood a large town at this place; and it 


is ſaid the foundations of buildings have been 
frequently turned up dy the plough. But what 
is moſt remarkable,” is the great quantities of 
ſeoria of lead, bits of lead ore, and fragments 
of melted lead, diſcovered in ſeveral ſpots here, 

and along the country, juſt above the ſhore, 


in che adjoining pariſh of Nortbop. "Theſe have 


of late Been diſcovered to contain ſuch quanti- 


ties of lead, as to encourage the waſhers of ore 
to farm the ſpots. In this tract, numbers of 


tons have been gotten within a ſmall time, ef- 
pecially at Pentre F FWRN-DAN, or the place of 
the fiery furnace; à nate it was always known 
By, and which evinces the r of ſmelt- 
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Als D1ENT MIN INGO. 


ing in theſe parts — v never 
confirmed, ell Ar reren recent diſ- 
coveries. N 
In page 421 8 my diebe chat the 
precinct of Flint town once ſerved to incloſe a 
ſmall Reman ſtation: I am confirmed in my opi- 
nion, from the multitudes of Roman coins, Fibu- 
Le, and variety of antique inſtruments, lately diſ- 
covered by the workmen in the old waſhes of this 
and the next pariſh ; which prove that the Romans 
made this their port for exporting the metal, 
after it was fuſed from the ore of the adjacent 
mountains. Here might be placed a ſmall 
garriſon to protect the antient ſmelters, or to 
collect the duties, or to receiye the tribute of 
metal. Preyious to the ſettlement of the Ra- 
mans in Britain, Strabo ſpeaks * ſo ſlightiy of 
our articles of commerce, as to ſay, they were 
not worth the expence of one legion and a few 
horſe. He died in the year 25, before; our 
2 was ſcarcely known, except by the at- 
pt of Cægʒar. But the trade, both in his 
—2 „and thoſe. of that great geographer, was 
carried on merely by excha he Britons 
worked- their-mines of tin ad lead; and in 
their room received from the foreign. merchants, | 
earthen ware, ſalt, and works of braſs . 
In a ſmall time after the Romans had Ae! 
their arms through our iſland, the began to 
apply with vigour to the working of the mines. 
At firſt, the ore of lead was got with eaſe: it 
offered itſelf on the ſurface. In Spain and Gaul, 
much labour was required to dig it up; in Bri- 
hain it was found near the eommon ſoil , and 


in ſuch quantities, that in Pliny's time (who 
2 1 Ss * 


11 * c 


ö bib. iv. p. 307 15 18. ub. 0 f. 85. 
3 Plinii, np Nat. xxxiv- c. We — 51 J : 
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ATI UT MITAC. 
died in the year 79) there was a law (as there is 


at preſent in reſpect to black lead) limiting the 
annual produce. Chance was the general 
1 of metallic riches in early times. The 
old mines of Galicia were diſcovered by the 
. : thoſe of India by the caſting up of 
the piſmires : the ſilver . 
of Spain by the''cafual' burning of a wood 6. 
Privial accidents, even to this age, have been 
the cauſd of mighty mineral diſcoveries. The 
great mine at Holkis was 'difegvered by ditch- 
ing e that at Llangynnog in Montgomeryſvire, by . 
Hip of a woman alcending a hill; and bar- 
ing ehe vein with her feet. Many of the works 
that we ſuſpect to have been Roman are very 
ſhallow, generally in form of trenches, through 
Which they purſued the veins. They: proba- 
1 were diſeovered by ſlight cauſes. But as 
ore grew more ſearce, 7 avarice enereaſed, 
_ the Sirfait went as deep as the art or powers 
of the time would permit. nus it viſcera ous 
_ CTilluris) et in ſedes manium opa guærimus F. 
©. We'deſcendintothe very bowels of the earth; 
and feek riches in the, ſeat of departed 
Ki — * The Want of gun-pouder Was a 
great impediment. Inſtead, we find that great 
fires were ufed'; the rock intenſely heated; 'and 
eracks formed in it by ehe ſudden infuſion of 
water; Pliny ſays ef vinegar J. The wedge 
or piek- ax 2 0 was then inſinuated into the 
apertures, and the ſtone or the ore forced gut. 
Miners often diſcoyer the marks of fire in an- 
tient mines. I am im poſſeſſon of a little wedge, 
ſiye inches ane; "od x4: hs e to 
of * 7 2 92 * SITY TI me 


be, 


D917 1 


: Pim, lib. v. c. 17 + Tuſtin. lib, xliv. c. 3. 
bo, lib, ii. p. 12½ lib. xv. p. 1028. 8 Died. 


gina jb: Wo bo Be... | Plinii. lib. Will. Proe - 
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AnTient Minine.: Vit6ula;DivinatoRIA.. 


me by Mr. Smedly of Bagillt: Hell, diſcovered 
in working the deep fiſſures of Dalar Gochirdek 
in- the pariſtr of Diſert in this county, This 
little: inſtrument: affords à proof of its anti- 
quity, by being aletat>ontirelyliacroſbe;with 
Tear ore? dd probably dan in ther eourſe 
of ſome ſubterraneous ſtreatm, which had 
brought along with it the deaden particles, and 
depoſited them: on the roh : 17041, Bas . ? 
Picklakes of an uncommen bulk, and very 
clutnify, have been diſcoyered: in the bottom 
of che mideral trenches : Theſt ſeem har 
ceen 'the fameriwith the Fruffariu of the Raman, 
pic ck:axes/of enormous iat, uſed: by chemi- 
ners in the gold mines!* of Span. Bucket? 
of ſingulat conſtruction, and other , of. 
uſes uhknown at pteſent) have; been found | 
among the amitnt mines 281189 0 ie 
In many reſpects the 0 metliods of 
mining were ſimilar to thoſe in preſent uſt. 
The ouferd worked by Aenne eller tach 
other at ſtated times. They worked night and 
day," by the light of lam ps. They droyvt le- 
vels, and; funk ſhafts, pro 1 upithe We 
2s they wenton- Fhey purſded the: by 
forming>4dfifts f; and fuhallyy whenever the 
mines We moleſted with water, | they Had 
pumps, which flung up the water bum ah | 
Freateſt Jepths: they ar ved at T. | 211-298 | 


I have mentioned above, the caſual Atettl⸗ Divining 
on of our mMiheral.: wealth It will Perhaps Rod. 


amuſe” the reader, by informing him, chat in 
this contity;; within my memory, recourſe was, 
Rad to the vi ula n or divining rod ; 

jonny 7 al W __ * latent 
FITS 1 ore, 


d Pla üb. i e. 4. 10 . Wee "Die 


dorus Siculus, lib. v. c. 2. 
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VIII A DIVINATORITI A. 
be was to ſave the uſual expences of n 


and to point out the very ſpot where the trea - 
fures lay. A foreign adventurer, half knave 


half enthuſiaſt, made the trial; but it proved 


as unfortunately unſueceſsful to himſelf, as to 
his admirers. The inſtrument of the attempt 


was no more than a rod forked at one end, to 
ebe eut in a planetary hdur on Saruxx 's day 


© and hour; becauſe Sarunmx is tbe fegnificater 
f lead. Jupiter; Henus, Sol, and Mercury, 


were alſo concerned in the time of the operation. 
. or Pam Fortune, was to be in Con- 


aſoendent or ſecondʒ and the better, if ay 
reception happen; but WARE it be not 
Square or Oppoftrian; for that ſpoils all . 
Thas cut, it is laid by for uſe on à heap of 
wheat or. barley ; and from the rod of Maſes, 


Was d alſo pr zely- called the Meſaica! rod. 


This was to ap held by the-forks.im:both-hands; 
and carried over tlie grounds ſuſpetted to con- 
tain the ore. It went unaffected aver all the 


barren ſpots j but no ſoonet did it impend 


over vein, chan it preſſedi ſtrodgly: down, 
and ſeemed to feel the ſame attraction as is be- 
-tween- iron and the magnet. The ſenſible 
Agricola ſpeaks of this praftice incidentally: 


and gives a long account. of the proceſs; but 


places no kind of faith in it, aſſuring us, that 
2 ſkilful miner, ſhould! follow:ahe- natural 
ns of the mineral veins, and deſpiſe the vic 
theſe enchanted ſtick z. He Wer their 


2 from impoſture. The magicians of 
Pbaraob made uſe of wands in their deception 
of the ſerpents: ä by virtue of a Wand, 


= turned 


N . Miner's pe. article 5 been. | 


voria. 
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Roman Pros of LEA D. 6 
turned the aged NMyſſes into u young man anHj,j,ẽ 
again tu his former ſtate : Girrr, by the thagt- © 
cal powers of a rod, changed his comp, s 
into beaſts: And laſtly} Mercury, by the ſame 

means, impelled © the watehful to ſleep, and 

the ſleepy t wake“. Let me now rexurm to 
ealities tf ee 5 OJ VE MIL EXITV 

The miners," in the earlier times of the No- 
mans in Brituin, ſeem to habe been theſubdued 
natives. GAlgarus encourages his ſoldiers to 
conquer or die, by laying” Before them the 

dreadful conſequences of à defeat; Tribuia ot 
METALLAV f cater ſer vientium pn. Pri- 

i butes and mines, and all the dire — 
of ſlavety. Axricola himſelf veriſtes tlie 
prophetic ſpirit of our brave chieſtain, by eall- 
ing our mines the reward of victory. Theſe 

_ were to be worked not by the conquerors but 
by condemned criminals, by ſlaves f, and vi- 
tous newly ſubjugated. It is probahlen that 

when the iflaud was entirely ſettled, this bad 
of ſlavery was taken away, and the mi 
were, as before the arrival of che Romans, vo- 
- luntaryAabourers; 1011 09X82..909 03: 5d. 
When the ore was got, it was cleanſean- 
cording: to the modern method; and melted 


county of Stafford, 'in' the year 17,71. | IT wass 


e 01637 e ee cen 11 ts ; 
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Agricola di Re Metallica; lih- i. p. 26, 2 

I Diodorus Siculus, lib. v. 0 2. gives a f | 
Rave can be only: para 


0 | be 
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Its length i is. twenty-two inches and a half; the 
weight a hundred und fiſtyrtwo pounds; about 
two pounds beavierithan our common pigs of 


that, in raiſedicapitals, ſtnudl wheni the metal 


Was: het, is this inſcription ! IMP. x. VE SP 


VIEXTxIMPxV «COS. or Imperatore: VñbVYA- 
Sung Tie Impet otare quintin Conſule: 
['which;anſwers, to the year 75 oi ati ge. 
Os one fide is the word DECEA, and nt a 
diſtance the letter . An ingenious Anony- 
mou, in the Gentleman's Magarir 
_-eohjeCtures-it to have heen a C, made by che 
ſuperintendant of tlie mine, or furnace, to 


of, due] weight. or 
7 1 75 Iamof A that DEC E had once 
t 


ween it and eee 5 


renderiit DECEAN gor de Geangis, the place 


hich produced the ore; but by ſome accident 


1 -xrnrrs was defaced, and the left ſeeming- 
unconnected. This explanation will fling 
ein on certain pieces of lead deſeribed by 
ambaen, to be taken notiee of a. few iy 
ö; 31 502 a7 28. 2d. 090 7 
This curious antiquity. is in 3 


Wag Gren, apbthedafy in 1 Licthfield;:) whoſe 


Collection merits the ee of the inquiſi- 
Ame tit traveller; who: may be aſſured « the 


e waſtn liberal an 7 5 the worthy o- 


! Fan \," £2 T4 3 1411 q . 4 5 


22 0. 2 1 is 99 8 5 5 A 
'family::" the r to che Brit 
PIP: Theſe all; allo Have an imperial inſcrip- | 


tion 


lead. On the upper ſurfade isa rim; within 


clof 1%, 


ſhew either that the < pig had paid duty orwas | 
proper purity. For my 


11 227 ron Een ſaipe ind, and of 5 
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ROoMAA P 1c9 of Lean. 
tion on the top; Inperatore Casant Don- 


IAN Aveusto' Conſult Septimum. This was 


caſt in the yrar 87, and under the fame regula- 
tion. The other pig, which I ſaw at" Ripley 
Hall, has tlie ſame infeription; and on one ſide 
the word Brig, ſignifying ener came from the 
country ef the Bripantes #2) ts 7 900}, 

olg ther me of Cambus; Bibs) pieces of 
lead, ſimilat to the above, were found near 
Halton in Cheſhire ;' forte! inſefibec Ir. P- 
MiT! Abe. CDE Crane! 'others, Hp. Vrsf. 

VII. IM r. VI Coss. Theſe have been ſup- 
poſed to comte morate a victory over the Cangi; 
but it istevident that they were nothing moôfe 
-than'pigs of lead brought Here for uſe, or för 
tranſportation? and 1 40 Firther facie; thar 
the ore which produced this lead was d and 
ſmelted; either in that part of Fin birt antcnt- 
4y eulled Nrywigle zor tlic ſfummer's refidence 
of the Cangi, or Coin gi; or from the refitience 
of the ne order of 2 people either in Derby- 


ſhire, of ſome neighbouring county. This gives | 


"reaſon to ſuſpect, that theſe Cangi, during their | 


long vacant time, might ſometimes en ein 
mineral concerns; and then the ore; "when 
ſmelted, might receive the mark of the peop 


from H it was received. The pig of 0 
in Mr. Green's" cabinet; ee arne from 1 


the Cangi of Derbyſhire. © 4 
From the regulation mentioned by Pi, and 


all theſe imperial inſcriptions, it is clear, * 
the publie took the mineral concerns into its 
own- hands; and had their ſtamp· maſters in 
proper places. I cannot pretend to fix tlie 
period of the firſt eſtabliſhment. If the inſerip- 


tion to e 4 on a maſs of lead Ton in 


8 with t 4H -4 Henry 
C Vide * Ix. 1 cli 83. — 328. 
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ROMAN SMELTING 
Henry VIII. 's time, near Wokey: Hole in Somer- 
Kalle, be of the ſame kind with the former, it 
muſt have been within the Wear ag, Fe time .of 


his ninth tribuneſhip- - 


The Roman found ſuch plenty of Kier in the 
Spaniſh mines, that for ſome; time; they never 
e e it worth their labour to extract it from 

In later times, they diſcovered;an ore 


| oy contained ſilver, tin, . leadij and thefe 


three metals were {melted from it. It appears, 


that the firſt product was the tin; the ſecond, 


the ſilyer; and what Pliny, calls Galena, which 
was leſt behind in the furnace, and ſeems to be 


the ſame with our lit harge, and being melted 
again, became lead, or, as the antients called it 
(to Jh it e white leber ae 


heady, 1 e 0 4h 


"The nde Clead lot. The.only wag 
we have to expreſs an ore is m i but the 


ſpecies is expreſſed by an adjunct, as muyn aur, 
gold, mwyn plum, lead ore; bath Which were 


Probably derived from the Latin. The Romans 


made uſe qf the word meta/lum to. expreſs: re, 


as well as the metal, fuſed from it: the word 


minera is a word of a barbarous age, and pra- 


baph derived from Our Mun. ier 2 41714 
1 ſhall finiſh-this,account, of the. Raman ſtate 
7 the lead concerns, with qbſerving, that they 


FP Tr to have been well verſed; in metallur- 


* 4 0 


gy, and to have had their ſmelting-houſes. 
The ruder Britons, before their. conqueſt, by the 
Romans, had à very Ange proceſs. Phey 
placed the ore in a hole in the ground, and 
ee 1 85 * h woods which bessert. Ren. 
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AnTIENT-:SMELTING. 
ed ſufficient to melt the lead out of the ſoft 
and kindly. ores of this country; a ſmall gutter 
communicated with a ſecond hole, into which 
the metal ran from the firſt. Theſe artleſs 
lag hearths are very frequent in our county, 
diſcovered; by the quantity of ſcoria mixed with 
charcoal. Some of our modern ſmelters have 
endeavoured to extract the remaining part of 
the metal from theſe: flags; but in vain; the 
antient ſmelters having 5 effectually done their 
buſineſs, as not to 2 10 5 3 ſufficient to 

y. the nces' of a ſecond operation: the 
_ hi” cone be procured from a ton 4] 
| flags, amounting only 01 about «hundred an 

Ally pounds weight. fo 

I-cannattell what uſe 115 Brian ad 55 
the metal, excepting as an article of com- 
merce. I muſt nat dare to aſſent to the tale 
of the venerable Bede, who ſays, that the 
ſtakes driven into the Thames, to abſtruct the 
pap of Cz/ar, were wrapped round with 

ad. The Nag was uſeleſs. This expedi- 
ent of the Britons was temparary; the ſtakes 
did not require ſuch a covering ta preſeryt 
them; and the metal of lead Was: e 
| Poaper: t paint them with. 

IJ am af opinion, that hee had hang 1 
country a ſucceſſion of founderies of lead, from 
the time of the Roman to the preſent, at evtry 
period in which the civil commotions would 

permit them to be carried on. The Saxons 
2 the Britiſh mines as well as the Romans, 
and made frequent uſe of the lead in all works 
of eceleſiaſtcial magnificence. The cathedral 
1 9 F was en N lead e its 
| = "Ny 


* Lib-3. £:2:p. 436 ef et OH e HAMA 


x1 an A 
biſhop Eben inbout the year 652 that of 
York was covered with the ſame metal by its 
e Fe prelate Wilfrid*, in 669; and after that, 

gelric, who was Nen abbot of Crowland- in 
975 roofed the inſirmary and chapel of that 
nod abby in à ſimilar maimer f. I men- 
tion theſe citcumſtances merely to ſhew, that 
the Saxons continued: the buſineſs of ſmelti: 
inthe: different parts of our ifland. We 
aſſured that i there have been; àt different times; 
ſmelting- works for a century or: two paſt iu 

the pariſhes of Flint and Haaruen; and 1 3 
preſem there is one in uſe ii eahh of them. 

I thall take this opportunity oſ mentionini 
incidentally the other minerals of 'Great Bri- 
rain, taken notice of by the antients, eithef as 
articles of trade or matters of curioſity. . 292 
Tin was not only the firſt metal in rheſe 

fans! which we'read"of; but alſo the greateſt 
object of commerer; and which originally led 
2 che diſcovery of Great Brilaii by the Ro- 
| The mercimtile: Phæniaiamt traded to 
the Sah iſlands, the Caſ/iterides, or: land of 
tin, from the port of Gzdizy four hundred years 

before CHR Nr. The Ramus for r 
ble ſpace, could not diſcover the place from 
whence the former procured: wie me- 
tal. They attempted to detect the trade, by 
following the courſe of a Phanitiun veſſel; 

but the 3 10: the! intereſt of his 

_ country; voluntarily run his ſhip aſhore in anq- 
ther Place; pfeferring the loſs öf all) rather 
han ſuffer a foreign nation to became partak- 
lers of ſo profitabſe a ſteret. The public im- 
* W AO this Jost out its trraſu- | 
Of: y. 
* Fddii vit. Wilfridi, i in Gate i iii. 59+ - 8 | 

+ Ingulphi Hiſt, ee S. bh | FI 888. 


| 5,94 Tow. LT RES? 
ry. This did but make the — 
er for the diſcovery ; and after many trials, 
ſucceeded.” Publius Craſſus (father of Marcus 
Craſſus the Triamvir) who was prætor, and go- 
verned Spain for ſeveral years, landed in the 
3 and found. the bps 85 of their e 
verified ꝰ. 15 5 

As ſoon as the Romans: made a conqueſt o 
the country, they formed in the tin province 
camps and roads, ſtill viſible; and left behind 
vaſes, urns, ſepulchres, and money, that exhi- 
bit daily proofs of their having been a ſtati- 
onary people in thoſe parts ; and that Dun- 
nonium extended even to the Belerian promon- 
tory, or the Land's- end; and was not, as ſome 


writers imagine, limited Wa the unn ae 


of Somer/elfpire. 

It is not to be imagined; a hy could ne- 
glect a corner of our iſland, productive of a me- 
tal ſo uſeful in mechanics as tin, and which it 
yielded in ſuch plenty, as to receive from that 
eireumſtance the name. So great was the i in- 
tereourſe that foreign nations had with the in- 
habitants bordering on Belerium, as to give 
them a greater avoir vivre, and more exten 
ſive hoſpitality, than was to be found in other 
parts of the iſland. They were equally expert 
in working the mines, and preparing the ore, 


which lay in earthy veins within th FOR 


ſtrata. They melted and — it, then c 


it into rows of cubes, and carried it to Mis, | 


the modern Iſle of Wight : from thence it was 
tranſported into Gaul; conveyed from the 
place, it was landed at, = on horſes . | 
Journey of thirty n to Bd wach of tþ 


= 


Strabo, lib. ill. b. 
+ Berlaſe, Antig. 2 p. 278. to 30g. 


period when- the 


TI. Core RR. 


. rothe Aaſptions, and the town 
of Narboenn 


With tin rn 8 BET irn lined 


15 veſſels of braſs to prevent its deadly ef- 
fects f ; made pewter, and from that a variety 


of domeſtic veſſels; and, by the combination 


of other metals, formed a ſubſtance that mi- 
micked ſilver : ſo that a country, abundant 
in ſo uſeful an ore, would ae be angled 


; W theſe wiſe people. 
Did not Cæſar and Strabo- agree in their ac- 


count, I ſhould never have believed it was 


poſſible that the Britons could have neglected 


their rich mines of copper, and have been 
obliged at firſt to have imported that metal. 
Perhaps the ore was leſs acceſſible, and the art 
of fuſion unknown; for iſlands, from their ve- 
ry ſituation, muſt remain longer ignorant of 
arts than continents ; eſpecially, ours, which 
ty far to the weſt of the origin of all ſcience. 

STRABO ſays, that they imported works of 


' braſs but it is as certain, that they afterwards 


did themſelves fabricate-that metal into inftru- 


ments. The Celts,” a Britiſþ inſtrument, was 
made i in this iſland... Numbers have been found | 


in Yorkſhire and in Eſſex $, together with cin- 


ders, and lumps of melted metal; which evince - 


the plaee of a for We cannot aſcertain the 
—— had the art of 114 
the mixture of lead || that is found combin 


We em; or e they e it from 


: » 
4 7 4 > 
: A . . 4 
* &. % « * & af ><. 4 A 4 4 
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© ® Dioderns Siculur, Ed, Niebel, 160g 209, 216. 
i Plinii, lib. xxxiv. c. 1 at 209 =Y 
$ Borlaſe, Antiq. 265 . 

4 Plinii, lib. xxxiv. c. 9. 
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Corgan. Cateming. _ ' 636 
their conquerors, who were fully poſſeſſed of | 
the art of fuſing this, as well as other metals, 
is unknown. The Romans had their founderies 
of copper in our ĩſland; and caſt the metal in- 
to regular forms. A maſs: was found at Caer 
hin, the antient Conarium, four miles above 
Conway, which probably was ſmelted from 5 
ore of the Snowdon. hills; where of late years 
much has been got. This maſs is in ſhape of a a” 
cake of bees-wax; and on the upper part is a 
deep concave impreſſion, with the words Sacro | 
Roms ; acroſs theſe is impreſſed obliquely, i in 
leſſer letters, Nat _ I cannot explainit, :un- / 
leſs Nat. ſtands: for natio, the people who:paid-. 
this ſpecies. of tribute; and al. for /olvit,\ that 
being the ſtamp=maſter's mark. Theſe cakes' 
might be bought up by a merchant reſident in 
Britain, and conſigned. Socio Ro, to his 
partner at Rome. The weight of this antiquit7 
is forty- two pounds; the diameter of the upper 
part eleven inches; the thickneſs | in the middle 
two and three quarters 

Calau, the Gad! of Pliny +1 400 ma Cilamine 
6 of Strabo l> abounds in the mine- 
ral parts of this iſland. © The Romans knew its 
uſes in making of braſs; therefore cannot be 
ſuppoſed to have overlooked: ſo neceſſary an 
ingredient. The remains of the braſs- founde- 
ries, diſcovered in our kingdom, ſhew, that 
they were acquainted with it. The knowlege 
of this mineral in after-ages was long loſt. 
Before the reign of Elizabeth, much was im- 
ported from Sweden; but at that period it was 
diſcovered again in the Mendip hills; and, for- 
tunately, at che ſame time that the working e - 


—_ 
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* Tab. ix. This curious antiquity: is Run at Mo lebe. | 
+ Lib. xxxiv. c. 10. | Lib. iii. 248. 
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the ec nnn intcbole of Cumberland was 
renewed. Our county abounds with it; but, 
till within theſe ſixty years, we were ſo i Oe: 
rant of its value; as to mend our roads with it. 

Cas and Straba allow that we had iron. 
The firſt ſays that it was rare for bits of it 
paſſed for money by weight. In Strabo's days it 
was found in greater plenty; for he mentions it 
among the articles of exportation. Immenſe 
beds of iron- cinders are to this day found in 

the foreſt of Dean, the reliques of the Romans; 
others in Monmiuthfpire;; another was diſco- 


vered near Miſin, the ſeat of William Baſſet, 


Eiqz: beneath which were found a coin of Auto- 
ninds Pius, and a piece of earthen ware F- and | 


finally, others in'Yorkfire t, alſo accompani- 


ed wich coins: alb which evince the frequency 
of ijran-foundeties: during the period of the 
Noman reign in Britain. Theſe cinders are not 


half hg of their metal; for the Romans 


knew anly the weak powers of the foot · blaſt. 
They are now worked over again, anttare found: 


to yield a more kindly metal than what is . 5 


duced from the ore. Theſe beds are ſu 

to be almoſt inexhauſtible; a proof of the vaſt 

founderies of early time. 
Cold and ſilver are . da hs 


products of Great Britain. The Romans 


were acquainted with this; and our precious 
metals proved another incentive to their am- 
bition to effect our conqueſt. Agricula, in his 
oration to his ſoldiers before the battle of the 
9 re excites them OY by; 
| | apr e 

| * A 8 5 "Gabe lib. iv. p. 30 5 

+ Archeleg. ii. 14. t Tarranton benen , $7: 


Leland, Lin. i. 144. vi. 102. Canbden, i ii. 17 . 
KY al, nb. W. pP. 8 5. | 3 


8 es 


min .of our. CIR the ad of 
valour. rt BRIT nv 8 et. enten, | 


7 Theſe me tals have, in f later r times, Keen f 

got in e ſufficient to prove, that they 

might, 1258 earlier. times, be an object worthy 

ol con N the reigns. o of James IV, and 

V. v n Mas . in the Lead Hill, 

from the gold collected 

f ed. rom a mopnaia, 4 the. reign the 
latter, not leſs. OA, py e 2 pd 

pounds Sterling. ; In B 0 

thirty 0unces Weight 4. 5 85 
ſo obtained My the. time © = 

Morton ER The {earch is now. Siren . 3 5 

but 550 1. bi kde, are. found. Ae u | 


225 is to & wh 50 0 8 Ge mix- n 
ai 15 il Aber, ſubſtances . The 
mel 1 — of 9 1 been yer Sede, s 
equal in Wei t to th A vineas.. It is pro- 
bable 19575 it 7 me. Corns gold whieh prov- I 
ed. the. lure; to the R omans ; for it was iinpol- 
ſible they os. the Phenicians. could be 1 ignorant 
of - it, who. had ſuch long commerce with | 
the. countty, and, "who. were acquainted with 6 
the ma. of obtaining it in other places. 
Pliny, ſpeaking of tin, ſays, that chere is 
band i de ee ined e wid Por. 
tugal, a ſort called Elutia, (which a Corn 
man would call Aream 720 5 waſhed 2 


171 varia awe, "7 The, th, gs | 
2 * Nat. Hiſt. Cornwall, 213» 2 
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Silver. 


Tri? 
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of the Druid, The Coins found 


Hoſt 2068 era impfemog: 
E Has eferved za? ries of theſt'y ery en 


15 / by 8.71 K po 
he bein by. water, and Was eres e in 
Balkkts Along With che g gold “. BY . : 
STRABO..and Bs apree, that we "hal 
s'0f filver.” In the rei 15 of Edward 1. 
and III. thete Were yery conſiderable works at 

martin in Devinſbire T: three hundred and 

irty-feven winers, nt for dvr. of Derlyſite, 
nps d in 3 and the produ 
was Jo e J* as td affiſt Edwarl the Third e 

n the war with Frante. In the begin- 
"BP hi c much native "filver” Was 
rp? the eſtate of Sir Fab Erftine, in the 
i 7 8 g Put porn "Was ſoon Ex- 


wits; 1445 TS, G45 


rte bz Fro were acquainted wich the wits 


2 90 old e t of "cdinitig before the at- 


of che RMA Nenn els Re 60 olden ſickles 
t Carhbre x. 

Cornwall, and the coins of Caffivelaunus. . 
. . of” different ſorts. of metals; bor | 
IM old, being the e *, "Fuſed; and 
Doctor vr 


5 


ons, from che rudeſt and thoſt Unintefig 
eilte ons, to the. "period When the Bre- | 
Hae ar Attempt tc Wan fate 6h their 
a ons, All 1 2 Uhle ttered; à proof of 
heir kntic qulty "and of their having” bat ſtrück 
before cel arte te Vith the Romans.” \The 


firſt we know, ef, which is inferibed, is that 
=” N veau,  'Cz/ar. 


cotemporaty \ 
Tue bet is Of Cable, who ch 
5 WS ITS PSV Ki 2 
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»»Lib. xxxiv. c. 16. To prevent antiquaries being fur · 


ther miſled about bs of el a d 5 bo inform 


them, that- it, p only 1 of; mica autea; 'Or, to 
ſpeak like a Panter, — out nothing but tale. 
+ AY i. 47. 


4 i 


* mo 2. * TW at * * has - 


At 5 


letters on 


Jearned have 
* monies from the Phanicians; but the 


= M elegantly; with twi 


AM Benda Artig. Cornwall, 242. tab. ri. : 


SILVER. ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. _ 
at Rome. As ſoon as the Britons. ibecamecac- 
quainted with, the Romans, they made ag ef 
to imitate their manner of coining; they put 
them, ele hants,! and gryphons; 
things they were before unacquainted with. 
They were not ſuffered to make any progreſs 


in the art; for as ſoon as their conqueſt; was 


effected, their cin as ſuppreſſed . The 
endeavonred to trace theſe — 


ariſen. would not hold. The Gault, 
n ſimilar; nor is this to be 
3 at, lince they and the Britons had 


A common origin, were neighbours, and might 


e they bach aan in 


11 Q110 


as well agree in the 
religion ànd langua 


I po return to the h occaGon- 
ed this digreſſion; and to give ſome account of 


various, antique inſtruments and coins 
found near Hint; and accompany the Tame by 
ithe more; expreſſive deſcription, a print. 
0. I. tab, viii. is a. rich ornament of 
in form of a button with, 
wire, and ſtud- 
ith ;little globular bits of ſolid gold. 


Thi 3; ng to have belonged to the bracelet 


necklace (it is uncertain which), -whoſc 


"Lamang repreſented at NS, 2. This is al- 
ſo compoſed of gold links, with round beads 


f a 1 glaſs placed between every ſe- 


cond link. Something ſimilar to this is pre- 
ſerved by count Caylus, which is Lane and 


9 0 . dn a inecklace {Fi * 
Anse! 3 3 Ne. g. 


4 Tous. ni. ye wo. Ixxxv. 
25 URL ww be ob T3108 44 * 2x IF ; by x: | 


141 1 


ſhank. It is com- 


67 


66 


nabigators often mimic, in ſhe 


2 ee to each other as memorials 
| l N* 5. 


9 


ROMAN A 1 171 128. 


r 3. is à eylindr ie fragment of glaſs, 
ably-part of ſome ornament, being of a 


fich blue colour, and perforated as if it were 


"on ned to be ſtrung: Wich it was found a 
piece ol ſealgreen glaſs; part of a vaſe. 
was among the earlier imports into 

Heil , when the Wild natives were as much 

Kaptivated with toys as the Indians of new- 


diſcovered countries àre at preſent. At firſt 


they received cheſe, and all their other vitre- 


6 commoedities, by mer us of the Phenicians, #2 


Whoſe capital, Tyre; was pre-eminent” in that 
muanufactu re. The glain nadroedd, or ſnake- 
gems, were at firſt” Gare dy way: of ex- 


dehange for the Br Fhey were 


originally made by -t . of ſtone. 
Have ſuchi a one in 10 eabinet. I have ſeen 
another i poſſeſſion of the Rev. Mr. Hugh 

Dadiel; found in Augleſea. The tradets foon 
Akarbed to iinitate' what was prized ſo high in 

our land; in a more elegant material; and 


red them as a" moſt captivating article | 


- sf commerce; in the fame manner as _— 


IT — - braſs, 
- utenſils and weapons of Indian n n of- 
-Uer"to engage their friendſhiß. 
e A a 'fmalF brazen heady with the 
- back” part affixed* to iron, Perhaps this was 
one of the Sigillaria; or little images ſold at 
the fairs, and preſented uſually to children : 
und the fairs where theſe toys were ſold went 


8 DN the ſame name. A learned friend alſo ſup- 


poles theſe. to be mimature likeneſſes, which 


* g — ; 
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Rowan ANTIQUITIES,: 


No 5. is a Stylus, or inſtrument for writing 
on the ceratæ tabelle, or waxen tablets; Which 
were made of thin leaves of lead, braſs, or 
ivory, and covered with a thin coat of wax. 


The pen, if I may call it ſo, was uſually of 


braſs; one end pointed, in order to write; 


the r flatted, in order to efface what 


was wrong, by ſmoothing or cloſing the wax. 


Horace gives every writer moſt. excellent ad- 


vices, an en to Las: PRIN. WEE» as 


| Szpe Stylum vertas. ierum que din leg nag TY 
| See 7 | 77 


Oft turn your tyle, 5 11 0 e. 


2080 


en read. > 80 


t « 
: 
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Nes. is an : ad r very Ba dee” 


uſe :-a narrow ſpecies of ſpoon, deltined to 


collect, at funerals, the tears of the relations 
of the deceaſed, in order to depoſit them in 
the little phials which were placed with the 
aſhes 'in the urn, memorials. of 'theit grief.” 


Such are very frequently found: but the 


cuſtom is far higher than that of claſſic an- 


tiquity; for the PSALMIST, in expreſſing his. | 
ſorrows, alludes to it; Thou tells my it- 


. * 
F 1705 


tings ; put my tears into thy bottle. 


* 
4 
24 


Nj. is an inſtrument ſeemingly defi ed 
for the purpoſe of dreſſing the wicks of lamps. 
Ne 8. may ob be deſtined for che ſame 


uſes. 1 EY 55 
No g. is a brazen toda *ͤ 


No 10. is a fbula or brotche, ple, and ena- | 


Nie 11. 


meled with deep blue in front. 


* N 

* : 
Y IX | 
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fers from the moder 


ROMAN  AnTiqQuities. 
No 11. is a brotche, not 'unlike ſome uſed 
at ' preſent by the common Highlanders; 
whoſe .dreſs, in its genuine fimplicity, ſeems | 
to have been borrowed from the Romans. 
No 12. is alſo a 7 of button; but dif- 


ron dern (as do all I have feen) by 
having no ſhank: inſtead, was a tongue, ſimi- 
lar to thoſe of the common ibulæ. The front 
of this is enamelled with deep blue. 

N® 13. is another, of a very different fortn. 
This has alſo loſt its fbulæ; but the defect is 


very apparent. 


Ne 14. is a forceps; an inſtrument much in 
vogue among the Romans, for extirpating 
hairs. This was uſed for the ſame purpoſe as 


— + $ 


the Turkiſh fair do the Ruſma. The pincers 


here engraven are of great ſize and ſtrength ; 
perhaps uſed by ſome robuſt coxcomb, ſuch 


as Fenſius rallies ſo ſeverely, in his fourth ſatire, 


for his unbecoming effeminacy, p. 
Ne 15. 15. ſeem. to have been inſtruments 
of ſacrifice. . One end of each is round, and 
of the form of an olive; and was intended for 
the uſe of the aruſpices, to inſinuate under the 
entrails of the victim, and to lift them up for 


the better 7 ion of the | parts, | The other 
E 


extremity. of the longer is formed into a ſpoon, 
for the purpoſe of putting the frankincenſe into 


the cenfer. 


According to the uncertainty. that reigns 
reſpecting the uſes. of the antient inſtruments, 
I may hazard another, conjecture, that they 
have been chirurgical inſtruments. The 


. rounded ends were the probes; the hollow 
end of the longer, the ſpoon by which the 


balm was poured into the wound. - The metal. 


of which theſe inſtruments were made, proves, 


I * 
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ROMAN ANTVYQCUATAES  _ 
as. count Caylus remaerk that; the R 
had no apprehenſions of its dangeraus qualities, 
It, is probable, that they had, the art of tem: 
| pering © the magtal, ſo as ne the noxious 
ECTS. | abt yy HI 2447 
No 16. is braſs Baile Antiquaries ana 
rejoice that the Raman preferred this metal $6 
mouldering iron, which bas Preſertecbto them 
many” A delicious morſel. N n 32010: 
No 1). tab. ix. is one of thoſe,” Bulle) of 
— called: Ibypballus, in form of a heart, 
with a figure (in which decency was little gen- 
ſulted) on the upper part. Theſe were: ful: 
pended from the necks of childrens. and; origh! 
inally deſigned to preſerve them from the;#f- 
2 of envy; aſterwards from all kinds of 
evil 7. I cannot help thinking, that the: -good 
nurſes had another view, chat pof attrafting 
(in years of maturit ) the, e tlie haaf? 
W * little * 2501Y} 14 DEB 
ms u 5 40 
i 8 9 M26} 3G $33573-18 Se DV} a for 1265 
Hunc memo egina z pelle 
Hung ED clears bis nes 9 | 
n g net 
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| For i it is well known, * 2 wa in All 
Bs. had his. rain ang n ie WY , 
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I. Pueris turpicula res in collo quzdam ace 
2 obſit bonæ ſcæve cauſa. 15 
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it to the wri 
te Hold a charm ; asd the holes on one fide 
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Theſe amulets alſo repreſented the god Ff. 
cinus, ſynomymdus with that | Deity. Pliny ® 
relates, that he was not only the guardian of 


infants. but of the emperors themſelves ; that 


the very veſtals worſhipped him ; and the 


Victors placed him (the phyſician of Envy) 
beneath their triumphal cars 
Ne 18. is a locket with a hole at one end? 


in order to ſuſſ 5 me it round che fleck, or faſten 
This, perhaps, was deſigned 


intended that the contents ſhould tranſpire, 
and reach th&object of faſcination; wieder of 
love: whether of ambition 


Ne 19. a key; which gives GE no very 
the Roman lock- 


ſmiths;-: - 1&0 ; e QUIET. . (1194 TOOTHED] 
Neg. is one of. a nicer dem and n 


high ide of the: elegance 


ferved both for a a ring and key. It poſſibly 
was deſigned for the cabinet of 4 Roman lady 
or ſome Bellus homo. 
Ne 21. two rings ; one of bas, che _ 
of ſilver wire. of 
Ne 22. a braven weight betohgivg to a mh 
ſon's levelling- inſtrument, anſwerable to. a 


modern plummet. 


Noe 23. another of lead. belonging to 2 
fiſhing- net. 
N24. the tongue of an W DE fibula. © 
ii heſe are the ſubje&s I thought moſt wor- 
of engraving: but there were multitudes 
= N things found in the ſame place; but 
almoſt all of them fo mutilated or injured by 


5 2 as to be W 1 n 
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On leaving Flint, I took the road to Haltin; Fine Pro- 
and immediately on quitting the town, began ſpæd. 


to aſcend the ſteep ſlope of the county, fertile, 
and incloſed to the very edge of the mountain, 
which was parallel with the ſhore. The pro- 
ſpect improves the whole way; and from the 
heights expands to the north-eaſt and ſouth, 
into an almoſt boundleſs one. The eſtuary of 
the Dee appears beneath, with the city of Che- 
ter at its extremity. The peninſula of Wiral; a 
naked contraſt to our country, limits the caſ- 
tern ſide of our ſea; and the weſtern of the 
Merſey, rich in the commerce of Leverpool ; 
beyond which ſtretches the great county of 
Lancaſhire, — with plains and hills. The 
mountains of Torkſbire and Derbyſhire unite to 
bound the vaLE ROYAL of England; and the 
rich and wooded tract about Voribop and Ha- 


warden, with its neighbouring mountains, bring 


relief to the eye, tired with the contemplation 
of the far remote viewws. 07d bub 
This is but part of the magnificent terrace 
formed by the public road, that is continued 
from Hawarden to Clynnog in Caernarvonſbire, 
varying continually with matchleſs changes of 
The firſt ee of any note which occurs in 
the pariſh of Hallin, is a hamlet of a number 
of houſes, called the Per-tre, or hamlet; a 
name in Wales common to all ſuch aſſemblages 
of dwellings, where there is no church; 70 8. | 
tinguiſh it: from Zlan, where the place of de- 
votion ſtands. This took its riſe in the preſent 
century, and was much increaſed by the con- 
courſe of miners, on the diſcovery of a rich vein 
in the adjacent fields. | ED 


/ 


Alceſt 


Halkin. 
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Almoſt: contiguous, lies Haltin mountain; a 


voaſt tract; in the pariſh of che ſame names and in 
thoſe of Northop, Skeiviog, and Holywell. 


The ſurface is common: the mineral the 
property of Groſuenour, by virtue of a 
grant, made in 16 34, to his anceſtor, Sir Rich- 

ard Groſvenour knight, by Charles I. of all the 


mines of lead or rakes of lead, within the hun- 


dred of Coleſhill and Rhudland * Theſe tracts 
were before ſet on leaſes for a certain term of 
years. Thus James I. grants that term to 


Richard Gwynne, on payment of the annual ac- 


knowldgement of aeg A ſhillings and eight 
nce; and a new one was granted in 162, 

a warrant from lord treaſurer We/ton, to 
Richard Grofvenour, Eſq; Roger Groſvenour his 
fon, and Mr. Thomas Gamul, for their joint lives, 
paying the uſual rent, and a fine ten pounds 5. 
I apprehend that this grant, and another 


ſimilar, of the minerals in Bramfeld and Tale, 


made to the ſame gentleman, are the firſt alie- 


nations of this nature from the crown; which, 


for many centuries after the Conqueſt, aſſumed 
the entire claim of all mines and minerals, by 


virtue of the royal prerogative. Sir John Pet- 
tus Þ has preſerved a ſeries of grants, from the 


reign of Edward I. to that of Henry VII. in which 


they empower different perſons to ſcarch for 


ore. Some of them are confined: to particular 


counties, others to the kingdom in general: 


and the only prohibition is that of working be · 


neath caſtles or houſes; in gardens or mea- 
dows; the owners of which were to be ed 
nified in all da they might ain 
Richard II. is s the he ire prince who RI a 801 
ner 


9 Abs MSS. No. 2002. »Yo { Ibid. 
t Fodine W from p. 11. to 19. 
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neral allowance. In his letters patent to Rich- 
ard Wake, clerk, for ſearching for mines of gold- 
and ſilver in the county of Devon for ten years, 
the adventurer had power to dig (paying da- 
mage to the owner of the ground) as well with-- 
in liberties as without; and to pay one-tenth 
of the profit to the Holy Church, and a ninth: 
into the exchequer. | 0 
This is not the firſt inſtance of the applicati- 
on of the tithe of ore to religious uſes: Edward 
I. directs the ſame proportion to be paid to 
the parochial churches in Wales, out of the 
neighbouring mines. The abby of Baſing- 
werk had alſo a revenue ariſing from the ſame 
ſource f. h OT, HRT 6: 
I cannot find that the owner of the ground, 
in cafe the mine was diſcovered in private pro- 
rty, was permitted to have any ſhare of the 


Perty, U | 
profit, till the fifth of Henry VI. (1426); when 


the duke of Bedford, regent of France, received 
a ten years leaſe of all the mines of gold and 
ſilver in the kingdom of England, paying to 
Holy Church a tenth, to the king a fifteenth, 
and to the lord of the ſoil the twentieth part. 


This allotment, though ſmall, is a proof of the 


juſtice and moderation that guided the actions 
of the protector of Henry's infant years. 
Theſe regal grants were for every ſpecies of 
metal, excepting iron; for gold and ſilver, 
copper, tin and lead, and all other metals con- 


taining gold and ſilver. "Theſe two were the 


great object; yet the grants do not preclude 

the royal claim to the baſer kinds. | 
During this reign, the art of refining, or the 

ſeparation of metals from the ore, was _ 


 ® Retuli Wallie (Sir Foſeth Apis) 75. 
1 Tanner 8 Notit. Monaſt. OW + 
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the art magic. In a ſuperſtitious age, this ſuſ- 


picion might have proved fatal to the projec- 


tors; who wiſely aſſumed the moſt religious 
term for their myſtery, to obviate the malice. 
of their enemies. The metals were not to be 
tranſmuted, but franſubſtantiated f; for they 
had great reaſon to imagine, that the believers 
of the word in the religious ſenſe, would hard- 
ly contradict the feaſibility of the project in the 
temporal meaning. Beſides, they were to act 
under the guiſe of piety; for the adept > 


muſt be 5omo fragis 
A pious, holy, and religious ma, . 
One free from mortal fin, a very virgin |]. 


# 


© 4 


We hear nothingof the event of theſe underta 


kings; but imagine they ended like all others of 


. , % * 
- . 
* + 4 — 
8 * . 5 — 
* ; F 


* Rymer's Feadera, xi. 68. 128, 240, 39mt.,. 

Henry IV. had paſſed an act, that none ſhall uſe to 
multiply gold or filver, nor uſe the craft of multiplica- 
tion; and if any the ſame do, that he incyr penalty of 
«« felony.” This was aimed at perſons, who, under pres. 
tence of tranſmutation, counterfeited the nobler metals. 
But afcerwards it was found a check on the metallprgic art; 
2s 1t extended even to the puniſhment of any ingenious re- 
| finer, who had diſcovered the method of getting more gold 
and ſilver out of the baſer kinds than was known before, 
waich cccaſioned the repeal of the act, in the firſt year of 
Wilkam and Mary, c. zo. 

+ Ibid. Ben Jenſan's Alchemiſt 


the ground of an impoſture common enough 
in after times. There are not ſewer than four 
inſtances of perfons undertaking the tranſmuta - 
tion of the baſer metals into pure gold and ſil- 
ver; each of whom received the royal protec - 
tion *, to prevent them from being interrupted 
in their operations: for certain malevolent 
people ſuppoſed they uſed unlawful arts, i. e. 
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chat nature; The bubble did not die with 


this weak prince; for in 1476, we find that 
Edvard IV. gave the ſame encouragement᷑ to 
one David Beaupe and John Marchaunt, to have 


for four years facultatem et ſcientiam philoſophie « 


— naturalem generationts à mereurts in 
aurum faciendo, et ſimili modo a mercurid: in ar- 
gentum : the liberty of changing mercury into 
gold and\filver *. .- We heat no more of theſe 
impoſtures till the reigns of Elinabeth and James 
IL. when they were moſt Wer reviv- 
ed . 13 30 19 ys 107 1 , 1 35 594. ry, +! $414 £4 $44 


Ewan continued the 7 — . — grants to 


ſeveral great men; among others to the earl 
of Murwicl, the biel of Northumberland, and 
his brother Richard earl of Gloſter. The farm 
was nom encreaſed; they were to Fal y the king 
an eighth neat profit, the lord of the ſoil the 
ninth; and thercurate of the place the — 
In the ſhort and turbulent reign of Richard 


Ii. no attention was paid to concerns of this 


kind; but this ſucceſſor, Henm VII. in his very 
firſt year, diſcovered his ruling paſſion, avarice, 


by immediately appointing Jaſper duke of 


— — perſons of diſtincti- 


on, to be governors of all his mines in England 


and in Wales, paying tothe king the fifteenth 8 
of the pure gold and ſilver, and to Ane lord: of N 


the ſoil the eleventh, as it gromm. 


El Iz ABETH was the firſt-of our princes we a . 


laid the en for our mineral ſuccels,, "or 
3 * {3 + $43 819118 245 1 5 x76} 1. r 
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-& t 2 Life of Doftor 185 1 Ben PO 5 Aiken. 
Moſes Stringer, author of Opera Mineralia Aae, | 

S . which f ſuits better the cliracer 1 that 
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for all the vaſt manufaQures that aroſe in conſe- 
quence. I read, that in 145, Henry VI.“ 
(poſſibly on diſcovery of the impoſture of me- 
Allie tranſmutations) had ſent for, out of Hun- 
Fary, Auſtria, and Babemia, three experi 


ienced 
miners, and thirty er his mines; 
ſo unſkilled a Engliſb at that time. The 
eivil wars, which broke: out immediately aſter, 


Fraſtraredthis wiſe meaſure. E/jzabetbreſum- 


ed it, being too quick: ſi not to ſee into 
rhe defects and wants of her kingdom. She 
not only adopted it, but improved on the plan. 
Our knowliege of minerals was almoſt -extin- 
guiſhed, a of courſe the manufactures which 
depended on them. We imported our ſwords, 
ur knives, ſtirrups, bits, and even our ipi 
out of Germany, through the channel o «the 
2Netherlunds.- "Dui works of braſs, and even our 
wire, exc a ſmall quantity which was 
worked by hand, were of foreign brick. The 
firſt ſtep taken by this politic printeſs, was to 
forbid the importation of theſe and ſeveral o- 
ther articles, from parts beyond ſea 9: the next, 
was to invite into her kingdom foreign miners, 
foreign ſmelters, ee VE of mr 
*extlis productions.” ith 10 
She next formed a corporation, Under the 
title Uf rtr Soeixry FOR' THE MINES ROYAL, 
The firſt governor Was Miiliam earl of Pen- 
broke : ſeveral men bf rank were joined in the 
[commiſſion as aſſiſtants, and ſeveral citizens, 
and ſome foreigners of known experience in 
theſe matters. She likewiſe framed the ſame 
members into another corporation, which na- 
*turally depended on the former, vix. the Soctt- 


Y FOR THE nner. eee Wokks. 
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* Rymer, xi. 317. J Statate 5th Elizabeth, c C. 7. 
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corpe rations were founded on May the 


LY 50] YT SNLITS TT a7 ell A1 
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ate e fs had been made, a few years 


ed the mines of eight counties, befides thoſe 
in Wales; to Daniel bſepzer © in 1864 "ſhe 
made another — to Cbruclius Devoe; and 
a'third in the 
than All, , eee, Thats,” of all mines, mi- 
nerals, Ant ſobterrancous- treaſures; (except 
8 and allum) which Tralt be found itr all 
er ne England (not mentioned in the 
former f Bo Within 'the * "Engliſh" pale in 
elan. fd 2 name of gold," filver, copper, 
tin, Nai quickſilver, caamian ore, -or ple 
en and all manner of :EWres or bares, 


ſimple or pate; Wir or compounded for latten 


Vite Gf el, Sc. TO each of theſe pa Patentes 
an 110 Was joined. 40 OR 
is worth oblerving, aut dk An „in 
wat h theſe grants, Tays' abſolute claim to all 
mines whatfoeyer, under a notion that they are 


royal mines; yet the prerogative could ta 


'be entitled to uch which yiefded gold and ff 
ver. 85 origin of this pretence aroſe fr 
the king's right” of coinage, in order that he 
might Have the requiſite materials; which 
FRY have confined him to the two noble me- 


tals. But until the a when 


our conſtitutioh was abliſhed, and the royal 


and the private property juſtiy diſtinguiſh- 
ed, che js ct was too weak to aſſert his 


rightful den. EL EAR RTR herſelf was too 


fond of the darling prerogative (even with all 


her boaſted love to her people) to reſign t — : 


part. Her. patent to William Humfrey and 
n Shut is worded i in the molt unlimit- 


ed 


curing materials for theſe 
new made teres; ; for in 1563, ſhe had grant- 


me year, more comprehenſive 


5 


ing, That al 
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ed manner; for it notonly gave them power to 


fink ſhafts whereſoever x NET (gardens, 
Sc. excepted), but to build houſes re to 


carry on the works, not only upon the royal 


demeſnes, but in the grounds 7 ag derade 
jects. The ſpirited Percies, in th on of 
Tbomas earl of Northumberland, Gr L 
this invaſion; of his right. He conteſted with 
the cron the title to the copper mines in his 
manor of Keſwiat; but the, lawyers decided a- 
gainſt him, alledging, that although t the ore 
Had a power to grant away its manors, it 
not the power to alienate the mineral, b being 
e to the prerogative of the crown. 
4 But, as uſual, the gentlemen of the. long 
had two opinions reſpecting this. point; 
ſome aſſerting,” that if any gold or. filver was 
found. in the mines of baſer metal, the whole 


would belong to the king; which, in fact, was | 


beſtqwing all the mineral property on the 
crown, 9 being ſcarcely any haſe metal but 
what holds ſome particles of the nobler: others 
Again, in a future e e ht this by. ſay- 
b gold or ſilver con- 
© tained in the baſe metal of à mine, in the 
bands of a ſubject, be of leſs; value than the 
<; baſe, metal, yet if the old or ſilyer do-coun- 
*. tervail the charge of refining it, or be of more 
| < worth than the baſe. metal ſpent. in 1 — 
rf as well the 
metal as the gold and ſilver i in, it, belongs to 
che preragative of the crown *.* . | 
Such was the ſtate of the royal EET: 10 d 


| couraging t to * ee of che . till the 


27 2 | I» ; grear 


Toms. © This opinion was n in 460 . and ſubſcribed 


by Maynard, Glanville, hg. en be firſt ores of the 
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great event of the Rx vo when the 


crown, in the firſt, year of William and Mar, 


op 1 l 3 W mines of 


or 1 may r —.— in 
a quantities. \..By a following act, this ri 
ky ain confirmed ; only the crown reſerve: 


44 a power of purchaſing, within thirty 


9 er railing, all res made merchantable, 


at the foll wing, rates: copper at 164 p n 
uc 


lin at 40 J. lead at + 54 in default of ſi 
bean the owners ele pLliberty to diſpoſe 
their ore 2 Thus, as Mr. 


8 


e A oa the. private ners ? 


were nat, dicouraged, 92255 m _worki mines, 
through a LP may be claimed as 
royal ; neither does 1 
juſt rights of his 3 fince he may have all 
ay aße ac metal contained, in the ore, payi 
r it than the value of the baſe —_ 

nn ie 9be;.tp ebe haſe een the any 
owner is by reaſon and, law entitled. 
= Some 00 of the ores and foflils of 1 the 
mineral tract, which gaye riſe, to, this digreſſi- 
on, will pe given when, 1 - eroſs it Ai the 
courſe. of my journey. We inns 

From Part Halkin, 1 purſued my journey 
along the Chelter road; and pals by the Llan. 


The church i 11S dedicated. to St. Mary ;; - 1s a neat 


{mall lately A'S partly by. a brief, 
partly b 1 


a church, many in. Doomiday-book. .. wi" 
the Conqueſt, this tract bore * name of Al-. 
chene, from which the preſent name is taken. 
Brynffordd, a townſhip now in the pariſh f 
g .G. 2 AO. 
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ng depart from the 


ſcription, D ſtood: on the ſite of | 
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Ltrs Epwin. MozL y "Gaz. 
Holywell," and a place called a, itt at that 
time were joined to it. Doomiday-book ſays, 
that here was à church and a 5 — and 
three boors; a mill of five ſhillings annual 
value; and a wood half a league long, and 
forty perches broad; "the whole valued at ten 
| fillings. 3132.4 IH” EY 
The old Britiſh his of chis Place (il re- 
rained” by the Welſh ) is Lugan, from a ſaint, 
known, believe, only in the Mei calendar. 
About two or three miles farther, in a dez 
moraſs on the left hand, are the foundations 
an antfent pile, called Lys Edwin, or Llys Llan 
— ain, — — the ſeat of Edwin ap Gromw, 
"of Teganyle, about the year 1041. I[t 
ede in the family till the death of a de- l 
ſcendant of his, Home Gwynedd, who loft his 0 
life in the cauſe of Glendwr; when his forfeited 4 
CN beſtowed by Henry IV. on one Bry- 5 


oh — His poſterity poſſeſſed” them till i 
. we rg if of Henry VI. who granted them to Sir 
= Jeb Stanley, grootn'of the bedchamber®. They ill © 
| * "af =>: became the pr e of 'a younger N 
1 | 'M Kaen 0 remained in their > 
pe nos in the lait d I find a Sir Ed- | 
. rs Stanley of Flint 1, married to a daughter 
= WE: © George lord Stanley, about the latter end of 


_thereign 167 Henry | VII. who probably was owner 

> e af 2 

® ; . muſt not p vnnoticed a ſtron Britiſh 
FEES 6. — y _ oſt, which ſoars above the road, 5 two 
miles to the right. It lies on the ſummit of a 
wy, and is fufrounded with LY Sreat fofs and 

1 1 — 1 + | ee 5 "OI "dike 
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Mon y. Gar. NoatneMt 
dike of a circular * with an entrance as 
uſual tO. 0 grown 4 
mount within the preeinct; a ceſpiti- 
lium, from hence our antient heroes might 
deliver. their araith or allocutio, to animate their 
followers againſt the invading ſtrangers. This 
-poft is called oel y Gaer, e of the for- 
treſs; a name common to ſeveral others of 
ſimilar uſe. This ſeems to have been an out- 
poſt of the Ordoticat, in order to defend their 
country againſt the Roman invaders. (We | 
"ſhall, towaids the end of the volume, have oc- 
caſion to mention the chain of poſts along the 
(Areydian hills, from that next to the ſea, to re- 
mbte and internab parts. Our anceſtry diſput- 
el the poſſeſſion\ of their country by inches. 
Here they lodged their wives and children; 4 
ta theſe places they drove: their cattle out of 4 
the low country: they eſtahliſned in eacli nu- 2 
merous . to: ally forth and repel 55 
the fo; ort defend all that was dear to them, | 
ſhould the-iavadets be hardy enough to atracl 
"oy hag 03 CBP AP 77 1 a: s 
In later times this proved ata WO; 
liant artizan of Ou²en fs ang 1; Howel: | 
- nedd whom we: lately: mentioned) was 3 30193 
ed ina negligent hour, within this poſt, and 
there beheadedoꝰ ae wad+ e 
Non TO, a lictle town, lĩes next on the road. N Norchop. 
Ie bears tht addition of North, to diſtinguiſh | 
it from the other Hope. The Britiſh name: is 
Lian from Su n, daughter of 
Maelgum Gwynedd, . gs ws ing ap 
EZinion © 78 p Cunedda II lei, &c. who died 
in 986. Won 915 215901 21 Jig e 2 
73162 30 px 903 bat ci DAR 90 vii Nein 
& $0460] „ib Gee, 2 — wo The | 
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and A Within are: three effigiated 


_ »him to have 8 
tidned in the pedigree / of the kamphreyſes'of 


* 


Noro. Erb- Cast. 


28 *The church is dedicated 10 St. Peter. The 


is long and embattled: the tower lofty 


thmbs ; one of: 2a: fat Frye hoſe name is 


"oft; and figure much injury time. Ano- 


tler of a ſhort warrior; complete armed, and 
in good preſeruation: vn diis ſhikld is a croſs 
palſte, o in che middie ich a mullet be- 
turen four] others. Fbel inſcription is thus, 
Hin jacet- Jeb: Harin ap Bled uh. I ſuſpect 
tain of! dugleficld,; men- 


»Bogtlwyddanyzand ſaid to haverbeeniinterred 27 
Phe third is of a lady, inſcribed Lletcr . 
-anf'anno'dominin4go2.:: Actording to traditi- 
n, ther hame was Lleuci dug, 'a celebrated 
- brauty of that period 3: pet 'F APs othe-ſame Who 
aS beloved by a noted bard, hö coming 0 
uiſit her aſter bug abſenct, metrwith the faine 
hock as the) Gbrziatier; te Rau did; for each 
tfound their beloved in hen dſH1ẽ The bard 
+ifaimtod at 'rhe:faghk; crevived;\.and'com ſedan 
elegy on her. The Chevalzeriretived 
world, and faundeim che abbyrofs La Trapp 
Kubus - for its religidus auſtòritiess i 21s! 


ast $i1Qetween the right and ninthſtone; 3bout 


bguagter;ofid7 mile aut of the Gen road, arc 
the ruins of Eulo caſtle, placed um che edge of 


_ 5,7, deep wondud-dinglec: Iba a falt fortreſß 


:\confiſting of. Twe/\ parts oi ohlong tower, 
rounded at the ſide, and guarded oh tha ãxceſ- 
zaſible places by a ſtrong wall at ſome diſtance 
from it: an obhlong yard, With tlie remains of 
Lxxincular:tower\ àt its extbemity forms the 
other part. The towers are now finely over- 
, grown with ivy, and command the view of three 
ddoded glens, deep and darkſome, forming a 
moſt — ſolitude. 
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ls the woods near this place, called to „ 
day Coed Eule, part of the flower of the army. 
detached by Henry II. in 1157, from his camp 
on Saltney, was ſurpriaed and defeated by Ha- 
vid and Conan, the ſons of Owen Graymedd, ſent Battle, 
by their father with a ſtrong party from his: 
camp near Bafingwerk.. They ſuffered the 
enemy to march along to che ft ſtrei — of the 
country, till their forces were entangled in the 
depth of woods, and the ſteeps of the narroy. 
vallies, ſo frequent in theſe parts. The attack 
was ſudden, fierce, and unexpected: the 


laughter dreadful : and the gy carried e 


ven to Henrys encampment *., This proved 

but a prelude to the Engliſh of i 5 ſecond defeat. 

The king, with an intent to repair the diſgrace, 
marched * with his whole army; and at 
Coleſhill, near Flint, ſuffered; himſelf to be en- Battle of 
caged in the ſame difficulties as his detach- Coleſnill. 


ment experienced before. His: forces, were 


again defeated; and Euftace Fitz Jabn, a baron 
firſt in rank, wealth, and abilities among the 
Engliſh; and Robert de Courci, another fs 
28 with . of, . were "Nj | 


* — rallied” his —— oo — the ; 
Welſh: but in the end, he thought It, prudent 
to withdraw his army, and encamp in a ſecure 
ſtation. It probably was on the elevated 
groy nd of the townſhip of Coleſbill, at Gadlys, 

2 name 
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2 b 207. 0 1 8 4: Gail. Newby, üb. . e. 1 
This is the author whom the Welſb call Grilling * 
Brompton, 1048. 
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BATTLE or enk unn 
a name ſignfficantof the circumſtance, palatiam 


caſtren/e, or the royal head- quarters. He a- 
tetwards attempted to cut off the retreat of 
Orden Gwynedd, by marching along the ſhore, 
and ettin between him and the mountains; 
but the wiſe prince, penetrating into his views, 
retired to a plain near St. Aſaph, ſtill called 
CM-OwEN, or Owen retreat; and from thence 


to a ſtrong poſt, named Bryn Pin, defended 
by great ramparts and ditches. This cam 
lies in the pariſh of St. George, on a lofty re 
above the Hen, and is now Wr Pen 7 
Pare. ry IN 
BRYN Drenwhiwew®; 'or rhe eminence on 
which Owen pronounced he order, RETREAT! 
by its name preſerves the memory of the cir- 
cumſtance. It lies over Pentre Bagilt, below 
| Gadys, and is ſuppoſed to have been the ſpot 
from which he retired to Ci/-Owen. 

A circumſtance, ever 3a. of this: bat- 


tle, proves, that the repo 225 8 having 


extirpated the race of 3 8% our of the princi- 
pality, was erroneous. A young Welſhmon, kill- 
ed in this dattle, was diſorvered eight days af- 
ter, attended by his faithful dog, who remain- 
ed by the corpſe the whole time, without food, 
and defended it from being! ang prey of birds 
and wolves 5. e 

There is no fore of eradition abou the foun- 
Ak of the caſtle of Eulb. Whether it might 
not have been built by one of the lords of Te. 
gangle, or whether it was erected by Heut to 
. a 9 n wy ning. a 2 

r 


, Boe, 2 | hill ; D ehawelach, return. 
Fan Canbr. Tein ib. *. & 10. f. 254.9 


IF ICY 


w_ 7 5 
mii 2 Fs * 


Oe 


here; Fill not — to i n, 
been for centuries in ruin; for Leland ſpeaks 


of it as © a-ruinous caſtle or pile, belonging to 


© Hoele, a genleman of Flyniſbire, that by aun- 


© cient. accuſtume was wont to give the bagge 
of the ſylver harpe to the beſte harpir of Nor#6 


© Walys, as by a 2 of his-anceſtors *.” 


The antiquary adds, that he dwellith at Pen- 
« rinein Flyntſhire.” We know of no ſuch place 
in the county; but ſuſpect that the gentleman 


intended was Thomas a” Richard ap Howl, lord 


of Moftyn, in whoſe family that privilege was 
long inveſted ; that gentleman having been 
cotemporary with Leland. | 


. 


** 3 . 


; 
/ 


The manor of Eulo was in the crown he newer. p 


26th" of Henry vill. who granted it to: Peter 


with the tolls of the Je rnarket of — 


reign of queen Elizabeth, it was held by Ed- 


ward Stanley; by payment of 207. 105. ayeary. 
At preſent it is in poſſeſſion of Jabs ſes 
5 cluie „of Llanerch. 


Stanley eſquire, gentleman of his houſhold, 


ithin this lordſhip. —_— conſiderable Potterie: 


potteries of coarſe earthen · ware; ſuch as pans, 


jugs, great pots for butter, plates, : diſhes, 
ovens, flower - pots, Sc. There are fourteen 


works, which make annually between three 
and four thouſand pounds worth, The ware 
is moſtly exported to Ireland, and the towns on 
the Welſh — eee to Swanſey. There 
are beſides ſix 


fire · bricks, few clays being better fitted for the 
purpoſe of reſiſting the intenſe heat of the 


enn oat 15 5 are nag of diffe- 
| +. © HSE 


1s. Leland ſti. v. or 14 eee MSS. No. 1968, 1 8 
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r works, for the making of 
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rent Brehna ſome of thoſe which are called | 
bearers weigh two hundred pounds. Great 

quantities oy tiles for barn-floors, and for rooms, 
are alſo made here; and the annual ſale of theſe 
two articles amounts to about twelve handred 
"Pounds, i 150 201 01.5915 ut ach 

This eluy i is 10 a deep aſh- colbur; ed 
in beds of a great thickneſs; and is dug up in 
hard jumps, reſembling a ſhaley rock; after 
which it is left for à eonſiderable time expoſed 
to the air, in order to effect its diſſolution. 

The bricks made with it are ſet in the lead- 

furnaces with pn = ter Aa inſtead of mor- 
THE . foam 
rl 228% malt 1 not leave the pariſh of nber * 
| out viſiting the maritime parts, which ſtretch 
along the channel of the Dee. We find there 
the ames of certain-tewnſhips taken notice of 
in Doomſday book; Lead lroot, Normanixed 
into Lalbroc, from the Angio-Saxon, Lad, and 
Broca either from the quantity of lead waſhed 
out of 1 it, or from the ſmeltin 2 eſtabliſh- 
ed on it. This'townſhip, after the Conqueſt, 
| rr held by Robert of Rbudlaud. 5 10 2712 
Uu rox was another, now known by 
the name of Golſyhn. 

a 5 Werk, — mis hid by l. 

g | lion de Malbedeng, from the church of Chſter. 

E It is twice mentioned in Doomſday book; and 

is faid to have had on t a wood a league and a 

half long. In one place mention is made of 

two villeyns and two hoors: in another, of one 
villeyn and a radman; and ithat it had been 
poſſeſſed by one Emi a freeman. Of late 

"years, a very handſome pier has been built 

by the river Dee company in this townſhip, jut. 

ting into the — for dne protection "a 

Smet en the 
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he: ſhips bound to or "from: Cheſter, - under 

| which they may take anden int ben weather or : 

a adverſe winds. $I #* ) 

From hence I em dd ee a ſ mall Hann 
town, flouriſhing under the auſpices of its den. x 
lord, Sir John Glynne 'baronet. TI ſhall ſpeak 5 

firſt of the manor and caſtie. The laſt forms 

a moſt . pictureſque: object, ſoaring above the 

woods. This place, like moſt others in our 

county, bears two names, Pennard bala 

perhaps corrupted: from Pen y Loch, or 4 

head land above the lake; Saltney,: and the other 
ſubjacent marſhes having once been covered | 

by the ſea. The other name is Saxon, as we a 
find it written in Doomſday book, Haordine; * 
at which time it was a lordſhip; had a church, — 4 
two Carucæ or ploughlands, half of one belong © 
ing to the latter; half an acre of meadow; a 
wood two leagues long and half a league 
broad. The whole was valued at forty ſhil- l 
lings; yet on all this were but four villeyns, 
fix boors, and four en law was the 
ſtate of ation 
It is probable, that e 8 had n Roman. 
Britiſb poſt, oppoſed to the country of the Car- 
avis, and to the invading Romans. To the 
wieſt of the church, in a field adjoining to the 
road, is a. mount called Truman's hill, within 
2 Pivce: of ground which appears to have been 
„and nicely floped. - This: evidently _ 
had: been a ſmall camp; whoſe figure had been 
| . obliterated by the frequency of agricul- 
It ſtood on the brow of the hill, and 
; As a full-view of the country; Ano- 
ther mount, called Conna's He, is to be ſeen 
near Broadlang houſe. The Rot, an eminence 
| (overlooking another flat) with foſſes, and 
an exploratory mount, lying i in 2285 pau of 
5 resford, 
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HAWARZ DE U. 
Gxresford, was another; and at 'Caer-Eflyn, a | 
fourth. We ſhall find occaſion to ſpeak more 


of theſe in the courſe of our journey. 


The Saxons «nan — of every 
Hoods hold which the Britons or the Romans had 
deſerted. Some they retained, others they ne- 
glected, as the policy of the new invaders, and 
the neceſſity of the ſituation, required. This, 
before the Conqueſt, was a chief manor, and 
the capital one of the hundred of Atiſcreſs. 
the invaſion of William, it was found in = 
poſſeſſion of the gallant. Edin, and probably 
was one of the places of his reſidence. It was 
a cover to his Mercian dominions againſt t 
: Britons, the natural * inveterate enemies 
the Saxan race. 5 
On the Conqueſt, it was: ben. in 
the vaſt grant made to Hugh: Lupus. It after- 
wards devolved: to the barons of Mont-alto, or 
Mold, which they held hy ſtewartſhip to the 
carls of Cbefter, and made it their reſidence “. 
Genealogiſts f tell us, that Roger — 
 lerine, fon of one of the noble adventurers who 
followed the fortunes of William the conqueror, 
poſſeſſed this caſtle; and having; 8 con- 
teſts with the elf, often; ſaved: himſelf by 
retreating to it; and from that cirumſtance it 
was called Howard's Den. But, with high reſ- 


pect to all the blood of all the Howards, it does 


not appear that their name was then known: 
with more probability does their hiſtorian ſay, 
that William, ths ſon of fitz-valerine, receiv- 
ed the addition of de Haward or Howard, 
from the r wk 1 een 
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HA w ARDEN. 3 
Chefter, to prevent that honour from being, 
according to the expreſſion of the time, par- 
celled out among di affs, this, as well as the 


other fortreſſes, were reſumed by the crown; =: 
In 1264; Llewelyn,. prince of Wales, had a con- Ceded 
ference at this place“ with Simon de Montfort, Llewelyn 
the potent earl of Leiceſter, where they eſta- 57 on ryp- 


bliſned peace between Cheſhire and Wales, in 
order to promote their reſpective deſigns ; and 
| in the year following, on June the 22d, | Mont- 

fort obliged his captive monarch to make an 
abſolute.cefſion- to the Mei prince, not only 


of this fortreſs , but of the abſolute ſovereign- 


ty of Wales, and img + of its barons, 
heretofore paid to Henry. After the . 
on of Leicefter's rebellion, Hawarden re 


the -pacification brought about by the Pope's 


legate Ottoboni, between Henry and Llewelyn, 
it ſeems as if the caſtle had been deſtroyed ; 


for, among other articles, Llewehn agrees to 
reſtore to Robert de Montalto, his lands in 
 Hawarden, and reſtrains him from building a 


caſtle there for thirty years 4; probably it was 


deftroyed by Llewehn himſelf, who foreſaw the 


impoſſibility of his keeping a fortreſs ſo gear 
the Eugliſ borders. This caſtle muſt ſoon have 


been rebuilt; for I find in L280 it was ſtyled 

hat year was diſtinguiſhed by the general 

inſurrection of the Fel, under their prince 

; oy and his brother David; the great ef- 
fort o | 

| liberties and ancient mode of government. 


7 4 Rymer, i. 814. ,. 1 Idem.i. 845. 


Altiales Ceftrences, quoted by Carte, ii. 151. 


our gallant countrymen'to preſerve their 
The 
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apſed Relapſes 


to the crown. I muſt obſerve, that in 1267, in 8 the 
rown. 
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The attempt was, begun by Davide at FO 
time-newly reconciled to his brather, on March. 
22d; in a ſtormy night, which favoured his de- 
fign.. He ſurprized this caſtle. put the gar- 
| Sarprize riſon to the ſword, and wounded., and took 
by David priſoner Roger de Cliffordy; juſticiary, of Che, 
BE 5 ter. Aſter the death of, Llewelyn,. and. 
ſubjection of Wales, David ſuffered. for, this 
in 2 moſt ſevere and diſtinguiſhed, manner; 
being the firſt in England who died as a trai- 
tor in the way in uſe at thistime. He was a 
_ of a moſt unamiable character equal- 
perfidious. to his brother, his country, 
— to Edward, his benefactor and protec- 
tor. In the writ ſor his trial (which was be- 
fore the whole baronage of England. Edward 
enumerates his kindneſles to him in this pathe- 
tic manner: Quem ſuſceperamus exulem, 
nutriveramus orphanum, ditaveramus de pro- 
« priis terris noſtris, et ſub alarum noſtrarum 
© chlamide foveravimus, | ipſum inter majores 
© noſtri palatii collocavimus . The laſt prov- 
ed his greateit misfortune. He might. 0 | 
pleaded exemption from the Engliſh juriſdicti- 
on, and flung a ſtrong. odium on the tyranny 
of the conqueror, had he not accepted a baro- 
ny, a ſeat among the Engliſh peers. He was 
in the ſame ſituation as the duke of Hamilton i in 
later times; who: denying! the power of, the 
court, was told that he was not tried as. a Scotch 
peer, but as cat] of Cambridge, a peerage be- 
ſtowed on him by his unfortunate maſter. 2 
Davio was condemned to four ſpecies: of 
puniſhment; to be drawn. by a horſe to the 
plwwace of execution, as a traitor to the king who 
had made a knight of him; to be hanged for 
murdering Fulk nt and other knights, 
wu ebb EA 0 . ee N n in 
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in this caſtle; for his ſacrilege in committing 
thoſe murders on Paim- Sunday, his bowels 
were to be burnt; and finally, his bey was 
to be quartered, and hung in different parts 
of the kingdom, becauſe he had, in different 
5 conſpired the death of the king“ N ful 112 oF 
3 * find hothing more of this place till tbke 
1327 the firſt of Edward IIl. , When 
Nohl the laſt baron of Montalt, (for want 
06 iſſue) paſſed this manor, and his other great 
poſſeſſions; to abel the queen motlier ; but 
on her diſgrace, it anni to the crown. 
In 139) che king granted the te wartſhip Granted 
„ with H — Sc. to M illiam to the earl 
of Saliſbury but as. Nabel re- of Salifs 
tained a life. intereſt in the grant, he procur- br. 
ed her releaſe of it, for the ſum: of ſix hundred 
\ marks. * 4 eee e oy — as the 
death reat nephew. 4 1 Sali/- 
buy . ;beheaded by the toœnſmen of 
 Granteftery. after-an- 3 inſurrection, 
in 1400 in favour of. ichurd H. his depoſed 
maſter lin Saliſbury had before granted his eſ- 
fares in'fee to Tbamas nauumtague dean of Sa- 
rum, Bube de Clifſord, John Jendur, und 
Rialurd Hertrombe, andi their heirs: but after 
his artainder, by act of parliament 7th. Henry 
IV. they became forfeited to the king. | 
In 1471 it was granted, by patent from 1411. 
f Henry IV. to his ſechnd ſon Thoma duke of 
Clarbnce but in 1414 the 2d of Henm V. Tho- 
nas eart of Saliſbury ſoni to Jabn, petitioned 
" for” anauilling » the former ſentence: hisigfuit 
Nee $ referred amn then 
8 diſmiſſed. 
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| To Sir 


| H AWARDEN. 
diſmiſſed? Henry then made to. Clarence ano- 
ther grant, in which the former was declared 
to be invalid. In N advowſon of the liy- 
Ing is alſd given. 


"CLARENCE was lain at the battle of Hs 
in 1420y'and died without iſſue. / Hawarden 


Thomas retürned to Henry V. and from him to his ſon 


Stanley. 


"a of. 


Henry VI. who, in 1443, granted it to Sir The- 
mat Stanley, coptieiies Bok his houſhold, and 


to che heirs male of his body: but in — it 
was reſumed; and in the next year granted, to- 
gether with Mold, to Eidward Pl rince of Mala, 
On this occaſion Fobn Hertcombe. claimed Haw- 
_, *rdatar the — 1 and on this 

ea obtained a privy to enquire into it. 
* 5. inquiſition was taken; his plea was found 


tobe good; and reſtitution was made. This 


obs — levied a fine to Sir Richard 
trangew cht, &c- and Fobn' Nesabam, 
705 Needbam an his heirs. A 
In 1454, 4 8 was levied to Richard Ne- 
with earl of Saliſbury, and Alice his wife (daugh- 
ter to Thomas Montatute; the great earl of Sa- 
 liſoury) and Sir Tomas Stanley knight; after- 
-wards lord Stanley , to the uſe of Thomes Stan- 
ie, and the heirs male of his body; on con- 
dition, that if Thomas Stanley do ſell, or ſuffer 
diſcontinuance, or if he die without iſſue male, 


it is lawful for the ſaid Richard earl of Saliſbu- 


. or the heirs of Alice his wife, to re- en- 
ter. On the death of Lord Stanley, the fee 
deſcended to his ſon! and heir Thomas, after- 
wards earl of Derdy; and after his deceaſe, to 
his ſecond * Mergeret counteſs of Rich- 


7 4 94 N 
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He had 5 Elinr, daughter a of Richard yy of 


Warwick. £3" 
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nond and mother to Henry VII. That mo- 
narch, in 1495, honoured the place with a vi- 


fit,” and made ſome reſidence here for the a. 


muſement of ſtag- hunting: but his primary 
motive was to ſoothe the earl her huſband, 


ter the ungrateful execution of his brother Sir 


W illiam Stanley. 
On the death of Aae ud geſcend- 


ed to Momas earl of Derby, grandſon to the 
late earl; and continued in his family till the 
execution of the gallant James earl of Derby, 
in 1651: ſoon after his death, it was purchaſ- 
ed from the agents of ſequeſtration, by ſer- 
jeant Glynne. On the reſtoration, the Lords 


made an order, on the 17th of July, 1660, 


that the earl of Derbys, 5 ſeveral other lords 
eſtates, which had been ſold in the late uſur- 
pation, without their conſents; ſhould be re- 

ſſeſſed by them without moleſtation ?. This 


induced CHhnne to make an offer to the earl, 
of the ſurrender of Hawarden, for a leaſe of 
three lives f. The propoſal” was either reject- 


ed, or not immediately accepted: the cſs. 

uence of which was, the loſs of the whole to 
Jon Derby family. The Lords, reſentful of the 
indignities their order 4 experienced in the 
late troubles,” began wi attempt to obtain 


reparation to one of the greateſt ſufferers; In the 


December of the ſame year, they ſent down to 
the Commons a private bill, for the reſtoring 


to Charles earl of Derby, all the manors, lands, 


' &c. which belonged to his late father. This 

was e N and the bill n hid 

Br er 
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* Account communicated to me by Sir 2 =" 

;£ Hats, xæxiii. 30. | 
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96 Hay, 4 Ex. 
d4ſide, without eyer coming to a ſecond read- 
ing * The carl was then glad to. compound 
wth, the ſerjeant for the property. of this place, 
g grammes i it to him wack his ws z- 5 whom 
it ir ſt remains. if 
It appears; by theſe. xoceeding: _— if the 
parliament was fearful of the co equences of 
even an act of juſtice; for, during the long 
dr Shang had . . vaſt. change bf 
property, effe ſuch variety of means, 
that it was apprehended, that the enquiry into 
* cauſes, and the diſpoſſeſſion of numbers 
P ach quietiy enjoyed ſuch property from 
| | their athers, might be attended with the moſt 
. | inflammatory conſequences. It is likewiſe pro- 
be. | bable,. that many of the members, might be 
le ay in t e event; therefore, y * deter- 
ined OP... At; ance. any proceeding... 
| might een tend to affect the fortunes of, eee 
or, friends. Numbers of ſales were made by 
7 loyaliſts themſelves, under. the influence of 
They were content to receive. a trifle 
rk the purchaſe, rather than loſe the whole by 
violence; for there were 1 few who had not 
incurred a premunire under the ruling, powers; 1 
MR they were 415 10, ret clear of by a ſeem- 
ly., voluntary ſale they were thus 
dif ra ans in the hope of rer enjoyment of 
heir fortunes, they laid the blame on. the 
Hogs and A e per the calumay. of his reject- 
ing, this bill, after it had bees paſſed ed 
f = br both houſes. . : 
During the civil. wars, this, caſtle. bote 
the uſual viciſſitudes of fortune. It was firſt 
fleſſed by the parliament, and kept for its 
— uſe till the year 1643, at which time a ceſſati- 
in 1643. on of arms being agreed to, on U * oy the 
ing, 


LEST I lo. ot. n 1 


„ ian am. am 


A os... . «»» es \ 


Drake, xxiii. 53. 


8 


when the Lriſß rebels, a number of the ** | 


were drawn from Ireland; and landed at M/ 
eyn in this county, in the month of November. 
Theſe were immediately employed to reduce 
the caſtle of Hawarden. The garriſon received 
by a trumpet, a verbal ſummons; which gave 
occaſion to the following letters between lieu- 
tenant colonel Marrow, and Fobn Warren and 


Alexander Elliot, the commanders on the part 


of the parliament... I omit the immediate. an- 


ſwer to. the ſummons, written in the religious 


ſtrain affected by the party; died Ae 1 
Plües is like g- eee e ae n Hi 


© GENTLEMEN,... .. gde 


7 It; is not for to hear you 25 that l 3 155 f 
here; but in his majeſtie s name to demand 


© the caſtle for his majeſtie's uſe: as your! al · 


1 


to enveigle thoſe en ſouls that are 


2 W 


NO 1 1 eee * l 
, ; 7 - + FX #4 
* e 40 2 &S 1 18 5] 1 


legiance binds you to he true to him, and not 


within With you; ſo I deſire your reſoluti- 
tion, nen _ ee the e . 


The dende: from the caſtle was $26 this way | 


4 


If SIR, 


We have ** to file your Gen | 


6 to preaching, in regard we find you thus 


employed. If there be innocent ſouls here, 
- 60 will require their blood of them that | 


© ſhed it. We can keep our allegiance and 


© the caſtle too; and therefore you may take 


© your anſwer, as it was in Eugliſb plain enough 


before: we can ſay no more, 8 e s, will 


FOOTE n 


H ; 8 | Theſe 


* Ruſhrwerth II. part ii. zoo. 


Hiwirpen. 


"25 Theſe letters had at the time but little 
weight. Captain Thomas Sandford, leader of 
the Firelocks, determined to fright them into 
_ fabmiſſion by the terror of his name, or per- 
ſuade them to terms b the powers of his pen; 
and | . 88 tl de obſtinate Na 
Ants. | OY mot gu 


. a # { 4 


* 4» : 
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2 1 e you very | well Abe or "EW 
© heard, of my ba and diſpoſition ; and 
that I never give or take quarter. I am now 
© with my Firelocks (who never yet neglected 
l opportunity to correct rebels) ready to uſe 
vou as I have done the Iriſh : but loth I am 
* 115 ſpill my countrymen's blood; herefore, 
eſe I Zaviſe you to your feilty and obe- 
alle towards Th majeſty; and ſhew_yonr- 
© ſelves faithful ſubjects, by delivering the caſ- 
= tle into my bands for his mpjeſty's' uſe ; in 
© fo doing, you ſhall be received/into mercy, 
Sr. otherwiſe, if you” put me to the leaſt 
© trouble or loſs of blood to force you," ex- 
ect no quarter for man, woman, or child. 
. hear you have ſome of our late Vriſb army 
in your company: they very well know me; 

© and, that my Firelocks uſe not to parley. 
ge not unadviſed; but think of your liberty; 
for I vow all hopes of relief are taken from 
| and our intents are not to ſtarve you, 
* 22 to batter and ſtorm you, and then hang 
yon all, and follow the reſt of that rebellious 
crew. I am no bread-and-cheeſe rogue, but, 
© as ever, a loyalliſt, and will ever be, while 


© F can write 'or name” Eg 
© Nov. 28, | \* Tools Sr | 
8 3 Mt, 26 e of Firelocks. 


en le 
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1 expect your ſpeedy: anſwer this 7; * 1 
f nigh at rn Ne where I am now, 
eren near neighbour.” - 
To the officer coninindng bs chief at How- 
© arden caſtle, and his concerts e 2 


All this aware. 5 have been. flung 
away, had not more forces on the ſide of the 
king, and want of proviſions on that of the 
garriſon, co- operated with this valiant epiſtle. 
So, as Ruſbꝛorth ſays, after a fortnight's ſiege, 
and much ink and little blood ſpilr, the cal- 
© tle being in want of proviſions, was ſurren- 
< dered to Sir Michael Earnley, on condition to 
© march out with half- arms and two pair of co- 
lours, one flying, and the other furled; and 
to have a convoy to Hem or Nantwyche.” "HEAT 

The royaliſts kept poſſeſſion of it till after 
the ſurrender of Cheſter to Sir William Brereton 
in 1645; when, on March 17th, O. S. it was A "I 
taken by major-general Mytton,: after a month's ' | 
ſiege. At that time Sir William Neal was go- 
vernor, who declined to give it vp till on had 
obtained his majeſty's permiſſiog . A1 | 
22d of December, it was by a vote 1 parlia- 
ment ordered to be. diſmantled, por 2 four — 
other caſtles in this part of North. Wales ** 
Theſe orders extended only to the rendering it 
untenable; but the farther deſtruction was ef- 
fected by the owner, Sir William Glynne, the 
firſt baronet of or pres between the n 
2608. and 1678. es 2 

The remains are a fine bia tower or 3 
keep, on the ſummit of a mount. This alone 
is n entire. Nothing except this, and a 


| 1 at 0 e | ] 
' + Whitelech, 21. e 


HAwWARDEN. 
few walls, and the foundations of ſome rooms, 
exiſt at preſent; which Sir Fobn Glyune has, 
with great pains, laid open by the removal of 
the rubbiſn. In one place was diſcovered a 
long flight of ſteps, at the bottom of which 
was a door, and formerly a draw-bridge, 
which croſſed a deep long chaſm (nicely faced 
with freeſtone) to another door leading to two 
or three ſmall rooms. Probably they were 
2823 of confinement, where priſoners might 

lodged with the utmoſt ſecurity, after pul- 


ling up the bridge over the deep chaſin that 


intervened between them and open day. 
The ſeveral parts of this fortreſs ſeem to 
have been built at different times. It is ſur- 
rounded with deep foſſes, now filled with 
trees. In 1665, the timber of the park and 


demeſne was valued at five — pounds, 
and was ſold in that century; but the preſent 


owner will have the merit of reſtoring it ma- 
ny fold to the next, by the vaſt pjayrarions he 


Ke. made. 

The living is in the giſt of the lord; rho 
>pteſiiis ; and the biſhop of Chefter inducts. 
The rector does all epiſcopal acts, except thoſe 


_ "of ordination and 0 z and has a pe- 
| culiar exempt juriſdiction: grants licences, 


and commanding groun . 


1 rs and proves wills 3 and Has his court 


and his proctors. h 
The living is at preſent — huntieed 
pounds a year; and, in proportion as the ſub- 
jacent lands are cultivated, 12 'Experigtics a 
far greater improvement. 
The church is a plain but bandſome building, 


a | kepr in neat and decent repair. The parſonage- 
houſe is new, and ſuitable to the revenue. The 


garden 1s very prettily laid out, upon a | high 
| The 
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The pariſh receives two hundred a year from Parochial 


Revenue. 


the river Dee company. This was granted by 
act of parliament, in conſideration of eight 
a acres of land, belonging to Hawardep, 
incloſed on the north adde of the river, for the J 
uſe of the adventurers in the navigation. This . 4 
ſum is to be paid to the lord of the manor and I 
other truſtees; and is. applicable to any uſes 
which any five (with the conſent of the. lord) 
ſhall agree on. 
la „„ built by Pictures, 
the preſent baronet in 175, are four portraits 
of great merit, part of the collection of Sir Ke- 
lemn Digby.. They repreſent the ey angels | 
with their reſpective attributes; ſeemingly. the 
production of Valentine, a Frenchman *, who : 
ſtudied the ſtyle of Carrauaggio. Theſe „ 
in his beſt manner. The attitudes are fine; 5 
and the lights and ſhadows moſt admirably 
diſpoſed. They are half lengths; a fize that 
dia great model excelled in. 
Among the family portraits, are two of the 
chief juſtice G une, the able, political lawyer 
of the reign of Charles I. and the ſucceeding 4 
_ uſurpation, He was of the houſe of Gui Mi 
of Caernarvonſrire ; which derives itſelf from _—_ 
Cilmin-Traed-ddu, or Cilmin with the black foot, | 1 
one of the fifteen tribes, and cotemporary with, 
-and nephew to, Merfyn Frych, Prince. of Wal 
| in the year 818. 
Sir Joun GLywNe: was horn at Glyn liv in Chief | 
the year 1602 ; his father was Sir William G mph ou ' 
knight; his mother a Griffith of Caernarver. — | 
His como was OPER the ns os 1 
8 0 


"TM He died ” "MY A 8 well ſkilled in prints 
tells me, that x7 ode . rP Qures » eee, by * 


* 
by 
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In the caſe of Strafford, and 1 
impeachment of the twelve biſhops, they acted 
on principle. This appears evident from the 


N Whitelock, 43. ay: 


wes a. M4 


Cnrer JusTIce GLYNNE. 


ſchool was that of the college at Weſtminſter ; 
his academic learning was inſtilled into him at 


Hart- ball, Oxford; and his knowlege of the 


law at Lincoln s- Inn, where he became a bencher. 


His abilities were immediately diſcovered by 


the popular party, by whoſe influence he was 


made ſteward of Veſtminſter, recorder of Lon- 


don, and twice elected member for the former, 


in the two parliaments of 1640. He was, next 


to Pym, the moſt active manager againſt the 


earl of Strafford. The unfortunate ' peet re- 
marked, that GHhnne and Maynard treated him 
like advocates ; Palmer and Whitelock like gen- 
tlemen; and yet omitted nothing material that 


could be urged againſt him“. The author of 


* 


Hudibras ſeems to catch at this part of the cha- 
racter of theſe two great lawyer? 


— 


2 not the learned Ghun⸗ and Maynard, a 
To make good ſubjects traitors, ſtrain hard "bs 


{7 Wy 


u that of the 


proſecution they afterwards underwent, for the 
noble ſtand they made againſt the ruin of the 


conſtitution, planned, and afterwards effected 
by the army, On September the 8th 1647, they 


were expelled the houſe, committed to the 
Tower, and had a charge of high-treaſon 


brought againſt them f. Ghnne ſoon deter- 


mined to ſubmit to the riſing powers. In the 


next year, he was reſtored to his place in 
the houſe; appointed one of the ten com- 


%. 


miſſioners 


8 Parliament. Hiſt, xvi. 294. 512; 
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miſſioners ſor carrying on the treaty with the 
king in the: iſle of Vigbt; and voted by the 
houſe to be a ſerjeant at law in the new call it 
thought fit to make. He, as well as the artful 
Hhitelock, evaded all concern in the trial of the 

king: but afterwards temporized fully with the 
of his council, In 1654, he was conſtituted = 
chamberlain of Chefer : in the following year, 4 
was, (on the refuſal of the chief juſtiee Falle 
ſent into the weſt with a commiſſion to try co- 
Rolles loſt his place for his ſeruples; and in his 
room the ſerjeant was rewarded with the office 
of lord chief juſtice of the upper bench. He 
was grateful to his patron; for, being appoint; i 
ed of the committee to receive the protectors 
ſeruples about being made king, he urged the 
acceptance with the utmoſt zeal. It is amuſ- 
ing to compare the change of ſentiment, from 
the year 1648, when the kingly office was yot- 
ed to be unneceſſary, burthenſome, and; dan- 
gerous, with the opinion of 1657, when the 
learned ſerjeant tells Cromwe!, that it is eſſen- 
tial to the ſettlement of the nation f. Not- 
withſtanding the uſurper did not dare to aſſume 
the name, he mimicked the powers; and ho: 
noured his advocate with calling him up by 

writ into his houſe of peers; that motley aſſem. 
bly of the year 1657. The prudent lawyer 
maintained his ground till the year of the reſ- 
toration, when, by a maſter- piece of cunning, 
he publiſhed in octavo, the arguments he had 
uſed to prevail with his former maſter to mount 
the throne, under the title of MONARCHY 4ſ½ 

ſerted to be the beſt, the moſt antient, and legal 


form 


2 Athene Oxon, ii, 386. _ Parliament. Hiſt, xxi. go, 


Cuttr Jus TI Grywns. | 


form of | nag agree? "How flattering muſt 


this have been to the rightful prince, to find 
the antient mode acknowledged as moſt eligi- 
ble (even after the long abuſe of it in his fa- 


mily) by one of the ableſt ſupporters of the 


proteCtorate? RO RAS ATED. 5 ts: 
Whether this recommended. him to the new 
government, or whether he had made his peace 


ore, is not certain. He was received by 


Charles with diſtinguiſhed marks of favour, 
who not only knighted him, but beſtowed on 
him the honour of prime ſerjeant, and even 
created his eldeſt ſon a baronet. In the con- 


vention parliament, he was elected for the 
county of Caernar von; and was appointed one 


ol the committee for examining the acts paſſ- 
ed during the late uſurpation, which were in- 
conſiſtent with the preſent government; and 


how the many "fines, recoveries, '&c. made in 
the late courts of law, might be. confirmed 


and rendered good. He had likewiſe'a con- 
cern in the act of general pardon, and in all 
others in which the aſſiſtance of an able lawyer 
He retired from the houſe in the following 
Pn and lived till the year 1666, when 
he died in London, and was interred in his own 
vault, beneath the altar of St. Margaret's church, 
INNS: „ 
From Broadlane the land begins to ſlope 
towards the' Dee. At the bottom, between the 
fifth and ſixth ſtone from Cheſter, lies Broughton, 
formerly the property of the Raven/crofts, and 


_ afterwards that of the Hopes: At the Con- 
_ Queſt it was called Brocbetune; and was held 
of Hugh Lupus, by Robert de Roelent, or Rbud- 
CETYOL * | 2D | land. 


Dales Parliam. Hill. xxii. 416.- 


 BrovenTown. | SALTNEY, 
land. Lævenot, a freeman, : poſſeſſed it before. 
Robert alſo had a manor here, once held by a 
Saxon of the name of Ulmer. 

Cloſe to the village of Breton, lies the long 


marſh of Saltney, which reaches within about 


a mile of Chefter. It is at preſent divided by a 
moſt excellent road, by whoſe ſide runs a ſmall 
canal, cut by. Sir Jobn Glynie, for the convey+ 


ance of his coal into the Dee near the city. 


This tract was formerly granted, by Robert 
lord of Mold, to the monks of Baſingwerk, 
for paſturage 3; he alſo gave them the ſame pri- 
vilege in Hawarden, and the liberty of cutting 
ruſhes for thatching their buildings 


The principal part of this common lies in | 
Flintſhire. "The boundary is marked by a ſtone 
near the caſt end. It extends conſiderably on 


both ſides. From the right flows the Leecbes, 


a ſmall brook, riſing a little beyond Doddlefton, 
That place lies out of my route; yet I mention - 


it, as the place of interment of that. honeſt 


chancellor Egerton lord Elleſmere, who preferred 
it out of affection to his mother, a native of this 


village. | £ 


Another circumſtance leads me to name Sis | 
pariſh, humiliating as it is to a Welſhman; for 


at Balderton bridge our countrymen met with 
a cruel defeat from Hugh Cyvelioc earl of Chej- 
ter ; who, by way of trophy, made a rampart 
of their heads. | „ 


At the extremity of Saliney, within a mile of- 


Cheſter, the land riſes ſuddenly. On the left- 
hand of the aſcent are conſiderable hollows, 


with correſpondent elevations : one has the ap- 


pearance of a round baſtion ; which makes me 
conjecture, that they might have been works 
deſigned to command this paſs into the coun- 
>: | | try 
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CHESHIRE, 


A part of the country of the Cornavii, com- 


mences on the flat beneath this bank. The 
road is continued along the ſmall common of 
Over-leigh, and ends at Han- bridge, the ſu- 
burbs o Cheſter, on this ſide of the river, be. 
longing to the pariſh of St. Mary. ER 

The acceſs to. the city is over a very nar- 
row and dangerous bridge, of ſeven irregular 
arches, rendered more inconvenient by the an- 
tient gateways at each end, formerly neceſſary 
enough, to prevent the inroads of my country- 
men, "who often carried fire and ſword to theſe 
ſuburbs ; which were ſo frequently burnt, as 
to be called by the Mae Ti re-boeth, or the 
burnt town. 

I ſhall begin my account of this pes able 
city, by declining the honour of aſſerting it to 
have been of Britiſb foundation, notwithſtand- 
ing I have the authority of Ranulph the Monk, 
and of Henry Bradſhaw, another e of 


The r of this city, as faith 1 * 
Was Leon Gaure, a mighty ſtrong gyant; 
Who builded caves and dungeons many a one, | 
No goodly building, ne proper, ne pleaſant. | 
But king Leir, a Britain fine and valiant, deny 
Was founder of Chefer by pleaſant building, 

And was named Guer-leir by the king“. 


249 * Bradſhwnw's Life of St. 1 7 Han 
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Yet this legend does not err greatly from Caer Lie: | 
the right name, Caer Lleon, the camp of the on. 
legion. Caer, Lleon, vawr ar ddyfr Dwy, the 
camp of the great legion on the Dee, being 
the head quarters of the twentieth legion, ſtyled 
alſo Valeria and Victrix. This legion came 
into Britain before the year 61 ; for it had ſhare 
in the defeat of Boadicea by Suetonius. After q 
this victory, the Roman forces were led towards 
the borders of Nortb Wales, probably into this f 
county. Afterwards, by reaſon of the relaxed 
ſtate of diſcipline, a wing had been cut off 
by the Ordovices, juſt before the arrival of 
Agricola ; but the quarters of theſe troops at 
this period are not exactly known. It is pro- | ; 
bable that part at leaſt: were on the Deva;  . * Þ 
that he collected a few of his forces, and began 3 
his march againſt the enemy from this place; 
and that, after: his ſucceſsful expedition into 
Mona, he determined to fix here a garriſon, as Mona, 
the fitteſt place to bridle the warlike people he &c. 
was about to leave behind him. In conſe- 

uence, he fixed part of the legion here, and 
3 in the neigbouring poſts, before 
he ventured on the diſtant expedition to Scot-' 
land, into which he led part, as appears from 
the inſcriptions; which prove that a vexillatio 
of this legion was concerned in building a 
portion of the Roman wall. In order to en- 
courage the troops he left behind, he formed 
here a colony; and the place was ſtyled from | 
them, and from its ſituation, Colonia Devana, Devana. 
as is proved by the coin of Septimius Geta, ſon 
of Severus, which was thus in cribed : 2 


Cor. Devana leg. xx. Viera. 
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andDeva, It was alſo called fimply , from the f ri- 
ver which waſhed one ſide; | 


The antient hallowed Dee. 


Four chief The form of the city evinces the Origin to 


Streets. 


: Excavat- | 


have been Roman, being in the figure of their 
camps; with four gates; four principal ſtreets; 
and variety of leſſer, croſſing the others at 
right angles, dividing the whole into leſſer 
ſquares. The walls, the precinQs of the pre- 
ſent city, mark the limits of the antient. No 


part of the old exiſt; but they ſtood, like the 


modern, on the ſoft freeſtone rock, high above 


the circumjacent country, and eſearg? e on every 


front. 

The ſtructure of the four principal fireets is 
without parallel. They run direct from eaſt 
to weſt, and north to ſouth; and were exca- 
vated out of the earth, and ſunk many feet be- 


neath the ſurface. The carriages are driven 
far below the level of the kitchens, on a line 


with ranges of ſhops ; over which, on each fide 
of the ſtreets, paſſengers walk from end to 


end, ſecure from wet or heat, in galleries (or 
TheRows Totes, as they are called) purloined from the 


firſt floor of each houſe, open in front and ba- 
Juſtraded. The back-courts of all theſe houſes 
are level with the rows; but to go into any of 


theſe four ſtreets, it is neceſſary to deſcend 2 
flight of ſeveral ſteps. 

- _ Theſe rows appears to me to have been the 
fame with the antient veftibules; and to have 
been a form of building preſerved from the time 


that the city was poſſeſſed by the Romans, 
They were built before the doors, midway 


between the ſtreets and the houſes; and were 


* r the 


2 


CHursTzR. Vaults. | 10g 
the places Where dependents waited for the | 
coming out of their patrons ®, and under 
which they might walk away the tedious mi- 
nutes of expectation. Plautus, in the third 


at of his Maſtella, deſcribes both their ſitu- 


ation and uſe: 


villen veſlibulum ante zdes, et ambulacrum cjuſinodi? 


The ſhops beneath the rows were the oypte 
and apotbece, magazines for the various ne- 
ceſſaries of the owners of the houſes. 
The ſtreets were once conſiderably deeper, 
as is apparent from the ſhops, whoſe floors 
lie far below the preſent pavement. In dig- 
ging foundations for houſes, the Roman pave- 
ment is often difcovered at the depth of 
four feet beneath the modern. The leſſer 
ſtreets and allies, which run into the princi- 
pal ftreets, ſloped to the bottoms of _ the 
atter, as is particularly viſible in Bridge 
Street ; but theſe are dete of the galleries 
or rows. Fo ee ons oY 
It is difficult to aſſign a reaſon for theſe Great 
hollowed ways. An antient hiſtorian menti- Waults, 
ons the exiſtence, in his days, of certain vaults 
and paſſages, of which not a trace, not even 
the leaſt. memory is left, notwithſtanding the 
moſt diligent ſearch and enquiries have been 
made. In this cyte, ſays the author of the Poly- 
chronicon, ben ways under erthe, with vowtes and 
ftone-werke wonderly wrought; thregchambred 
werkes. Grete ſtones I grave with old mennes 
| | 5 name, 


de ſignif, vocab, Virus. 
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names therein. There is alſo Julius Crsaxr's 
name wonderly in ſtones grave, and other noble 
mennes names alſo, with the wrytyng about ; mean- 
ing the altars and monumental inſcriptions; but 
he probably miſtakes the name of Julius Cæſar 


for that of Julius Agricola; to whom, it is rea- 


ſonable to ſuppoſe, ſome grateful memorial 
was erected. Unleſs theſe hollowed ſtreets 


were formed by the void left after the deſtruc- 


now loſt. 


tion of theſe great vaults, I can no more ac- 
count for their formation, than for the place 
which thoſe antient Souterrains occupied. None 
have ever been diſcovered, by the frequent 
ſinking of cellars for new buildings on the ſite 


of the old; tradition has delivered no ſuch ac- 
counts to us; nor is their exit to be traced be- 


. neath the walls in any part of their eircumfer- 
ence. The only vaults now known, are of a 


middle age, and which belonged either to the 
Hotels of the great men, or to the religious 


houſes 1 through the city. 


Of the four gates of the city, one of them, 
the Eaſt gate, continued till of late years; of 


Roman architecture, and conſiſted of two arches, 


much hid by a tower, erected over it in the 
later days. A few years ago it was pulled 


down, on account of its ftraitneſs and incon- 


veniency, to give way to a magnificent gate, 
which roſe in its place by the munificence of 
lord Grofvenor. I remember the demolition of 
the antient ſtructure; and on the taking down 


the more modern caſe of Norman n aſonry, the 


Roman n full in view. 


It conſiſted of two arches, formed of vaſt 


| ſtones, fronting the Eaſt- gate ſtreet and the 
Foreſt ſtreet; the pillar between them dividing 


of 


the ſtreet exactly in two. The accurate repre- 
| 85 ſentation 
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ſentation of them by Mr. Miltinſon, of this ci- 


ty, will give a ſtronger idea of them than words 


can convey; as alſo of the figure of the Roman 
ſoldier, placed between the tops of the arches 
facing the Foreſt ſtreet. 


This ſpecies of double ä not unfre- | 


quent. The Porta eſquilina*, and the Porte 
teſe f at Rome, were of this kind. Flores, 
in his medals of the Roman colonies in Spain , 
exhibits one of the coins of Merida, the anti- 


ent Emerita, particularly on thoſe of Auguſtus: 


which ſhews, that the coloniſts, were proud of 


their gate; and perhaps not without reaſon, as 
it appears to have been the work of the def 
IT muſt conclude, that the mode ſeems 
to have been derived from the Grecian arc hi- 
tecture; for at Athens ſtood a Dipylon, or dou- 
| ble gate, now demoliſhed $. 
The gate in queſtion faced the great Watling 


| frees road, and near the place where other mili- 


tary ways united. Through this was the great- 
eſt conflux of people; which rendered the uſe 
of the double portal more requiſite. 
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The Roman bath beneath the Feathers hs, Hypo- 
in Bridge ſtreet, is probably: ſtill entire; but cauſt. 


the only part which can be ſeen, by reaſon of 
the more modern ſuperſtructures, is the Mpo- 
cauſt. This. is of a rectangular figure, ſupport- 
ed by thirty-two pillars, two feet ten inches 
and a half high, and about eighteen inches 
diſtant from each other. Upon each is a tile 
* inches n as If deſigned for. a 
| 1 ORR _— 

* Mont aucon, II. art ii. 5 
7% leer „Roma W . * 

1. 


t P. 384. tab. xxi. xxii. n 
F As I have been informed 15 220 friend Mr. auen, 


* 
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capital ; and over them a perforated tile two feet 
fquare. Such are continued over all the pil- 
lars. Above theſe are two layers; one of 
coarſe - mortar, mixed with ſmall red gravel, 
about three inches thick; and the other of 
finer materials, between four and five inches 
thick : theſe feem to have been the floor of 
the room above. The pillars ſtand on a mor- 
tar- floor, ſpread over the rock. On the ſouth 
fide, between the middle pillars, is the vent for 
the ſmoke, about ſix inches ſquare, which is at 
preſent open to the height of ſixteen inches. 
Here is alſo an anti- chamber, exactly of the 
fame extent with the Hypocauſt, with an open- 
ing in the middle into it. This is funk near 
two feet below the level of the former, and is 
of the ſame rectangular figure; ſo that both 
together are an exact ſquare. This was the 
room allotted: ſor the ſlaves who attended to 
heat the place; the other was the receptacle of 
the fuel deſigned to heat the room above, the 
toncumerata ſudatio *,, or ſweating: chamber; 
where people were ſeated, either in niches, or 
on benches placed one above the other, dur- 
the time of the operation, Such was the 
| object of this Hypocauſt; for there were others 
of different forms, for the purpoſes of heating 
thn. waters ene for the uſe of the ba- 

1 ſt: now defies FRY be badge in 
foareh of the few further reliques of the anti- 
ent coloniſts. Aſter paſſing through the gate, 

on the right, near ſome ſkinners houſes, 

is a ſmall flight of ſteps, which lead to a 

round arch, ſeemingly of Roman workman- 
* It i is now filled with more modern ma- 
ast n Kat Raney 


wy Pigs, * c. 11. 
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ſonry, and a paſſage left through a ſmall arch? Antient 
of a very ecentrie form. Om che left, within . 


the is the ance of another 
— — filled js. page Be 1s 
called the big. gte, or Hole:in the ail. 
This ſeems originally deſigned for the com- 
mon paſſage over the De, into the country of 
the Ordo vices, either by means of a boat at 
hn gs or by fording at low, the river here l 
being remarkablyſhallow. What reduces this 
to a certainty is, that the fock on the Han- 
bridge Tide is cut down, as if for che conveni- 
ency of traveller. And im beyond, 
— CR s are the v of a Roman 
ng up the hill and Which we ſhall Road. 
— 6ccafion ow Ons was Sau | 
— Bomum, the preſe — 8 
In à front ef a —— — geld d | 
— this relique of che Roman road, is cut a is 
gure of the Daa armigeru, Minznva with 

— bird ian@ altar. This probably was a ſe of ” 
pulchral'monument-; for ſuch were very uſual erra- 
on the ſides of n wn. 
neſs has eraſed all inſeriptioen n 

_ Beyotidochis ſtood; paſt-all - memory, Sw 
antiontibuikdiy ſite is marked by cer- 
tain hollows + 1 the ground (probably over 
the vaults) gave way and feli in within the re- 
membramer of perſons now alive. Tradition 
calls the ſpot the fire of the palace of 'Edgar. 

Nothing is now left, from which any —— 
can be formed, whether it had been a Roman 
building, a8 Doctor Stuteley ſurrniſes; or Saxon, 
according id the preſent notion; or Norman, 
Fer aa. to Braun®, who, in 110 antient mier 
1 whom. 1490319YO * * | 


” þ” Orbis, iii. . pl. 3. This work was as publiſhed 
in _ 
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1+ ofthis: city, ſtyles: the ruins, then actually 
ee nxiſting, Ruingſa domus Comitis Coftrienſss,., Per- 
haps it might have been uſed, ſucgeſſively by 
every one; who added or improved according 
to their reſpective national modes. 
Having had occaſion to mention the name 
of a departed antiquar 1, think fit to acknow- 
lege my obligations for the many hints I have 
benefitted by, from the travels of that great 
and lively genius; but at the ſame time la - 
ment, that L muſt ſay, I oſten find him plus 
beau que la vzxIT Nen His rapid fancy led him 
too frequently ta paint things as he thought 
they ongbt to be, not hat they. really were. 
In the ſubject before us, this aſſertian may be 
ſupported, by his gi ving three arches to the ana 
„ Ticnt Eaſt-gate, and hollow. ways totNver part 
5 | bhahetity Where ſearch; has been made. 719% 
Altar. & The beautiful altar, in poſſeſſion of Mr. Dy? 
134i; haun and the older in the gar den of Mr.iLaw- 
eon, are the only pieces of detached» antiquities 
nov ramaining 3m; this city. Then firſt is of 
great elegance; and was erected by Flavius 
Longus, tribune ofighe; twentiethVictorious le · 
gion, and his ſon Langinud, in honhoun of the 
eraperdts Diocletian and Maximiam. The fa- 
ther and ſon, Who dhus expreſſed their grati- 
tude wert of Samęſata. a eity oi Hria. On 
one ſidelis the inſeription, on the oppoſite is a . 
curtain with a feſthoncabove. Unſdoc of the 
narrower fides is a genius with a enuca pia , 


and;on:the other isa pet with, plant of the 
ſuppoſed acantbus, elegantly leaved. On the 
ſummit is a head included in a cireular gar- 
land. 1 forgot to remark, that immediately 
over the inſcription is a globe overtopped with 
. palm- 


. * 
we * 
» 
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palm- leaves. If this is not a general compli- 
ment to their victories, I ſhould imagine it de- 
ſigned to expreſs their ieular ſucceſſes in 
Africa, of which the pre metree was à known 


8 441 


emblem. 4 
This was found in 8 


2 a — near 


the Eaſt: gate, on the antient pavement, which 


conſiſted. of great ſtones. Around it were 
found the marks of ſacriſiee heads; horns, 
and bones of the ox, ro buck, c. am with 
them tworcoins3: one of /o/uftan in braſs, With 


his head, inſcribed Ie Cs; Vese. i AVO. 
Coss:: IH and vn thereveeſe; Wie roxIA NU 


ousri SH C. and a winged Victory ſtanding 


The other ww of co copper, inſcribed round the 
„ FL. VAI. Coms TANfHUs 


head, of C 
Noz. C. and n the other fie, Gzenro PopULt © 


Romanzz alluding to a genius holding in one 
hand. p-laiicinge bowl, in the other a corn 
ide ebagsd zin ai dee e i,j,wMᷓnibna 
ties Gifcbrireds hetesidre 
now diſperſüdaa which obliges me to have re- 
courſemto hoo N in order to place them in one 


The uthei amiqui 


point of vie m zn 27117 1207 On 
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11. Le The fuſt 58 he; noted. altar diſcoverct"ih Another. 


1653, at preſent preſerved 
inſerlbedatq; Jupiter, with the Britiſß epithet 


Tanarus, orithł I hunderet, by che nuf 


of the letter und ain the word Taran. This 
appears to hade been complimenearyrto dhe y. 
mer; by adopting the epithetin their language, | 


of chat ol Janant. The inſeription (ap- 
proved moſt n. runs thus 0 


wit A I 2 Jovi 


bl i 37 45 4 RS q 
+ Tab 67 Ne it. ge” et Se 
* a \ Wa, E 
N aan 


9 


at Oxfur. It ig 
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iaricis. Commodo et e 5 FEW 
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The word, Gon: in the dad; Pritleane 
and Gale, "is rend Gunet has, as if derived from 
Gwynedd, one of the \ Broth names of North. 
Wales; over which they! ſuppoſe! had 

preſided. This might account for his prefe- 
rence of the word Fanara, as highly flattering 
to the vanity of thoſe he governed. 
statue af The next is a ſtatue in poſſeſſidn of che late 
Michras. Reverend. Mr, Frgſtot, with a Phrygian bonnet 
on his head, a little mantle croſs his s roulders, 
and. a ſhort jacket on bis body. He is plared 
ſtanding with a torch in his hands declining, 
This ĩs ſuppoſed to have been Afithras, or the 
ſun 5 a. daity borroed from che Humans, and 
much in vogue among che Raman in the fe · 
cond and third century 1. An inſcription, 
DD Sour Mrs, — been diſtovered in 
Cumberland. The Phrygian bonnet marka him 
for a foreign deity, The declining-totch ſhews 
the funcbrious occaſion of this ſtone. 
Mr. Hooks mentions anocher done, <6 
covored in —— cellar in ateftreet, 
in 1729. The inſeription is ſo ĩmperfect, that 
he ingenvouſly confeſſes, that hout the id 
of 3 ö made our. N 0 


N | Ea | n few 


* Gales C RT 3 
+ Hach. Care 259. L 
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A fewbricks, with the number. of the legion 
ſtationed: here, fill the lift of the Roman anti- 
uities of the place. I ſay nothing of the in- 
for ion Dr Nrurn BAIGAN ES, preſeru- 
ko by Mr, Gale, it veing July diſputed whe- 
her it belonged to this place. 
I muſt not omit the moſt valuable m 
which the Romans left, in a particular manner, 
to this county; the art of cheeſe - making: for 
we are expreſsly told, that the Britons were ig- 
norant of it till the arrival of the Romens. 
The Ceftrians have improved fo highly in this 
article, as to excel all countries, not excepting 
that of Maly, the land of their antientmaſters. 
The twentieth legion was recalled from Bni - Ibe — 
tain before the writing of the Netitia, it not be- lie Ste 
ing mentioned in that work, which was com- tion. 
poſed * abour the year 445. It is ſuppoſed al- 
* have been drawn from Chefter before the 
retreat of the Romans from this iſland, its name 
being found at Bath among ſome of the lateſt 
inferiptions we have l. The-city muſt not at 
that period be ſuppoſed to be totally deſerted; 
it remained occupied by the deſeendants of the 
legionaries, who partook of the ſame ors 
leges, and were probably a/ numerous body, 
Numbers likewiſe, who had married with the 
iſlanders, and embraced civil employs, in all 
likelihood ſtayed. behind after the final abdi- 
cation of Britain by the legions in 448. Af. 
ter this, the city fell under the government of 
the Britons, till their conqueſt was entirely ef- 
feted by the new invaders the Saxons. | 


5. -- BrTAlNy 


emorial Cheeſe- 
g- 


* Horſely, 473. N Idem, 85. 
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Saxon Pe- BzrTarx, now left defenceleſs, quickly ex- 
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perienced all the calamities that could be in- 
flicted on it from à foreign and batbarous peo- 
ple. While Hengiſt and Horſa poured i in er 
troops upon the ſouth, another ſet of Handitii 
landed in Wales, from their ſettlements i in the 
Orcades and the north of Scofland. Thiele, 


with their allies the Picks, were defeated: near 


Mold, by the Chriſtian Britons, headed by St. 


Germanis. I mentiòn this out of courſe, mere: 


ly to ſhew, that the probably reſt that Devi en- 


joyed for another century, was owing to this 


 % 


Tilt, The fate of ckis eity was at len 


victory, which, obtained ſeemingly in a mira- 
culous manner, "difeouraged* "for? a Fug {nee 

amy new attempts; 
in decided in 


605 , when Erbelfrid king of Nortbumbria re- 
_ ſoived: veg this rich tract to his dominions; 
He was y"Brochmel T/eithroc "king of 
Powis;," 2 ek haſtily a body of men, 
probably depending on the date VeRrioh: of 


Battle of Heaven, as in the ca of the viHᷣν dlelutatica; 
Cheſter. for that eng! he called to his aid one thouſand 


us, eſcaped! with about fifty men. pears 
icke 


two hundred religious from the great convent 
of Bangor, and poſted them on a hill in order 
that he might benefit by their prayers. Ethelfrid 
fell in with this pibus corps, and, finding what 


their buſineſs wus r, put them to the ſword 


without merey. He made an eaſy conqueſt of 
Brochmel, who, as the Saxon chronicle ig informs 


that Erbelfrid, after pillagin&thecity; it to 
the former owners, and conterited himſelf with 


the territory, till it was wreſted from his king- 
dom by that of Mercia. / 


We 
e ” 


* Sax. Chen. 29. 1 Bude Hiſt, ii. c. 2. P. 25. 
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- We are leſt unacquainted with the hiſtory f 
this city for a long period. The Britons ſeemnmn 
to have continued in poſſeſſion of it, and it Was 
conſidered to be the capital city of Venedotia, 
or North Males, till it was finally wreſted out 
of their hands by Egbert, about the year 828, Egbert, 
during the reign of the Britiſh prince Mervyn 828. 
and his wife ZHhyibt ; which contracted the li- 
mits of Males, during the remainder of its in- 
dependent exiſtence. Gin nnn 1803 0 
In a few years after it underwent a heavy ca- The 
lamity from the Danes: | Theſe pirates, the Danes 
ſcourge of the kingdom, meeting with a ſe- winter 
vere defeat by Alfred the Great, retreated be- here, 395. 
fore him; and in their flight collecting vaſt 
numbers of their countrymen, committed the 
care of their wives, their ſhips, and their boo- 
ty, to the Eaſt Angles, marched night and day 
to ſecure quarters in the weſt. They ſeized on 
Legaceuſter before the king could overtake 
them. He beſieged them about two days, de- 
ſtroyed all the cattle he could find about the 
town, partly burnt, and partly cauſed the 
ſtanding corn to be deſtroyed by his cavalry, 
and ſlew all the Danes whom he found without 
the wall 7. Theſe invaders kept poſſeſſion of 
the town part of the winter; but, compelled 
by famine, evacuated it the beginoing, of 895 » Evacuate 
and took their courſe. though North: Wales; the place. 
which the ſame cauſe obliged them ſuddenly to 
quit. unn enn u r s , 
_ After the evacuation of the city bythe Danes, 
it continued in ruins till the year 907 or 908 
when the Saxon Chronicle, and all our antient 
hiſtorians, agree, that it was reſtored by the 


Oo ' 5 , : 

celebrated Eibelſeda g. | 

„„ i This 

* Powel, 27. + Sax. Chr. 102. Flores Hift. anno 
908. p. 269. $ Ranulf. Higden in Gale, iii. 260. 
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is ſo frequently mentioned in the 
Mercian hiſtory, that it will fot be impertinent 
— a brief account of her. She was the 
ate daugher of the great and 

chen e of Etbelred earl of Mercia, under his 


brother-in-law Edward king of England. On 


the birth of her firſt-child'*, ſhe ſeparated her · 
ſelf from her huſband, and for the teſt of her 
days, like an Amazon:of old, detetmined on 2 
life of chaſtity, and devoted herſelf to:deeds of 
arms. She kept on the beſt terms with her 


huſband: they united in all acts of munificence 


and piety; reſtored cities, founded abbies, 


and removed to more ſuirable places che: bones 


of long · departed ſaints. 
—— the death of wu ary in 91a, the 
aſſumed the government of the Merrian earl- 
dom, and the command of the army. She 
became ſo 2 for her valour, that the 
minate titles of Lady or Queen were thought 
unworthy of her: ſhe received. hy „ 
We An ö Si 
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Viierix natura, nomine digna viri, 
Te uo ſplendidior heres; naturn peallam, 
e probitas fecit nomen habere virl. 
Te mote decet, ſed ſolum nomine * 9 
u Negina potens, Rexque tro . 
Nec jam Caſure tunnum meruere r 
Caſare ſplendidior virgo virago vale t. 11 


* Pariendo ſuam ſobotem primam difficultatem per 
tanta indignatione carnalem eoncubitum 'abh ut 


nunquam — ad viri ſui. thorum rediens, ſe n | 


caſtiſimo co MAY „„ 
+ Henry ] vntingdon, v P. 354. . 
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Errrspa, terror of 'mankind! - — 5 
Nature, for ever unconfin'd, .. 

Stampt thee in woman's tender frame, "ur + 
Tuo worthy of a hero's name. W e 
Thee, thes alone, the Maſe ſhall fing, 7 
Dread Excynz83 and victorious KING 

Feen Car conqueſts were out-done 
By thoe, Illuftrious a 


= 


X. W. TE 
The heroine appears well to have merited 
this eulogium. Her abilities and activity were 
perpetually exerted in the ſervics of her coun- 
try. She erected a caſtle at Sceargate; ano- 
ther at Briege, the modern Bridgenortb; a third 
at Tamweortbige, or Tamworth; a fourth at 2 
Stefford; a fifth at Eadeſtyrig, now the cham- 4 
to the ogy gay fy fifth at 5 N 
ic, or Warwick; a ſixth at Cyrichyrig, 
o Oden 4 ſeventh at l 4 * 
Wedſburrow, in Staffordſhire ; and an eighth at 
Rumcof, or Runcorn, in Cheſhire. She took Bre. 
cenaumere, or Brecknock, and made its queen 
tiſoner: ſhe ſtormed Deoraby, or Derby; but 
Toft four Thaxes within the place: and finally, 
ſhe reſtored the city of Legerceaſter, after its 
deſolation by the barbarians ; rebuilt the walls; 
and, as ſome pretend, enlarged the city ſo 
greatly as to include the caſtle, which before 5 
without the ancient precincts. Death Death. 
put an end to her glorious courſe, at Tam- 
worth, in the ſummer of 922, from whence 
her body was tranſlated to Gloucefter. Her loſs 
was regretted by the whole kingdom, and by 
none ſo ſenſibly felt as by her brother Ea- 


Ward; 


Sar. Chr. 109. 
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Edgar, 
573. 


Edmund | ba 


Saxon” CHESTER. 
ward; for ſhe was as uſeful to that wiſe prince 
in the cabinet as in the field. | 
Epcar made this part one of the ſtations in 

his annual circumnavigation of his dominions. 
The year 97 3 is noted for the league he made 
here with fix petty kings; who engaged to aſ- 
fiſt him by ſea and by land in all his undertak- 
ings. This is the fact, as related by the Saxon 
Chronicle *. The ſame is mentioned, perhaps 
copied from the former, by Henry of Hunting- 
don; but Higden, the onk of §t. Merburg, to 
do greater honour, to his native city, makes 
the number of Reguli eight; and at ds, that, 
in token of ſuperiority, Edgar, one day enter- 
ing his barge, aſſumed the helm, and made 
his eight tributaries row him from the palace, 
which ſtood in the field which ſtill bears his 
name, up the Dee, to the church of St. Jon, 
and from thence back to his palace f. 

In the following century, the invaſions . of 


Ironſides. the: Danes were conducted with ſo much policy 


Canute, 
1016. 


as to induce the factious and traiterous nobility 
of England. to raiſe and fayour their deſigns, 
Edmund, ſurnamed Jronſide, took arms to re- 
lieve his diſtreſſed country, and carried the 
war into the northern counties, among which 
lay the principal partizans of the invaders : 
whoſe country he ravaged, in reſentment of 
their treaſon. This city is mentioned among 
thoſe which ſuffered. Eamund, by the perfi- 
diouſneſs of his own people, Was conſtrain- 
ed to leave both the Mercian and Northum- 
Prian kingdoms in poſſeſſion of Canute ; who, in 
the famous e of England. 'between 7577 
a . 


8 Henry Huntingdon, 350- 
+ Polychron, in Gale, iii. 267. 


| SaxoN' CHESTER. R. | 9 
rival princes, in ors, retaitied thoſe parts fo! 3 3 
D 4000005 et to 41 | 
On the reſtoring of the Saxon line, it revert- TOUR 
ed, with the Teſt of the Mercian province, to 
its old maſters. Leofric, a munificent noble- 
man, was at that time goyernor of Mertia, and 
earl of Cheſter.” Theſe earls were not created, 
bur merely official. He died 1057, and was 
ſucceeded by his ſon Alfgar,” or 472 a tur- 1057, 
bulent nobleman ; who! engaging iner ebellion, 
aided by the * Welf prince Griff ad a x mo 
wastwicedeprived of k his cl and was once 
pardoiied: * After his ſecond deprivation, he 
obtained again the province by dint of arms, 
aſſiſted by Sry Hud and a Norwegian fleet. He 
died ſoon after, and was interred in Coventry, 
where che Earls of Mercia” had their principal 
| ſeat. 89 WV 44 
\ His eldeſt ſon Edwin Jüscbedecr in whota Norman 
chäed the race of earls of Chefter of Saxon PIX" F 
blood. After the battle of Haſtings, he fled, 9 
with His brother Mortar earl of Nori unberland, | 
to London, with a view of the crown, vacant | 
by the death of Harold. Being diſappointed 
in his- Hopes, he took his ſiſter Hig ytba, widow | 
to the ſlain monarch,” and Tent her to Cheſter 7 
and endeavoured to eſcape to Malcolm of Scots. 
land, but was intercepted by the way and lain. 
ExG6E8%D now experienced a total change 
1 maſters. The conqueror, in order at once 
to ſecure his new dominions, and to reward 
his followers, beſtowed on them the lands of 
the noble Sarong. He wiſely divided the pro- 
vinces; which had hitherto been ruled by a few 
great men, into leſſer portions; and by this 
means broke the power which before often 
braved the throne. Mercia, heretofore under 
| wh | the 


7 * 
. 
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32 No R M au C HES TER. 
the government of a duke or earl, and ruled 
by what was called, in the Saxon phraſe, the 


-Merchenlege, received in N a diſtinct 
maſter. _Cheſpire fell to the 


| e of Gherbod, 
a valiant Fleming, By misfortune he fell into 
the hands of his enemies (being called into 
Flanders) ſoon after he had taken poſſeſſion of 


his new territories, and by reaſon, of a long 


captivity. was obliged to reſign them to ano- 
ther. The Conqueror, in his place, appoint - 


ed Hugh de Aurange, better known by the name 


| delegated a fulneſs of power ; / 


; liam allow f 
liber ad gladium, fitut ipſe Rex tenebat Angli- 
am ad coronam. The ſword by which he was 


of Hugh Lupus; the firſt Normas. carl of Cheſter 


who ever. poſſefled the county. To bim he 


made his a coun; 
ty palatine, and gave it ſuch a ſovereign juriſ 
diction, that the ancient earls kept their own 
parliaments; and had their own. courts, of law, 
in which any offence againſt the dignity of the 
ſword of Chefter was as cognizable here, as the 
like offence would have been at Him inßer 
7 the Gignity of the royal crown; for 

Lupus to hold this county fam 


inveſted. with this dignity is ſtill to be ſeen 


” 
* 


in the Muſeum, inſcribed Hugo comes 


Another inferior office was alſo held by the 


earls, by virtue of this ſword; that of ſword - 


bearer of England at the times of coronation *. 
Lurus inſtantly took poſſeſſion of his domi- 
nions. It is probable. that he was inveſted 1 


them by William himſelf ; for we find the Con- 


queror at Chefter in perſon in 1069, where he 
repelled the Weilſßb, and finally reduced the 


cian province, which appears to have been 


in arms to this period t. At the ſame time 


 ® Leicefler, 105. f Ordericus Vitalis, lib. iv. p. 516. 
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| Netw CursT EA. 
reſtored, the walls and the caſtle; the former 
having 7 fallen into decay ſince the days 
5 Eihe . he or were not 8 Aw 
the exigencies 50 times. 


e don as Lupus was y eſtabliſhed, he 
began to exert 1 regal prerogatives. He form- 
ed his parliament by the creation of eight ba- 
1 Viz, Nigel baron of Halton; Robert, o 


Montalt ; William  Malbedeng baron of Nant- | 
wich z, Lubes of Shipbrook ; Fitzbugh, of Mal- 


pat; on. de enables, o Ki wderton ; 
and TIL of Stockport . "Theſe were. to als 
bit the. carl with tet advice: pg comes Hu 


”_— 


nity. 12 vere 19 — „in time of war. ki 


Wales, to find for every knight s-fee a horſe 


BY capariſon and furniture, or two without 
roiture, in the diviſion of Cheſhire. Their 


abergeons, and were to defend cher lands 
wk their own bodies. Every baron had alſo 
our elquires; every eſquire. one gentlem 


and every gentleman, one valet “. Eac h of | 


theſe . barons had alſo their free courts of all 
leas and ſuits, 5 all. plaints, except what 
_ belonged to the Fas hind They had be- 
hdes' power, of li death. The laſt in- 
ſtance We the exertion of this power was. in the 
perſon. of Hugh Stringer, who was tried for 


murder” i in the 27. of. Kinderton 8. court, | 


and execu 17 in 


971 tee 
The cafls. bad their. chamberlain, b 
| nd che 1 88 of e an office 
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* Erdgſauicle- s MSS. quote by, Doctor Gower, Pr 22. | 


Doctor Gower's * p. 22. 
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continued to this day,. T he. firſt. we know 
of” Was 9975 us  Cametariug,. ho took lis 
name fr is office in the time of Randle 


et 
3 4 


ee earl of Chefter. Here is a baron of 


the exchequer, and other officers conformable 
to thoſe of the crow! at Weſtminſter : alſo Juſ- 


rices,, before whom the cauſes Which 'of their 


nature ſhould. otherwiſe belong reſpeCively to 


SS «6 t 


the courts of IQ -ben oh, And ale ele 
are triable “. 2 
In itaitarion” of regal p 500 rer, the earls" ap- 
pointed? A high, conſtable F Cheſhire,” orreſ- 
ponde ht to 'the high ATTY of” England ; 
BREE Was, helck ih Re BY. the bafon o 
alton, ho by virtue of this office | took place 
of! 195 other Paben ;. ard the baron t Nee 
fegte e fe pl — be 


" LET'S 


* 


vile! bt ho hit Prin AY YI9V3 


is ſpecies of government” 1 1 5 Fa 


17 Cößqueſt ad e "of H Hoe. 1: a pe- 
riod. 9 Wk *"whep, 1h. 


the l, of bf FI de re th A. 


the Foa 
TheEarl. daughters of tlie late earl other latids in lieu; ; 
dom re- unwilling, as we ſaid, chat ſo f great an inheri- 
ſumed by tance ſhould 3e 


the king b beſtowed 15 county on his fon. bard, 


Crown. 


who 


* 
* 5 £5 SES LES 
8 a 1 


reo 
Leicęſter, 1352. 
N Sg , 3. 15 £5 WIS 7 


N e e ho : ues Lau © 


ore rm dc} o. Ss. dam . 
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Norman line withour iſfue male, enry a | 
nto His On hands, an "gave the 


reelle out among df. The 


* tf, re wn Ar A ad e A ann 


 NorMany CHESTER., GviLo; | 
who did not aſſume the title; which he after- 


wards beſtowed on his ſon Edward of Carrnarr 


von, firſt Engliſh prince of Wales... . .. 
5 5 18 5 the reſumption, of the carldom by the 
the . of the 30% e e 


n or in the year 1 
or om III.“ it ppc Irs to have Hs en ne 


the, directions of a mayor and {heriffs.,. 
mayor ſeems. to. _ been. ſubſtitute. or! 
conſtable;. an office. which, during the pen 
of the Norman earls, was, under 

in all mattets military and civi 


former . 


After giving a Benerah,.idea, of the,, fi 


þ . 


of . this place and county tothe time. 
Henry ut. "ſhall } return to. the time of Hy 


es and give, to the., beſt,of f my e — 


brief ch erer oy account of firs hiſt ſtory; le 


1 eceleſia el part to be treated Sri 
at long before he was poſſeſſed of this city, it 


enjoyed, 25 ꝓreſcription divers privileges. It 
had a gui 


em, ſuprems 
* Tir ert ee RT 
and coun tr. ne cem to have, been 
a hne name. far ; bailiffs,. wha 4 ted. under 1 
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mercatory f, analogous to a modern, Goild 


corporation; ſo that no perſon who was not of Mercato- 


that ſociety could exerciſe any trade or e: 
on any commerce within its precinct. _ 
was tlie ſtate in which the "Normans. found: itz 
which the earls Jafterwards, confirmed under 


their ſeals. $87 £5 4 2 iy 14 130 8 1190 F Ben Y NW 11 
Two overſeers, ſelected out Got" the moſt 


teſpectable en were appointed, "bg "mains, 
tain the rights of this guild They received: 
for the uſe of the city, all the cuſtoms Paid 
by ee _viiſels at the iet which i in thoſe 


days 


KC Vale royal, 161. I Ibid. 157. 


ue 74 
* 
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days were faid to have been held three times 
in the year. Theſe officers were probably of 
the ſame nature as the deans of pry in Set- 
— a ap alſo from the Doomſday 

— a ſupreme officer, called 
the e, Rep or provoſt, who had the 
of the en elf commercial intereſts. 


Exports. . is Acne to fay. at this time what were 
Slaves. 6 articles of exportation, excepting flaves | 


hides, Ec. aneeden Was prohibited, exrepling 


aud horſes. The firſt barbarous traffic was 
carried on by the Saxons to à great height. 
The deſcription of the mart is an exact pic- 
ture of the ngro commerce“ at preſent; fo 
* from barbariſtn i in that 
inſtance, . 
Horſes were another article; but their 
were defigned for prone, I 1 for 
Athelftan. er the 
others, foch as metals, bides, . * . 


chalk, ee aaa in the 


1 W #4 


a. . 41 Gay on 


| {Brite ert 


— Ireland, and extremely convenient for tradin 


1! hat eountry, Wulſfan — them to N rice 
- 1 harons caſtom, which neither che dre of God nor the 
king could prevail on them to lay aſide, This was the 
mart for one collected From all parts of Eng agland ; i 
particnfar! young women, whom they care to 
vide with 2 —— in order 40 enhance their 
It was a moſt moving ſight to ſee, in the rope — 
rows. of eur of both ſexes 
ropes of great auty, and in the flower of Geir 5 
ly proſttuted, daily fold. Execrable fat! wre 

ae Men, nid even of the affeQtion of the brute 
creation | * into ſlavery their xelations, and even 
their very offspring. Vita 8. # „in Anglia 

n. 2 88. Tulfftan was biſhop © Freire nad die: 


in 1095. 


pd 


4 : 


CnzsTzr.. ExrORTS. IMPORTS. _ 


times of the Romans. Cbeſter was admirably 
fituated for ſupplying all theſe articles, except- 


ing the laſt. + The frequent wars carried on 


with the Weg, furniſhed. them with ſlaves 3 


it thoſe were wanting, their neighbours of the 


Northumbrian kingdom were ready to diſpoſe 
of their neareſt relations. The rich plains 


of Cbeſbire furniſhed horns and hides; and the 
Cambrian mines, lead and copper. 


A 
— 
12 
. 2 
* 
5 


Cheeſe muſt. not be omitted, as a moſt im- Cheeſe. 


portant article; for the Britons mady ſo great a 


progreſs in the arts of the dairy, that even un- 
der the Roman reign: there was greut enporta- 


tion of cheeſes for the uſe of the Roman armies; 


in which this country doubtleſsly had the 


ries of the eaſt, procured either from Venice, or 


The imports were the ſpices and other luxu-1n 
afterwards from the cities of Piſa and Amal- 


pbi , the mazazines of the precious Afiatic 


commodities.” 


M : 


Cloth was brought from Flenllers, and linen Cloth. 
from Germany F; reliques and eccleſiaſtical Linen. 


ſuppoſed to be readily expiated by proſtration 


to the latter; and acceptance was announced 
by the prieft in proportion to the value of the 


\ ke 2 Prance 
hillil. Malneſ. in ſcript. poſt. Bedam, p. 174 


I Ander fon, i. 58 ; 5 95 925 Q Idem, 52. e 
7 Bede Hip. 2b. — 295, 297 LEES, 


finery from {/aly J, the ſtaple of ſuperſtition, Reliques, 
Rich armour was another conſiderable article; 
for war and religion created in theſe ages the 

, moſt importagt commerce of the ſtate. The 
warriors and the fainted images were the beaux 

of the times; the crimes of the former were 


bs | 


Wine. 


Furs. 


Cs os "IMPORTS. © 
rler and Sy gr Typ pplied hen with wine; 
and the este towards the north by 
Ob iber; under 2 -"FteRions 'of Alfred, gave 
us fors, while bone,” Feathers, walruſes teeth, 
and other articles from that cold region * 3 
Martins ſkins are twice mentioned inthe Boomſ- 


a" book, arnon; the imports of (Peter. Tre- 


zuuu might alſo fopply them with fuͤrs, and ſe- 
veral other commodities; this being the channel 


of communication on that ſide of the King- 


dom, and the great mart for the Triſh commo- 
dities. A ſenfible bat” uncouth poem, about 
the 'year 1430, pübliſned in Hakluyt, LY 995 
gives us a liſt of its articles 1 * 


1 f 4 122 1 
2917 Lil * C1 113435 $38] # 12% + 1 


| Hides and fiſh, OMP RAR herfinge, © 


Mom tl xiif 3 cloth; faldinge, - 


And maxterns good be her marchandie, - 
HFertes hides and other of venetie. 
Skinnes of otter, ſquirrel, and 1/4 hare 
0 ſheepe; lambe, and foxe, is her 1 * 
Felles o cog and conies great plentie-. ä 


* 
TY FOOTE e408 30 


Pr ON ow Cheſter bad long been-a 


E port. It appears to have been a 


ſtation for the Saxon navy and frequently the 
ſeat of the court of the Mercian kingdom, both 
during the Heptarchy, and after it became a 
. at. A general union under E 
5 cr / "= 3 &*- | 
The ſtate af this City, in- obs, time of Ed. 
ward. the Confeſſor, and at the Conqueſt, 
muſt he collected from the famous TT 916 | 
Deer book. ; 


wo * . 
&: 1 7 \ RA a f 
1 ö a3 , 
S 35 It 
R 


. Trandlation of - Oro 2 Fu, by « the honourable Dar, 
BARRINGTON, 9, 12, * 


a. Ba » 
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CA ESTER AT THE Cor aks r. 

It appears, that in the time of the Saxon 
monarch here were four hundred and thirty- 
one houſes which were taxable; beſides fiſty-ſix 
that belonged to the biſniop : that it yielded = 
ten marks of ſilver and. a half; two parts to the 
king, and the third to the earl: that whenever 
the king came in perſon, he claimed from eve- 
ry — two hundred hgbas, one cuna 
of ale, and 7oneru/ce of butter : that if any 
perſons made bad ale, a. were either to ſit in 
a chair full of dung, or pay four ſhillings: 
that there were twelve judges in the city, and 
ſeven. mint- maſters: that whenever 1 
were wanting for the walls or the bridge n 
tice as given for one man out of every hide 
land:in the county to appear; and in caſe of 
abſence, he was fined forty ſhillings, to be di- 
vided: between the king and the earl: and that 
the bity was ſoudepopulated at the time char 
Hugh Lupus took poſſeſſion; that there were 
two hundred and five houſes os" 8 * this 
time of the Confeſſor.. 

It is probable that the city fog: chord 
. its calamities, and felt a conſiderable in- 
ereaſe under its new. maſters; a more poliſned 
race; for the Normans affected as 3 ele- 
gance in their dreſs and their buildings; as 

did- n e in their meat and drink. 
The example of a magnificent warrior, ſuch 
as the new earl, was quickly copied. His 
court, and that of his ſucceffors,- e it 
. mon an en OP Yom.” 


K 2 Ae 


_* Heſtha is ſuppoſed to be a capon ; AER 
or vat. " do not: find ra/ca Rye 
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D er 
According to Lucian, a jolly monk Who 


flouriſhed about the time of the Conqueſt, its 


commerce was very conſiderable. He ſpeaks 
of the ſhips coming from Gaſcoign, Spain, 
Ireland, and Germany, who, by Gop's aſſiſ- 
© tance, and by the labour and conduct of 
© mariners, repair hither and ſupply them with 
© all ſorts of commodities ; ſo that being com- 


© forted with the favour of God in all things, 


me drink wine plentifully ; for thoſe countries 


_ © haye abundance of vineyards.' 


Here, in 1159, Henry II. and Malcolm the 
IVth of Scotland had their interview; and the 
important ceſſion was made to Henry by the 
latter, of the three counties of Northumberland, 
Cumberland, and Weſtmoreland, formerly wreſt- 
ed from the Engliſh crown 7. 30 10 
- Baipwin, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in 1188, 
viſited this place, in his road from Wales, where 


his zeal led him to recommend the Croiſade to 


the mountaineers, aſſiſted by the eloquent and 
vain Giraldus. All the hiſtorian takes notice 
of in this reſpectable city is, that Con/tance 
counteſs of Cheſter kept a herd of milch hinds, 
made cheeſes of their milk, and preſented three 
to the archbiſhop : that he ſaw an animal, a2 
compound of an ox and a ſtag; a woman born 
without arms, who could ſew as well with her 
feet as others of her ſex did with their fingers; 
and finally, that he heard of a litter of whelps 
begotten by a monkey 4. As Giraldus was a 
great dealer in preſages, it is wondrous he 
made no uſe of all theſe portents: probably 

N 1 | ps 3 


'* Quoted by Canbaen, 1.672, | + Funda, i. 449 
t 1tin. Cambr. c. xi. p. 87. Ry 1. 449 


c nn ST | 
no ſignal event happened in theſe parts in his 
days, to which they could be applieec. 
The next remarkable occurrences were the 
ravages of Llewelyn ap Gryffydd, prince of 
Wales, who carried fire and ſword to the very 


gates of Cbeſter, and deſtroyed every thing 


around on both ſides of the river; provoked 
by the cruel injuries his ſubjects ſuſtained from 
Cefræy Langley, lieutenant of the county under 
This city ſeems to have been a conſtant ren- 


dezvous of troops, and place d armes for every 


expedition on this ſide of the kingdom, from the 
times of the Normans to the conqueſt of Ireland 
by William III. In 1257, Henry III. ſam- 
mons his nobility to attend with their vaſſals 
at Chſter on a certain day, in order to invade 
Wales, and revenge the inroads of the Vel; 
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and the biſhops Þ were at the fame time re- 


quired to appear there on the ſame occaſion. 
ED wan I. in 1275, appointed this city as 
the place of receiving the homage of Llewelys ; 


to-which that high-ſpirited prince declining to 


ſubmitF, brought on the war, which conclud- 
ed with the deſtruction of him and his princi-, 


prince of Wales, when the freeholders of the 
country did homage and fealtie for their re- 
ſpective lands J. e 7455 


_,  Ricuand 


= Walfngham, p. 467 3 who places this event in 1255. 


i. 6g. t len, 636. 7 + 
$ Powel, Pia , Rymer, ii. 83. 68. we” cr 332. 


And in this city was received, in 1300, the 
final acknowlegement of the Weiſs to the ſove- 
reignty of England by Edward of Caernarvon 


4 
: . * 
” 
my 1 
« * 


1300. 
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Cnursremk 
7 Ricnany II. U viſited the chpiral of his fas 
vourite andiJqpatocounty ;/ and did it the diſ- 
tinguiſhed honouroß co verting it into a prin- 


cipatity, and adneding to it rhe caſtle of Holt, 


the lordſſiip o Bromefield and Vale; Chirkland, 


and ſeveral other places in Mules and on the 
borders. Bur Henry IV. in his fourth year; re- 
ſcinded an att tat incroached ſo much on the 


0 Giiniep ef hiv fol os prince ef ales. 


1399. 


Henzy IV. in 1399, ſeized che city and 
caſtle, in his way to Flint againſt his: ile 
monarch Richard II. and on his return ſecured 
him for one night in the fortreſs ; and barbar- 

pre Af to:death Sir Pertin a Legb, and orher 

emen, whom he took withltheir unfortu- 
abe maſter cw 065 07 F yiitidon seid enom 
During theinfurreftion of Glendior, this eit) 
was made a rendeavous of cho royal forces;\hi 
a place d armer. It does not appear that Sur 
countryman ever made amy at onitz- not- 
withſtanding numbers of thei gentry ef this 
galant county favoured his caufe fo But the 


country was onhappily: divided ; and continu: 


elliſo during the civil wars thar raged. between 


the houſes of Nur and Lancaſter.” The ſpirit: 


ed Margaret, in order to keep up the inter of 


her party; made a progreſs into the 20 89 


1455, and: viſifed xhisoci J An 14; 
before the battle of Norebbtb, ſhe 1885 Ano⸗ 


ther, and took With her the "MwÞUſurper; "het 
. huſband Henry IV. andihetfon” Edward. 8 
kept a 1 table wherever fhe went 
beſtowe 


JOE! her cauſe, little ſilver ſwans, the 77 


on the Cheſhire gentlemen, that eſ- 


* 
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of the young, prince, as tlie cogniſance of the 
Lantaftrians *. She appointed James lord 
Audley to command cn n eres. char 
Drayton gives an animated deſcription af tlie 
effects of civil diſcord an this meme he Ac- 

hep frag: mina 10 A 2928103 ? 21 100 


7 2T * T1 53 40 n [+ 3-44.55 33 agen 


10461. ee till chat he had brought |. 
That Chalf of one houſe a5 the other fought. Kao 


So that two men arifing from one bed 


Falling to talk, ne f 51:3, 488d 


This wears mp or Ins that banal Lolg 
And this a Teak, that LN ASN doth :: 
Hz wiſh'd to fee that AbplE T well had 2 | 
He prays again to proſper SaL's BURY. 

As for their farewel, when their leaves the 05 3 
Tarr n word a6 one another ſha | 


19 84 $822 : 515 wb: 6 7%. 0 Vort 
'S + 


Irren 


DANIEL, King tells us, that Edward prince 


of Wales." ſon to Edward IV. came to Cheſter, 
before rene 1475, and was immediately 
conveyed, to the caſtle with great triumph. 

Edward mult have boo on this al as à com- 
pliment to His friends if theſe parts, his ſon 


being at this time a child of faur years of 3 


Such marks of royal favour were not u 


1475. 


quent. Hei) VII. and 5 5 e here 1495. 


= 149 3; and _ ſenthis bur to viſit. 


3 


| houſeholders. | The pig of this 3 
ing-angel's reſpect to the female ſex, was veri- 


fied here 3 5 'Tor 5008 _ POO" | 
ee e 5 + agen ba 


% % &* 5 
"ORE : ö 7 2 * 4 * * 
3 9 +.» n al He ad * i - 2 y.* 4 


oF 5 


a E ift. 885. 
'$ bh he Miſeries of pug Margaret, Dy 


as 


Ts 136 2 Ant: #4 


1497+ 


I 1506; 


1529. 


Cu rs T ER. 


1517, it was followed by the peſtilence, | 
2 uch numbers died, and ſuch numbers 


fed, that the ſtreets of the RP were n 
with graſs. 
It appears that the « citizens: of Cheſter were 


not leſs celebrated for their dramatic perfor- 


mances than thoſe of Coventry *. They exhi- 
bited two ſpecies; one formed upon moral 
romance, the other on ſcriptural hiſtory. In 
this year they enacted at the high-croſs the 
play of Robert kyng of Cicyle, or Robert le Dia- 
ble, borrowed from the French , of that 
nn. Xs wh 


#7 We 
"ot of 2 net cio. lr 26.51 4 
Hou pride did __ beguile 8 


Ropxkr, f like ES. Me. 
chought. himſelf beyond the power of any be- 
ing, divine or human. Heaven, in order to 
humble him, cauſes a deep fleep to fall on him 
in church: when the congregation is diſmiſſed, 
an angel aſſumes his form, and deceives his at- 
tendants, who follow the angelic king into the 

ace; is diſowned ; ſeized: as an ampoſtor, | 


and at laſt appointed fool of the WE fo oh new 


17 and, 2 
Clothes in lodly x 3 EX 455 mY 
Wich foxes tayles mony aboute 
Men mihte him Kkhowen | in the Toute, | - . 


3 . ; 
? ” 4 
10 4 ** 1 F # | Afr 


- 
b * 7 
> * 1 as + FS „ His 


1 


„ ak 1 ! 74 . 
3 


.. Dugdale, i. 249. t Mr.) Wein « Hig. Po 
e King calls it the . of Robert Cecil. 
ome. 


2a . og fend Fa foos os 


c 
F 
c 
c 
' c 
c 


CursTER: iWnrrSon PLaYs, 137 
After à very long and ignominious penance,” 
the angel finds Robert effectually cured of his . 
preſumption, quits his miſſion, and reſtores? . 
the poor king to his throne. 

The year 1532 reminds me of the Wie 1532. 
e being performed in this city. Theſe e pla _ 
are the famous 5 ge known by the name . 
of Myſteries, originally compoſed in the years 

27 and 1328, by Randal Higgenet, a monk 
o een bg as this Ker 92 Ins” 


* 
ieee, e 
* 2 * 


Reverend fords and ladyes alle, Es VE oro 
That at this tyme aſſembled bee 1 
By this meſſauge underſtond you mall, 35 
That ſome tymes there was mayor of this citie 

Sir Fobn Arnway, knight; who moſt worthilye _ 
Contented hymſelfe to ſet out in playe © 

"T8 Pe rofo one — Reade, A ab Cher abbey 2 


= 


"Ronan it "NY firſt —_ theſe My. 
teries in Latin; and took true pains to obtain 
leave to exhibit them in an Engliſh dreſs, 
having made three journies to Rome for his 
Holyneſs's permiſſion *. _ Others again were 
the: labours of Sir Henry Frances, another 
monk, as appears by the proclamation for the. 
phion plays in this year, made by the clerk. 
of the Pentice, ſetting forth, that in i 
Oulde tyme, not only for the augmentati- | 
© on and increes of the holy and catholick . 

c * faith, and to exhort the minds of the com- 
mon people to good deuotion and holſome 
doctrine, but alſo for the commonwelth of 
this citty, a play and declaration of divers 
* ſtoryes of thu e Bible, beginning with the crea- 
is cion, 


/ 


* Horkian MSS, 2124. V 


2 


declared an 


WII T SON PLAY. 

© cion, wk fall of Lucifer, - and ending with 
the ge 2 udgement of the world, to be 
played in the Hbigſanus weeke; 

© was deviſed and made by Sir Henni men, 
„ ſometyme moonke there who: gat of . 
ment, then buſhop af Rome, 1000 dayes of 
pardon, and of ths buſbop:of Cbeſter at that 
tyme, 40 dayes of pardon, tooe very perſon 
© reſorting in peaceable maner to heare the 
< ſayd playes;-which were inſtituted to the ho 
© nour of God by John Arnway, then major af 
© Cheſter, his brethren and whole cominalty 
© thereof; to be brought forth, Finden and 
played, at the coſt and charges of the, crafteſ- 


men and e ob! 2 8 ano 


6 Se. Ce. b. » goons 1 1020 n.: It. 
conſiderable e e 5 We pro- 


clamation, in the reign of that pageant-loving 
prince Henry VIII. Forty-three rs had 
elapſed fince'the'laft performance this“ na- 
ture, when the We ana Holly Said was play- 
ed before his -br Arthuy, at the abb os at 
IR city. A 9 Ann 352117 2 SP. FTES hit 
Theſe Myſteries ere? the rude origin f che 
Ei 244 theatre. Ot drama, aß the very in- 
genious Mr. Wurton rematles! was in early 
times confined entirely to- religious ſubjects; 


and theſe plays were nothing more than an 


pendage to the ſpecious and'mechinical Arb 
tion ß the At pe f. F refer the reader to that 
gentleman's* Aang hiſtory of the riſe and 
progreſs of cheſe performagces; and confine 
myſelf to a few ſpecimens of the groſs and ri- 
2255 exhibitions of the times when the 

% inan did Iu audience 


* Harltian MSS. 2013. 
+ Hiſtory of Engl Poetry, 1% 237 ; 


a = Qt Ss om Ah 


Warr T's om PLAYS. 


- fonts liſtened with the fulleſt admiration 


and devotion to what would at preſent fill a 


unintentional) impiety. I ſhall only premiſe, 
that the ſcene of action was the church, in de- 
— the fulminstidns of the furious Bon- 
ner, and the pious Erin dale. 29 Bine 
Thbeſe plays were 8 Ing number. 
They were performed for above, chree entries, 
to che ſtaring audience: Who: received we un- 
varied ſuhje cd witha the ſame annual pleaſure 
as the Romums did neee neee 
N 510 PS q vad nofv⸗ 


* 


Mü d cn ee let S ern o n e 
2 K Ti 70 + 211] cad K * W : ITE Tun * : 
— an em que red en . 
1 ft; * SICK 
_ Exodinm,, cu Thane: pallentis bum 
Rr T1 
In gremio arverls Form Te Fae fo DI YL 991g! 


160.-219w21b bak zb 2978 7 dT: 


Te: * 
me gage eee eee 30 
And by! 3 TY. 1 0 2410 


the Ache bowls: 
191 3958 1070 1111 


211! II Aw 5m ad "03a! 2089 Hai WAL 3803 ? 
aol St 191A * 9199085 te id temat 


2223 3208 own wh 


They y do' no-appear Bows in the words of the 


origin deyiſer>- but; the language and poe· 
try being grown obſolete, : they were calteted 
to that of the time, for the rformance of the 
year 1600, god hr atted 9 187 r of 
the twenty: five c le „ were all Areſſ- 
ed in FERN 5 eh r 
„„ 1 the play or 
pageant of the Fall of Lucifer; and in the 

courſe of the Prologue are thus * 4 
owe, 


the atre with auf hter from the gay, at the ab- 
urdity, or alize the ſerious part, withthe 


info TY 
ASS 


| 


140 


— 


it | WAI TSO] P L A'Y 8. 
Nowe, you worſhippfull Tanners, that of cuſtome olde 


I be fall of Laciſer did ſette out:: 
ewe writers a warrante, your matter therfor be Koulde 
-- Craftelye to playe the ſame to all the rowtte: 
Vour authour his auther hath: your ſhewe let it be 


| Good heal. _ Maree * e | 

oBeskebürn in ceny PREY his Fanta 
— of mechanics, his | Quinces;'Snugs, 
Snouts, and Starvelings, in the Midſummer- 
Night's Dream, from performers of this kind. 

2. The Drapiers enacted the Creation of the 
World. Adam and Eus appeared literally nak- 
ed, and were not aſbamed, till after the fall, 
when they pr Vr according to the ſtage-di- 
rection, to m 
quibus ib ane c 86 and made their - ; ql 
ance wit 


n 


ter of Genefs. 

3. The Water lende and drawers of the 
Dee, took, with great propriety, the | Hiſtory 
of the Deluge; which being handled in a very 
divertiog manner, I ſhall tranſcribe as a pat- 
tern of che reſt. Their prologue tells them, 

© that Noe ſhall goe into the arte, with all his 
© famylye, his wyfe excepte.” After the long 
catalogue of birds, beaſts, Sc. which are ſup- 


poſed>ito have entered the! veſſel, e thus 
calls to his ſpouſe: 9710109. 075 0 US: 
03 10 Sofie e ad 208. 55901 97 w T1801 +: 
An 2 111810 * 3 9 „ 7 | +4 e001 3% 


„come "why ſtand you there? 
"es fo SIN thar Ni I eure: 
Come in on God's ä 
For fear le thar wee drbane. Wine 1 20 mY 
573 r DAS Smt 0 8 40 72 
. » This copies from the M 8. in the Budleian Library.” 


Nor. 


* 
— 


WAITSsO N PLAYS. 


Norzs Wief. _ 


You Sir, ſett u ſayle, 
And rowe rn Hr he evill ** 
For, withouten land fayle, © 

I will not out of this grove, | 
But I have my goſſopes evry ech one, 
One fote further I will not gone; | 
They ſhall not drowne, by Saint Feb», 
And I maye ſave ther lyv es 
They loved me full well by Chrif; _ 
But thou wilt lett them into thie cheſt, 
Ellis row forth maye when thou liſte, 


$4 


Nors. 


By God faith another I doe not kanone. 


, 
- 
S E M, 


Father, I ſhall fetch her in, I trow 

Withouten anie faile. vx 

Mother, my father after thee ſends, _ | 
And biddes thee into yonder ſhip wends; 

Look upe and ſee the winds, h 

For we bene readie to ſayle. 


Nor e's Wief. A 80 
Sonne, go agayne to him, and ſaye 
I will not come therein to daye. l ot 


— 


Nors. 


Come in, wief, in twentie deyill waye, 

Or allis ſtand there without. 
-  Cnan, 

Gall wool] ehboy in? 


Nor. 
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WIHITr S 0 r P Ar i, 
N 0 1 4. 


Yau, ones i Cru ling and min, | 
I would ye hied yen be ” we us i — 
For of this fl OP TE WE» 5 


The dae. 2 "I qo? 2 40 10 


The flood | feetinig in Ni "x 1 

One every fide it foredeck full "fl 4, 

For fear of yang LO TON þ pot 

Good 210 let us draw neare, | 
And let us drink are we depart; 5 „ l 
For oft tymes have we done ſo; _ Mg 1 ˖ 
For at a draught thou drinks a quart. 
And ſo will I doe or I goe 1 
Here is a pottell, fulb of 2 and mow 

It will rejoyce both hart and tong ; - 

Though Ney think us never ſo. s. 
Let wee walk drink a tyte, 


Jen. 2 


Mother, we pray you altogether; 1 

For we are here your own children; 1 15 
Come into the ſhip for feare of wen 5 
For his love that you bought. = 5 OW, + 


Notts v. 


That I will not for all your call. 
But I have my gollopes all”: x 


S oo M. f 3 | 155 6 . 68 | 5 
In faith, morher, yet you mall, e | 
Whether you will or mongſt. ki 


9 1 2. 1 8 13 
Well me wief into this boate. | 


T6 8 


Nosz”s Wyfe. 0 


Have you that for thie note. 2 
„ [Gives Noah 4 in the .! 4 
| Nos. 


"Wit 11 * Pin 


£1 fx . 
i y * \ ; 


Now 


A ha, 11 b this is wWhote: 
It is good for to be ſtill. 
A, children! methink my boat remeves ; 


| Our tarrying here heughly * 
On the — the water * F | 


God doe as he will. „ 


WY hs he nan And Wi atiandlcrs told 
how Abraham retu rned from the ſlau ghter of 
the four kings, SW. 

5. The Cappers and Iaita-diapits took up 


the ſtory of Balaam and his aſs; and make the 


prophet accoſt his beaſt in terms too low and 
ludicrous to be repeated. This animal had 
far greater reſpect paid it in a neighbouring 
kingdom; for fraſts were held in honour of it. 
The fala aſinarin, or feaſts of aſſes, were cele- 
brated in France | in the beginning of the 
fiſteenth century; when the beaſt, covered 
with a cope, was introduced into church, at- 
tended by the 5 n with the fol- 
ban bymn s . | 


* 


? : Orientis bad SGialtu vincit hinnulos 


Adventavit aſinus Dagmas et capreolas, 
Pulcher et fortiſſimus Super Dromedarios 
Darcinis aptiſſimus. Velox Madiancot. 

He, fire Ane, he. 5 He, fire Ane, he. 
Hic in Collibus fieſen Aurum de Arabia. 

Enutritus ſub Rabea Thus et myrrham de Saba 

Tranſiit per — Tulit in eceleſia 
| Sali; in Betbleem. Virtus aſinaria. 

He, lire Ane, he. | He, fire Ane, he. 


* Meroires; &e. de la Pets: des Foux, 14. See alſo 
more of i it in Mr. Warton' $ Oy of Rs: i. 246. 
Dum 


; 


Wulrsox PrAxys. 


Dum trahit vehiculaa Amen dicas, Aſine, 
Multa cum ſarcinula, Jam ſatur ex gramine, 
Illius mandibula, 5 Amen, amen, itera, 
Dura terit pabula. Aſpernare vetera, 
He, fire _ hs. He fire Ane, he. 
"2 G hordeum 
5 Comedit et carduum 


Triticum a palea - 
| ogy in area. 
He, fire Ane, he. 


6. The Wrights and Slater reflvartes: the 


Beirth of Chriſte. 7. The Painters and Glaziers, 
the Appearance of the Angels to the Shepherds. 
8. The Vintners, the Departure of the Wiſe 
men, 'or three Kings. of the eaſt, in ſearch of 
our Saviour. 9. The Mercers, the Offerings 
of the three Kings. 10. The Goldſmiths, 


the Murder of the Innocents ; and give a curi- 


ous dialogue between the ſoldiers and the wo- 


men. 11. The Blackſmiths ſhew how ot 


diſputed with the doQors in the temple. 


The Butchers, how he was led by the Spin | 


into the wilderneſs. 1 3. The Glovers tell of 


the death of Lazarus. 14. The Corviſors, of 
Feſus and the Lepers. 15. The Bakers, of 


the laſt Supper. 16. The Fletchers, Bowyers, 
Coopers, and Stril ers, Choſe the Hiſtory of 


the Paſſion. 17. The Ironmongers, the Cru- 


cifixion. 18. The Cooks relate the deſcent 


of Chriſt into Hell, and what he did there; 
which concludes with our Saviour redeeming 
out of Purgatory all the ſaints, and leaving be- 


hind only one poor woman (probably a real 
racer at the , e of this curious 


drama) 


» 


Warrsow Plars. PuBLic Srzws. 14 
drama ) nn crime ſhe confeſſes in 2 dr: 
ſpeech 


Coin 01 was a tavernere, 
A gentel goſſepp, and a tapſtere 


Of wine and ale a truſty brewer, 
Which woe hath me bewrought. 
Of cannes J kepe no true meaſure; 
My cuppes I ſolde at my pleaſure, 
Deceavinge many a creature, 
Tho my * were * 


* 


She is then cee by the devils; which 
_ cloſes the piece, and all ſhall relate of thoſe 
heaps of abſurdities. 

The city had, till this time, been indulged 1542. 
with public ſtews or brothels, which, for ſome Public 
centuries, were permitted by legiflative * 
thority, and regulated by wholefome laws, 
ordained by the commons, and confirmed by / ; 
the king and lords. Thoſe of Sourbwark were 
attended to in 4 particular manner in 1161, 
the 8th of Henry II. One article affords rea- 
ſon to believe, that a certain diſeaſe had a much 
earlier date than the ſiege of Naples; for it 
prohibits the ſtew- holders from keeping any 
roman that hath the perillous infirmity of burn- 
ing. Their houſes were diſtinguiſhed by hav- 
ing the fronts whitewaſhed, by having ſigns, 
not hung out, but painted againſt the walls. 
Among the ſigns, Lobſerve the ſingular one of 
the cardinal's Bat. Notwithſtanding the keep- 
ers were protected in their profeſſion, they 
were reckoned infamous, were not to be im- 
N on | ny juries, or allowed to hold 

L a ta- 


* $/0w?s Hiſt. London, Ebel iv. 7. 
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PusLIe STEws. TRrxIUMPHS. 


a tavern®. The women that frequented them 


were forbidden the rites of the church, as long 
as they exerciſed their profeſſion, and were ex- 


E 


1564. 


cluded from Chriſtian burial, if they were not 


reconciled before their death. Henry VIII. 

ſuppreſſed the Surry houſes in 1537; thoſe in 

this city in 1542. ee 
This year was diſtinguiſhed by one of the 


cruel deeds that marked the reign of the bi- 


% 


| yoney Mary; the burning of George Marſh, 


or his adherence to the Proteſtant faith. I 
have often been informed by the worthy Doc- 


tor William Cooper, that when Marſh was 


brought to Boughton, the place of execution, 
by the ſheriffs Amory and Cooper, the laſt, an 


anceſtor of the Doctor, favouring the religion 


of the ſufferer, attempted his reſcue; but be- 


ing overpowered by his brother officer, was 
obliged to fly till better times, when he return- 


ed, and diſcharged the office of mayor in 1561. 
Feſtive times now took place again, proba- 
bly in compliment to the taſte of the glorious 


but romantic Queen Elizabeth. In the year 


1564, upon the Sunday after Midſummer, in 
the mayoralty of Sir Lawrence Smith, the hiſ- 


© tory of Æneas and queen Dido was played on 


© the Rood's-eye, ſet forth by William Crofton, 
gent. and Mr, Man; on which triumph was 
made two forts, and ſhipping on the water, 
© befides many horſemen well armed and ap- 


pointed. The forts and ſhipping ſeem to 
have been pageants, to carry on ſome deeds of 
_ chivalry, We hear of the ſhip Fame, laden 
with good Renowne, among the 9 

| : -, EF 0 


* 


* Drake's Parliam. Hiſt, ii. 233. 


1 


TaiuMPHns. PESTILENCE. 


of Henry; and the. Fortreſſei of Beautie, aj- 


ſailed by viriuous Defire, among thoſe of Eliza- 
beth T. The aſſailants battered it with noſe- 
gays: and the beſieged diſcharged againſt them 


cannons filled with ſweet powder, or odori- 


fem . . W N 
During St. Lawrence's mayoralty, we have 
an account of another /peFacle, an annual one, 


upon the watch of the even of St. Jobn the Bap- 


tit ; for Sir Lawrence, and the aldermen and 
common=council, contract with two painters 
to have in ©-readineſs, with all furniture thereto 


© belonging, viz. four gyants, one unicorne, 
© one dromedarye, one luce, one camell, - one 
© aſe, one dragon, fix hobbye horſes, and ſix - 


© teen naked boyes; and the ſame being in 


© readines, ſhall beare or carry, or cauſe to be 
* borne and carryed, during the watche, from 
place to place, accordinge as the ſame. have 


© been uſed,” Sc. 4. 1 am at a loſs to gueſs 
at the. end of this preparation: but find that 


it was ſuppreſſed during the mayoralty of 


1599. 


city in 1604, muſt not paſs unnoticed. This 
worthy magiſtrate, like Marſeilles good biſhop, 


kept his ſtation during the whole time of a 


dreadful peſtilence; 


When nature iickened, and each gale was deatn 


His houſe was infected, and ſome of his chil- 
dren and ſervants died. The court of exche- 
quer was removed to Tarvin; the Micbaelmas 


| FWW 


* Holinſhed, 80g. 5 hy + The ſame, 1317. 
t Harleian MSS. No. 1968, 09. 
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he virtue of Edward Dutton, mayor of the 1604. 


immediate attention was pai 


Jau I. ar Carre; | 
aſſizes were held at Namptwich ; FE and the fairs 
ceaſed during this ſad viſitation. 


1617- - - In this year the city was enge with che 


preſence of James I. where he was received 
with a magnificence that did honour to the 
place. The mayor, Edward Button, preſented 
his majeſty with a fair ſtanding cup, with a co- 


ver double gilt, and in it a hundred jacobins 


of gold. He allo delivered the city's ſword to 
the king, who returning it, the mayor bore 1 
befofe him on horſeback. His worſhip w 
— the honour of knighthood, but debnneg 
The city did not confine its munificence 
oy crowned heads: I find, that in 1 583, Robert 
earl of Leiceſter, chamberlain of the county 
palatine, met with a moſt honourable recepti- 
on; was received at the high-crofs by the 
whole corporation, entertained by the mayor, 
and preſented with a cup containing, forty an- 
| gels. The unfortunate earl of Eſex, in 1598, 
in his way to Ireland, was {till more diſtinguiſh- 
ed. He was preſented with the like. hg but 


in a cup of the ſame kind as that which was s af. 


terwards preſented to James. LE 
From 1617, 1diſcover nothing very particu- 


lar for a conſiderable ſpace; till the city was 


involved in the calamities of a ſiege in 1645-6, 
in conſequence of its unſhaken loyalty to 
Charles 1. At the — of the civil war, 
to this important 
city, by the royal party. The fortifications 
were put into the beſt repair, and outworks ex. 
tended from the alcove on the north part of 
the walls, to the brink of the river near Bough- 
jon; and in conſequence, numbers of houſes 
were pulled down, to prevent them from giv- 
ing ſhelter to the enemy. The. firſt. attempt 
made on the place by the parliament army was 


On 


ar 
to 


10 01Sthcror Cnzirzx. D 1 2 
on the 20th of July 1643, when. \ : William 
Brereton gave a violent aſſault. on the works; 
but met with a repulſe. In the Ware year he 


ſent. a ſummons to Sir Abraham: Sbipman, then 
governors, to ſurrender: the gallant comman- 
der bid him come and win it and wear it. 


After the repulſe of Bord Biron before 
ich, the county of Chefter was almoſt 


entirely in the hands 2 Sir William Brereton, 
and the city ſuffered from that time à ſort of 
blockade; from the quarters che enemy poſſefſ- 
ed in the neighbourhood, even as near as the 
village of Chriſtletou. Sallies and. excurſions 
were frequently made; and, according to the 
diary of the lege wich advantage to the 1b 
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On September the lth 1635 the parliament | 
the be- 
ſieged. Colonel one and: adjutant- general 


gained an advantage irrecùverable by 
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Lothiau, who were employed in the reduction 


of Begtun caſtle, drew from before that place, 


in a ſecret hiannen a large body of forces, and 


in the night ſtormed the autworks, and made 


themſelves maſters of every thing, even to the 
city walls. His majeſty, immediately after 
this misfortune, paſſed through Males, and! 
got into the city in hopes of animating the 
garriſon, and was lodged at Sir Francis Gamul's; | 


near the bridge. He arrived only time enough 
to be a ſpectator, from the leads of the Pbænix 


tower, of tlie fatal battle on Romtan heath, on | 


September 24; when his forces, under Sir Mar- 

maduke Lygdaley then on their march to- raiſe 

the ſiegk, after 4 well 

under, the ſuperior fortune of general Pointz. 
The king continued tliat night in — 

and on quittitg it the next day, gave orders 

iy: 90 governor,” lord Biron, that in caſe there 
151 2 was 


— 


4 


-diſpyted action, ſunk 
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was no appearance of relief within eight days, 
he was to treat of a ſurrender. The king took 

the route of Denbigh, attended to alone. town 
by the three reſpectable. citizens, Sir Francis 
— alderman Cooper, and captain Thropp. 
The ſiege was continued with the utmoſt vi- 
gour by Sir William Brereton; notwithſtanding 
which, the gallant garriſon held but for twenty 
weeks, beyond the expectation of every body: 
and, after having been reduced to live on 
horſts, dogs, and cats, yielded, on the 3d of 
February 1545-6, on terms that did honour to 
the ſpirit of the beſieged. The city was eva- 
cuated by the royaliſts; and received from the 

Parliament, as governor, colonel Jones. But 

ö the miſeries of the citizens did not terminate 

| with the ſiege: a dreadful: peftilence broke out 

= 1n-1647 : two thouſand” inhabitants PRI 

. and the city became almoſt à deſert. 

= Bridge. In order to give a further hiſtory of the mi- 

litary, civil, and eceleſiaſtical 999 of 

| this antient city, TI return to the bridge. This 
paſſage was prior to the Conqueſt; at which 
period it ſeems to have been either deſtroyed, 
or found to be ſo much out of repair; that I 
find in me ting book an order for»the provoſt 
to ſummon one man from each hide of land in 
the county, in order to re. build the bridge 
and the walls; and, in cafe of neglect of ap- 
pearance, the lord of the perſon ſo ſummon- 
ed was to 880 to the lh and earl forty | 
ſhillings. tt | 
According to a MS. quoted by Mr. Groje, 
it was begun by the great reſtorer of the city, 
Ethelfleda, and after her death completed by 
her brother Edward, Before that time, the 
paſſage was by a ferry that plied between the 


poſtern, called the Sbip-gate, nd * 5 
fie - 
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field. It does not appear to me that any part 
of the Saxon bridge remains; ſo frequently 
has it been repaired ſince that diſtant period. 
heeneath the arch next to the city, is a current, 
which, by means of a great dam or cauſeway 
that croſſes the river obliquely, ſupplies the 
city mills with water. Theſe mills and the 
cauſeway were originally founded by Hugh 
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Cauſe- 
way and 
Mills. 


| Lupus *, and retained by his ſucceſſors, and 


afterwards by the earls of Cheſter of the royal 
line. I find them often leaſed by the crown; 
Edward the black prince, in particular, in 
1356, grants them, the "fiſhing, ſuit, court, 

and calſey, for three years, to Robert of Bre- 
done, parſon of St. Peter at Chefter, and others, 


at the annual rent of 190. T. This rent was 


very conſiderable in thoſe days; and aroſe 
from the obligation every inhabitant of the ci- 
ty then lay under to grind at theſe mills, ex- 
cepting the tenants of the abbot and monks 
of St. Werburgb, and, in after times, thoſe of 
the dean and chapter, inhabiting without the 


North-gate, who had a mill of their own at 


ar ẽů wn x to * 
I muſt not omit, that a grant of thoſe mills 


for life was the reward of valour to my coun- 
tryman Sir Howel y Fwyall, for his bravery in 
taking priſoner Jobn king of France, in the 
battle of Poitiers. This grant was alſo made 
by the black prince, who not only knighted 
Howel, but allowed a meſs of meat to be ſerv- 


ed before his battle-ax, in memory of the good 

uſe he made of it in that day; from which 

he acquired the name of Fwyall, or Howel of 
7  .- : ; 1 
| | On 
* Harleian MSS. 2082. 10. 2003. 41. 43. 


+ ldem, 2081. 21. 


f Hiſt. Gwedir family. Fifteen tribes of NV. Wales. 


* 
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n each ſide of the Bridge gute are two 


« 
-- 


: - cen : over. it are the three feathers, the 


arms of the princes of Wales. Thoſe were firſt 


aſſumed by the BLack Prince after the battle 
of Cre, in 1346: our hiſtorians aſſert, that 


they were the three oſtrich· feathers which the 


. of Bobomia bore that day in his coronet; 

that he was ſlain by Edward, who ſeizing 
2 the creſt, bore from that time both the fea- 
thers and the motto Ich dieu, I ſerve. I am un 
willing to fully the honour of our gallant prince, 
by ſuppoſing that he would ſtain his ſword in 
ſo unequal an encounter. The king was blind 
with age; and, finding the battle go againſt 
his allies, was led, by his own orders, into the 
rage of the combat, determine@ to die in the 
cauſe of France. Our brave prince, probably, 
might aſſume this royal -cognizance in memo- 
ry of the glorious day, and add to it his own 


motto, Ic dieu, the old Ex 6 ů for IJ. ſerue, al- 
luſive to the ſcriptural verſe, The beir while be 


is a child diftereth- not from 4 þ ſervant * * an im- 
preſe extremely fuitable to the characteriſtic | 
modeſty and filial piety of this prince. 

This and the other city gates were placed 
under the protection of certain great men, 
who held lands within the county palatine, 
The earl of Shrewſbury had. the care of the 


Bridge- gate; the eat Tor Oxford, of the Eaft- 


gate; the earl of Der of the Mater 


gate. But the Nortb- gate, belonging peculi- | 
arly to the city, was intruſted only to its chief 


magiſtrates. | Tolls were exacted at entrance, 


= from all firangers, for the ſupport of the 


guard ; 


_” LIES Remains . 
* Cambden's Remains, 344- 
* * - 4 MT 4 bs : 1 * 
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guard; and, ue l . the cauſe has 


_ _ ceaſed are Fill OP a: the 


| oo. — gate 10 3 1 ** 2 tower, as... 
— in 1600, by permiſſion of the corpora- works. 


tion, by Jobn Tyrer of this city, containing the 
works which — a long time raiſed; water out 
of the Dee to a ciſtern in the top, whente it was 
conveyed in pipes to almoſt all parts of the 
city. Poſſibly theſe: did not anſwer their pur- 
poſe effectually; for in 1622, Tyrer had a new 
grant of a tower erected for a water - work and 
a well- place, ten feet ſquare, near Spitile Bough- 
ton, with full powers for the conveyance: of the 
water to the ciſtern or conduit near the high- 
croſs. This MK (which was: firſt — ps by 
the black friers 14 
to decay. In 1694, the! works undertaken by 
Hrer being found to be ruinous and uſeleſs, 
Jom Hopkins and "Jy 
ragement of the cor 


ration, began new works 


for ſupplying the city with water from the ri- 
ver Dee for this purpoſe,” they purchaſed the 


grant made to Tyrer, and alſo one of the corn- 


mills, for the conveniency of placing their 


engine. The city confirmed to them all the 


rue formerly veſted in Yyrer, and particu- 
arly that of ſetting up a ciſtern oppoſite to the 


abby court, as a conſtant etoptacle lor freſh 
a Wären ä ian | + 64 * 4 $63.1} FY 7 


Near the Bridgesgate ace ofced; to the ci- watts, 
ty walls; which are the only entire ſpecimen 
of antient fortification now in Great- Britain. 


7 _ a 190 and Ane en and a hun- 
ra 1 1 - dred 


** De e per pos (the Black friers facades 
fonte furcas. Vide Taurer, 65. 7 
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e time of. Edward I.) fell 


» Hadley, by the encou- 


— — 
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died and one yards in circumference; and, be- 
ing the principal walk of the inhabitants, are 


Murrage. kept in excellent repair, by certain impoſts, 


called murage duties, collected at the cuſtom-, 
houſe, upon all goods and merchandize brought 
into the port. of Chefter from parts beyond the 
ſeas, belonging to perſons not freemen of the 


city. The 1: linen adds conſiderably to the 
fund, being nearly two-thirds of the whole: 


the duty on this article is two pence on eve 
hundred yards. The annuat receipt of the di 
ferent duties, on the average of the laſt ſeven 


years, is about 120 J. An officer, called a 


murenger, is choſen out of the body of the al- 


dermen, to inſpect the repairs; generally an 


old member, to whom the duty affords amuſe- 
ment and health. This fund is now perma- 
nent: in old times, the murage was only oc- 
cafional. Thus, in the 14th af Edward 1I. 
there was a grant for two years of a half - pen- 
ny for every cranock of corn; and a farthing 


of ale, meal, and malt; and for commodities 
not- expreſſed in the grant, a farthing out of 


—_y two ſhillings-worth, 
cannot diſcover. any veltige of the original 


' wWallh; ſuch as thoſe which are ſaid to have been 


reſtored by the warlike ZEzbeifleds. I would 
not willingly detract from the lady's merit; 
but T:muſt deny her that of being the foun- 
dreſs of the fortifications, and of enlarging the 


city beyond the Roman precincts. The form 
at preſent is ſo entirely Roman, that any additi- 
on the could make would have deſtroyed the 
peculiar figure that wiſe people always pre- 


ſerved in their ſtations or caſtrametations, 
whereſoever the nature of the ground would 
permit. The antiquities which diſtinguiſh 
their reſidence are not found confined. to any 


one 


. 
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one quarter: they are met in digging on eve-" 
ſide within the walls. 
The military architecture is ſtill 0 on 
the Roman plan: it is probable, that after their 


retreat it fell into ruin, in the empoveriſhed, 


turbulent, and barbarous ages that ſucceeded: 
yet never was ſo totally demoliſhed, but that it 
might ſtill yield a defence to the poſſeſſors. 
We find it wreſted out of the hands of the Bri- 
tons by Egbert, in 828: we again ſee it poſſeſ- 
ſed by the Danes in 895, and beſieged by Al 
fred, who ſlew all the banditti whom he found 


without the walls; and, laſtly, we find it taken 
by Etbelſleda, by the voluntary furrender of the 


garriſon. All this proves a continuanceof the 
rtifications, probably ru e beer and wanting 


that reſtoration which ep Found from that il 


luſtrious woman. 

We ſee the 8 age of fortification! pre- 
ſerved to this day, exactly on the antient Plan. 
From each. ſide of the gates projects a propug- 
naculum f or baſtion, in order to annoy. the 
enemy who attempted to enter; and between 


them, in the very entrance, was the cataratts 


or portcullis, ready to be dropt in caſe they 


forced the gates; ſo that part of them might 
be caught within the walls, and the reſt ex- 
cluded. Should it happen that they ſet the 
gates on fire, there were holes above, in nxvl | 


to pour down water to extinguiſh the flames: 


The walls are in many parts, eſpecially on 
the north and eaſt ſides, guarded by towers, 
placed ſo as not to be beyond bow-ſhot'of one 
another, in order that the archers might reach 


the N win Eteinpred: to attack the inter- 


— 
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vals J. They alſo are moſtly of a round form: 


as was recommended by the Romas architects, 


in order the ne, todhude the foros of batter- 
ing rams . 

The thicknefa! — oh a adtirer to — 
breadth preſcribed by Vitruuius. Only two 
perſons can walk abreaſt, excepting where the 
ground adjacent gives a larger expanſe. The 
great architect directs, that they | ould be of 
ſuch a breadth, that two armed men ay paſs 
each other without any impediment. 

ITbe city to this time enjoys the four gates, 
anſwerable to the Principalis dextra & ſiniſtra, 
prætoria & decumana. The Eaſt- gate, one of 
the principales, exiſted within my memory. 

My walk leads me beneath the caſtle, to ano- 
thier: of the principales, the preſent: Water-gate, 
that opens towards the water-fide'; and near 
which the Dee in former times flowed. 

At the extreme angle of the a beyond 
chis gate, is a ſalient tower, exactly round, un- 
leſs where interrupted by a ſmall ce pro- 
jection at the entrance. This tower is joined 
to the walls by a deep open gallery, embattled 
on each ſide; beneath is a large arch for the 
paſſage of the tide, before the late incloſures, 
which alſo are within my remembrance. This 
rower is at preſent called the Mater tower. It 


jutted into the antient channel of the river, 
where the gere on . ane cables 


9 | ; F n eligvw =o n 
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4 . . ier! ita 4 ſacienda ut ne lon- 
fins ſit alia ab ali a ſagittæ intermiſſione, * Vitravius, 


ib. i. c. 5. 


t Turres itaque rotundæ aut polygonize farit faciendæ, 


duadratas enim machinæ celerius diſſipant, &c. Ibid. 


Torres ſunt projiciendæ in exteriorem partem, uti cum 
9 1 hoſtis impetu velit appropinquare, matt 
b. 1 


f \ 
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CunsTer Tower." Exgn-Gure. 
to its ſides by the great iron rings infixed in 


the ſtone. This tower was formerly called the 
new; yet was founded in 1320; for theſe 


exiſts a contract for that purpoſe, between the 


mayor and citizens of CHeſter and one Job de 
Helgſton, maſon, for building quandam turrem 
rotundum, &c. a round tower of the thick- 


© neſs of ten yards and a half, with a cavity 


© within; twenty-four yards. high, and ſo ſtro 


© as to be defenſible ;* and all this for the ſur ; 


of one hundred pounds . 


The next remarkable outlet is the Mrd 


gate, beyond which is a large ſuburb: 


The Phenix tower ſtands on the angle of ene | 
walls beyond this gate. The preſent tower 


was built in 1613, and was uſed by ſix of the 


companies of the city as a chamber for buſi- 


neſs. It took its name from the fabulous bird, 


the creſt of the ainter-ſtainers company, which I 


was placed in front. 


The Eaft-gate is the next entrance. Here Faſt gue. 


ſtood a lofty ſquare tower, with many apart- ' 
ments, erected (according to tradition) by Ed- 


ward, III. This had been a Porta Principalis, 


was the grand entrance into the town, and was 


the termination of the great Watling-freet road, 


which croſſed the iſland from Dover, ani 


— 


was the great road from that port to this 


place. In 1769, this gate, being found too 


narrow and inconvenient, was pulled down, 
and a magnificent arch aroſe in its room, at 


the ſole expence of Richard lord Groſvenour. 


Beyond this is a vaſt ſuburb, called the Foreſt- 


ſtreet; whoſe lower part was defended by a gate, 


demoliſhed as a nuſance within theſe few years. 


| Aker 


+ Harleian MSS. No. 2046. 10. 
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| ſhape of the ſtation. | * oy 
The views from the ſeveral parts of the walls 

are extremely elegant. The mountains of 

Flintſhire and Denbighſbire, the hills of Broxton, 
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After paſſing the Eaſt- gate, the traveller will 
obſerve, without the wall, a vaſt foſs cut 
through the live rock, now a common road to 
the water; but which appears to me to have 


been a work of the Romans, as a defence on 
this ſide, and which continues the rectangular 


and the inſulated rock of Beefton, form the 


ruder part of the ſcenery; a rich flat gives a 


ſofter view; and the proſpect up the river to- 


wards Boughton recalls, in ſome degree, the 


idea of the Thames and Richmond- bill. 


On the Conqueſt, as has been before relat- a 


ed, the king viſited this city in perſon, and re- 


flored the fortifications. It is probable that he 


only repaired. the walls, but that he entirely 


re- built the caſtle ® on the Norman model, and 


2 enlarged it far beyond the dimenſions of that 


of the Saxons, which occupied the ſummit of 


the mount or little hill on which the fortreſs 


ſtands. That part is artificial, in order to give 
a great elevation, as was cuſtomary in the 


Saxon keeps; and the portion ſo flung up ap- 


pears. here to have been a mixture of ſtones 


and exceedingly hard clay. 


The caſtle is compoſed of two parts, an up- 
per and a lower: each with a ſtrong gate, de- 


fended by a round baſtion on each ſide, +a. 


ditch, and formerly with draw-bridges. With- 
in the precincts of the upper Ballium are to be 


ſeen ſome towers of Norman architecture, 


ſquare, - 


 * Ordericus Vitalis, 516. 
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ſquare, with ſquare proje&tions at each cor- 
ner, very ſlightly ſalient. The handſomeſt is 
that called Julius Cæſar's. Its entrance is through 
a large Gothic door, probably of later work 
manſhip. The loweſt room has a vaulted roof, 
ſtrengthened with ordinary ſquare couples. 
The upper had been a chapel, as appears by 
the holy-water pot, and ſome figures, almoſt 


obſolete, painted on the walls. Its dimenſions 
are nineteen feet four inches, by ſixteen ſix; 
the height alſo ſixteen feet ſix. The roof is 


vaulted; but the couples, which are rounded, 
ſlender, wind elegant, run down the walls, and 


reſt on the cornuted capitals of five ſhort but 
beautiful round pillars, in the ſame ſtyle with 
thoſe in the chapter-houſe of the cathedral ; 


probably the work of the ſame architect. The 
arſenal, ſome batteries, and certain habitable 


buildings occupy the remaining part. 
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On the ſides of the lower court Gs the "TOM 5 
noble room called Hugh Lupus's hall, in which the Hall. 


courts of juſtice for the county are held. The 


length is very near ninety- nine feet; the 
breadth forty-five ; the height very awful, and 
worthy: the ſtate- -apartment of a great baron. 


The roof ſupported by wood-work, in a bold 


ſtyle, carved ; and placed on the ſides, ag 


on ſtout brackets. 
This magnificent building probably retains 


its original dimenſions. The character of the 


firſt Norman earl required a hall ſuited to the 


greatneſs of his hoſpitality; which was confin- 


ed to no bounds. © He was, ſays Ordericus , 


not only liberal, but profuſe. He did not 


carry a * with . but an army. He 


F kept 5 


» Lib. iv. p. 522. 


Exche- 
quer. 
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kept no account of receits or diſburſements. 
He was 1 waſting his eſtates: and 


was muc 
than of cultivators of the land and holy men: 


© and by his gluttony he grew ſo exceſſively 


© far, that he — hardly crawl about.“ 
- Adjoining to the end of this great hall is the 


court of exchequer, or the chancery of the 


county palatine of Cheer. The earl of Chol- 
mondely is the preſent chamberlain; Sir Rich- 
ard Perrin, my worthy countryman, ſits and 
diſcharges the office of-vice-chamberlain. In 
reſpect to matters of equity, he here acts as lord 
chancellor. The chamberlain was one of the 
antient earl's great officers, and had a fee of 
twenty- two pounds a year. This very build- 
ing is ſaid to have been the parliament-houſe 
of the little kings of the palatinate. It ſavors 


of antiquity in the architecture; and within, 


are a number of ſeats deſcribed by Gothic 


arches and. neat pillars; at the upper end are 


two; one for the earl, the other for the abbot. 
The eight others were allotted to his 8 ba- 
rons, and occupy one ſide of the room. 

Under the vice-chamberlain is a baron; who 
holds a weekly court, in which appearances 
are entered for bringing cauſes to a trial. 


Writs and ſubpcenas are alſo here made out, as 


well for the great ſeſſions for this county, as 


for thoſe of the county of Flint. Here is, be- 


ſides, an examiner; and a ſeal-koopery: who | 
has the charge of the records. | 
The judges have lodgings within the caſtle, 


during their circuit byantientcuſtom. Theſe are 
furniſhed by the ſheriffs of the city. The ſne- 


riffs of the county take care of their horſes; ; bur 
are 


4 


fonder of falconers and amen 


r 


Cuts ins Chorus: Jar, 
are allowed the expences when they bring i 


their accounts at the audit. 


*% 
. . 


The county jail for felons dad dedtors is The ja. 


laſt place to * deſcribed. I can do little 
more than conffrm the aecount of it by the 
humane Howard. Their | day-confinement is 
in a little yard, ſurrounded on all ſides by lof- 
ty rn impervious to tfle air, exceptitig 


from above, and ever unviſited by the purify- 


ing rays of the ſun. Their nbcturnal apart- 


ments art in cells feven feet and'a half by three 


and à half; ranged. of one ſide of à fübrer- 


raneous een e in o_ of which are often 


lodged. three or erfons: The whole is 
rendered: more Cotoledomety)1 horrible, by be- 
ing pitched over three or four times in the 

year. The ſcanty air of their ſtreight prifon- 
yard 1 is to travel through three paſſages to ar- 
rive at them: through the window of an ad- 


room; through à grate in the floor of . 


the ſaid room into che dungeon; and finally; 
through: the dungeon, through a little 


above the door of each of their kennels: ' In 
fuch places às theſe are the innocent and the 
guilty l to be lodged till the law de- 


cides their fate. I am ſure the humane keeper, 


Mr. Thomas; muſt fee! many a pang at the 
neceſſaty: aig tf of his duty. Mr. How- 


Ap compares t place to the black-hote at 
Calrutta. The view 1 had of it, affiſted to 
raiſe the idea of a much worfe priſon; where 


E ve ds darknet vidble, 
only, to, diſcover fights of woe. 


The conſtable of the caſtle holds his place 


for life; is propetly the keeper of the pri- 
fon; but appoints a deputy. He is accounta- 
M ble 


* 


Dure. 


puniſhment, and lived forty days without meat 
)) ⁰ bu Bn; 10 a089197. 
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ble for. all priſoners and debrors, and. ee 


able for their eſcapes. | 
Within the walls of this ene was an in- 


Priſon 
forte et 


ſtance of a felon ſuffering priſon forte et dure, 
for ſtanding mute on his trial, till he died of 
hunger. One Adan, ſon of Jain oß the Wood- 
houſes, was, in 1310, the 4th of Eduard II. 
committed for burning his own houſes, and 
carrying. away the goods: He ſtood mute ; 
a. jurx, as uſual, was empannelled, who decid- 
ed, that he could ſpeak if he-pleaſed. On 
this he was committed ad dietam; and afterwards 
le Morgan, conſtable of the caſtle, teſti- 
hed,, that the aforeſaid. Adam was dead ad die 
tam This was the origin of the puniſhment 
of preſſing to death, or the peine forte et dure, 
which ſeems a ſort: of merciful haſtening of 
death; for it muſt have been muck: more hor- 
rible, as well as tedious, in the: manner preſ- 
cribed by the law of the firſt-Ewardyin — 
reign it originated. The words. of the ſtatute 
are, Qe les felouns ecrieʒ et que ſont aperte- 
ment de male fame, et ne ſe voillent mettre 
9 enſenqueſte deb felonies qe lem lui mette de- 
© vans, juſtices, a la ſuite le Roy, ſaient os 
en la priſon fort es aurd; Ke oct 11511 25 
The term ad dietam was ironicab, expreſſive 
by che ſad ſuſtenance the ſufferer! was allowed; 
vi. on the firſt day, three morſcls-of the worſt 
bread; on the ſecond, three draughts of water 
out of the next puddle: and. this was; to be al- 
ternately his daily diet till he died. 
Mx. RyER records a ſtrange inſtance of 
a woman at Nottingham, who underwent this 


? 


or 


: 


Harlan MSS. Ne 2079. 63. 
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N or dri k. This ee in 1 125 in the reigr , 


. * 2 


of Eddburd III. who, ad la 


tioning, that it is probable, that the miracle 


was a little aſſiſted by natural means, I muſt 


obſerve, that, according to this inſtance, the 


condemned were, in ſome caſes, abſolutely 
denied any ſpecies of food; in others, it ſeems 
probable, from the name of the puniſhment. of 


Adam, that they: ſometimes were allowed that 


wretched, diet which was continued when the 
puniſhment changed into the peine dure et 


o 


Forte. 


: [YEE HY HE la £3 £1 1 25 By an inf Th 
There is a ſingularity in the manner of he. 
by. 


treatment, of the priſoners who are releaſed 


capital puniſhment out of their dreadful cells, 
which merits mention. They are delivered by. 
the conſtable or his deputy, at a ſtone called 
Glover's-flane, about ninety yards diſtant from 
the. outward. gate, into the hands of the ſhe- 
riffs of the city; who receive them at that 
ſtone, which is the extreme limit of the caſtle 
precincts, and from thence ; convey. them to 
the place of execution, which, they alſo have 
the charge of. This cuftom is not accounted. 
for, any more than by tradition, that a felon. 
was formerly reſcued in his way to the gallows 
by the citizens of Chęſter, and perhaps by the 
connivance of the magiſtrates, who are 147 | 
te 


ſed to have had the diſagreeable duty infliC 


on them of executing all criminals, whether 


they are of the county or the city. 


M 2 


»The woman's name was Cecilia, indicted for the 
murder of her huſband Jobnde Ry geway. Rymer's Fœdera, 
Vl, 13, ; | 


III. dem. Dei et glo- 
© rioſe virginis Marie matris ſuæ, unde dic- 
tum miraculum proceſſit, at creditur 
granted the ſufferer a free pardon. After men- 


1 * 


> ET.» 
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The city was ſeparated from the caſtle, and 
miade'a copnty of itfelf, by the charter of Heu- 
ry Vit; the cate was left as an appertinance to 
. this Thire; and has the ſmall outlet of a little 
Glover's ſtreet called Glover -fone, which is alſo inde- 
Stone. pendent of the city; and in whick non- free · 
Sane may ſet un any trade unmoleſted: by the 
ration 

Fi « caſtle has a governor, Vie ;eutengnt-gover- 
nor, hx conſtable; and is r by two 
E nies of invatids. 

2 5 civil goverment | ang architecture is 
next to be reels notice of. T have, in, my ac- 
count of Saxon and Norman Curorur, given 
a brief relation of the government of the city 
in thoſe periods. I ſhall at preſent only men- 
t BY the princiþal charters; 5 and llatter myſelf, | 

be reader Will. excuſe my brevity, not 
4 as it is beyond the power of the travelli: 
bene ographer 74 collect the fame materials 

e ; but beeavuſe his 3 Will. 


is to be hoped, ſdon be ſatisfied on 
4 cation of the hiſtory of this city by the Re-* 
5 1 Doctor Gower, which wi amply ſup-, 


all roy deficiencits. 

| Charters: | Che firſt royal charter which this wWas honor 
with is that of Henry III; WHO confirms alt 

e privileg es beſtowed on them by the Ner- 
man eas, Gag? X imagine, firft lung the go- 
vernment inte the form of a regular corpora- 

tion; for he g 1 5 ** confirms to them, that 

none ſhall * fell merchandiſe in 

the city except br unlefs it bei in the fairs, a 

| under the penalty of ten pounds. oy 
| .Epwarp I. gave the city of Cbefter, with 
the appertenances, aud all the liberties and 


Fir dase. ta its citizens = EE heirs, to 
nn e ene bs. 


933 «4 5 


CRBSTER. CHARTERS, _ 


be holden of him and his heirs for ever, pay- 
ing annually 100/.; he alſo granted them the 
election of a coroner, and pleas of the crown; 
and that they ſhould have fock®, ſack, toll, 
theme, infangthefe, and freedom throughout 
all the land and dominion, of toll, paſſage, c. 

Epwakp HI. confirmed the paſt grants, and 
added another, of all the vacant lands within 


the liberty of the city, with leave for the citi- 


zens to build on ſuch vacant Tpots,  _ _ 
 EpwasD the black prince preſcribed by par- 
ticular names the boundaries of the city, be- 
ginning at che on- bridge, and from thence to 
2000p , the Port-pool, Finkerſbreok, Boughton, 
Ricaard II. was particularly kind to his fa- 
yourite city. In conſideration of ſome diſtreſ- 
ſes it had undergone, he releafed them fr om 


the payment of ſeventy-three pounds ten - 
lings and 9 pence arrears of rent due 55 


by, towards the r ebuilding and repair c 
or 


ee bridge: | he made the two grants 0 5 


che N the firſt for four yerrs, the, ſe- 


* 


* Socr, he whois inveſled with this, Ras power do Be 


courts within his own lands. Sack, power of deciding 
complaints and quarrels, and applying to his own uſe the 


fines reſulting from ſuch deciſions within his own 1 4 1 7 


Toll, needs no explanation. THzmsz, the right to d 
pole of all his bondſmen, their childfen, and goods. In- 
FANGTHEFE, the power of apprehending; in his own 


lands, thieves, whether they be his own people or thoſe 


of another lord. OuTrancTHEFE, is the power of ſeiz- 
ing, in any perſon's land, a vaſſal of his own, who has 
committed a robbery within his juriſdiction, and bringing 
hin to a trial to his own court. Vide Skene, de verb. 
ſigniſic. and Somner's Gloſſl, i 


165 
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But in the 22d year of his reign, * for the fur- 


_ ©'therance of juſtice in the ſame city, and bet- 


© ter execution thereof, he grants unto his 
< ſubjects, mayors, ſheriffs, and commonalty of 
© the ſaid city, to hold their courts; and li- 
© mited what proceſſes they might award in 
© aftions, perſonal felonies, appeals, proceſ- 
«ſes of utlagary, as at common law. Granted 


© under the ſee] of the principality of Cheſter, 


© at Chefter, May 2, 13987 This ſeems to 
have been found neceſſary, in order to ſtrengh- 
en the civil policy of this place, which had 
four years before been greatly inſulted by a 
dreadful riot in the abby by Sir Baldwyne of 
Radyngſtone, ſupported by Sir John of Stanley 
with. eight hundred men. A ſheriff was kil- 
led, and many other exceſſes committed f, 
After the revolution which happened in 
1399, the mayor and citizens continued to fa- 
vour the cauſe of their depoſed maſter; and 
after his death, gave all the affiſtance in their 
power to Harry Percy. On his defeat, they 
obtained the royal pardon; and in order to 
conciliate their Affeckions, young Henry prince 

of Wales, and earl of Chefter, confirmed all 
their former charters and privileges; and af- 
terwards granted to them the profits of murage 
and bridge tower, where tolls were collected, 


durante bene placito. © 
In a confirmation of the former charters by 
Henry VI. we learn the former concourſe of 
ſtrangers; the greatneſs of the commerce of 


Cheſter, by reaſon of the goodneſs of its port; 
and the great trade carried on in proviſions 


into and out of Wales. It farther recites the 


e 


r This, ii. 159. + Serkan MSS. Ns 2057. 34. 


CHESTER. CHARTERS. *CORPORATION. 
melancholy change of affairs; the conflux of 
foreign merchants being put a ſtop to by the 
choaking of the creek with ſands; and the in · 
tercourſe with Wales deſtroyed, ſince the in- 
ſurrection of Owen Glendtor: which conſidera- 
tions moved the king to remit ten pounds of - 
the ancient fee-farm rent. 

The provifions alluded to were bably 
cheeſes, on the part of the citizens 2 befter ; 
and perhaps wines, ſpices, and other foreign 
luxuries; for which they might receive in ex- 
_— from the "Ons. cattle of different 


kinds 


farther diſtreſſes of the city, not only remit- 
ted eighty pounds of its annual rent;'but grant- 
ed it a new charter, by which he ſeparated it 
from the county, and granted it ſeyeral of the 
moſt valuable privileges which it ſtill enjoys: 
but being a county palatine, and in the time 
of Edward I. veſted in the crown, never re- 
ceived ſummons, either for county or city, to 
return members to parliament, till the reign 
of Henry. VIII. when che county, in 1543, 385 
empowered to fend two knights, and the 
two citizens. The electors of the laft are Me 
freemen of the city ; the returning. offcers 12 
ſheriffs, 
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Hzwzy VII. in 1 306, in conſideration of Members. 


The corporation aonfits of a mayor, recor- Corpora- 
der, two ſheriffs, twenty-four aldermen, and tion. 


forty common- council. Here are beſide two 
annual officers, called leave - loołers, whoſe bu- 
ſineſs was to prevent all perſons who are not 
free of the city from exerciſing any trade, or 
expoſing to ſale any wares or merchandiſe 
within the liberties. They were accuſtomed 
to go round the city in order to preſerve 


theſe its privileges; and ſomeximes were uſed 


to 


Pentiſe. 


Prætori- 
um. 


CEs TE. PEN TISZ. PRATORIUM. | | 


to take ſmall ſums, called legue-lookerage, for 


Jeave for non-freemen to ſell wares by retail; 


but at preſent. the yeoman of the Pentiſe diſ- 
charges this office, and returns the names of 


ſuch perſons Who Ky found to offend, in ordet 
that actions 2 be brought agaĩnſt them. 


We find, as early as 1297, that ſimilar officers 


were elected, under the name of cigſtos = 
mercator and who diſcharged the ſame 


tion? 


"Te places where the mayor and other offi- 
cers of the corporation aſſemble for the diſ- 


patch of buſineſs, or adminiſtration of juſtice, 


are two; the firſt is the Pentiſe, an antient build- 


ing in tlie center of the city, near the junction 


of the four principal ſtreets. Mention is made 


f the north - ſide having been builded in 1497. 
Here all buſineſs within the cognizance of 4 


juſtice of the peace is tranſacted; the aldermen 


that have paſt the chair being empowered to 
act as long as they wear the gown; Here alſo 


the ſheriffs, aſſiſted by the recorder, fir and | 


determine civil cauſes. 


I imagine that this building; St. Peter's 


church, and a few houſes to the north and weſt, 


_ occupy the ſite of the Roman Pretorium ; for 
they not only fill the very ſituation of that part 


of the old caſtrametations, but account for tlie 


__ diſcontinuance of the Bridge freer, which cea- 
ſes oppoſite to theſe edifices. This alſo is 5 


cauſe why the nearer part of the _—_— 
freet is thrown out of its courſe, and 


into the Ea/t-gate ſtreet, many yards — 5 


yond the mouth of the Bridge freet; for 
the lower part of the Nortb-gate frees, 


where. the. "OI and. enen ſtand, 


| |, 
* King, ii. 167. | 
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points direAly: towards the former; but is in- 
terrupted by the ſpace occupied by theſe build- 

ings. The limit of the Prætorium on the eaſt, 
was the narrow portion of North-gate rest; 
on the ſouth, part of the preſent Bridge, Eaf- 
gate, and Water-gate ſtreets; on the welt Go/s- 
ed by the fiſh-market. The prætorium, with 
its attendants, demanded no ſmall ſpace; for, 
beſides the ſpot poſſeſſed by the general, were 
the apartments of the imperatoris contubernales, 
or the young' nobility immediately under his 
care ; rhe augulare, where prayers, ſacrifices 


"a +. 


grievances, 


The courts of juſtice were held in the com- Exchange 


mon hall,” a large and commodious room over 
the exchange, adorned with the portraits of 
ſeveral popular perſons : among them is a full- 
length of Sir William Williams, recorder of thi 

city, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons in the 
reign of Charles II. and folicitor-general in that 
of his ſucceſſor. In this place are held a crown- 
mote court, portmote court, and court of ſeſ- 
hons. The mayor, affiſted By the recorder, 
is judge of the crown-mote court, with the 
fame aſſiſtant. * This court holds plea in all 
actions real, perſonal, and mixed. In the court 

of ſeſſions. the aldermen above the chair try 
petty-larcenies, and determine upon inferior 
offences. In this place, the body corporate 
hold their ' aſſemblies for making bye-laws 
e po | 
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for the government of the city ; for managing 


the public buildings and directing the chari- 


ties; and finally, che city elections of magiſ- 
HS well as members, are made in this 


court. .. 15 4 | # . 
The only remains of any hotel, and that of 
no antient date, ſtood in Old Common hull laue; 
which, when entire, ſurrounded a ſquare, and 
communicated with Water-gate ftreet. It was 
founded by Sir Thomas: Egerton, chamberlain of 
Cheſter, afterwards lord chancellor of England, 
and deſigned by him for a dwelling-houſe. 
The ſmall remainder, which - faced the lane, 
and was occupied by a poor family, on the 5th 
of November 1772, was the ſcene of a dreadful 
calamity. The firſt floor was engaged by 2 
Ppuppet-ſhow man; and at the moment he was 
exhibiting to a very full audience, by ſome un- 
known accident 800 pounds weight of gun- 


. powder, which was lodged in a warehouſe be- 
neath, took fire, and blew up three ſtories. 


Twenty-three people periſhed, and eighty- three 
were much burnt, bruiſed, and received broken 
and diſlocated limbs; of which number on- 
ly. three died, and thoſe with locked jaws, 


1 he remedy found moſt efficacious: for the 
- burnt, | 


burnt, was Goularg's extract of lead. to 
The external effects of this exploſion were 


| theſe: the windows and broken glaſs of ſeve- 


ral of the neighbouring houſes fell outwards; 
from which it appears, that they were not 
broken by the ſhock of the gunpowder, but 
by the preſſure of the air within the apartments 


which ruſhed out into the vacuum occaſioned by 


the exploſion. A fimilar phænomenon has 
been remarked from an exploſion from the 
mflammable vapour of a mine, when the neigh- 
bouring trees fell towards the blaſt, Howlo- 

ever, 
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ever, where the force of the powder was con- 


fined by narrow paſſages, its centrifugal effect 

took place; for two boys, walking along the 
rows in Wafer-gate ſtreet, oppoſite to a paſſage 

leading to the building, were blown, one 

againſt the rails, the other into the ſtreet ; and 

the roof of a houſe was blown off, oppoſite a 
paſſage into Common- hall lane. 

It ĩs much to be wiſhed, that the eaſy magiſ- 
tracy of this city would, from this dire acci- 
dent, take into conſideration the ſafety of the 
whole, in preference to the conveniency of a 
few Jazy individuals; and either compel them 
to keep by them only the legal quantity, or 
at their ſeſſion appoint proper places for lodg- 
ing gunpowder, This is the ſecond tremen- 
dous warning of the ſame. nature which the ci- 
ty hath been. viſited with. On the firſt of 
April 1726, the ſhop of Mr. Thomas Murray 
in Bridge: ſtreet, and the houſe, were blown up; 
and biraſelf and a young gentleman killed. 
Notwithſtandin this double admonition, * 
its attention ſtill continues lethargic. 

The ſuryiying ſufferers of this calamity were 
relieved in the well-regulated infirmary el 
tabliſhed here, and ſupported by the voluntary 
contributions from the city, county, and neigh=- - 
bouring parts of Males. It is a handſome 
building, in an airy ſituation, and detached 
from the ſtreets. This charity was founded in 

1756, and originated from a bequeſt of 3ool. 
by Dr. Stratford, commiſſary of Richmond, 
towards the commencing of a public hoſpital 
in this city. Subſcriptions were ws 

| $5 0 


Bs 63 ol. were ah A Fw collected from ths inha- 


blants of the city, to be imme —_ deftribured among 
* miſerable maimed objects. 
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and a ſum equal to the deſign ſoon raiſed; Be- 
fore the preſent building could be ready for 
the reception of patients, à temporary infitma- 
ry was prepared for them, in 1736, in MWorrb- 
e The new infirmary was opened on 
the 17th of March 1761; and has been ſup- 
ported with a ſpirit that does honour to the en- 
virons; which has Ehabled the managers to re; 
ceive, ſince its inſtitution, not fewer than thir- 
teen thouſand fix hundred and thirty-fix ob- 


jects of relief. The portrait of the founder is 


placed in the t6unci-room of the infirmary, 
a three quarters piece, fitring, in a Jong. wig 
d Hy 159 
I ͤ ſhall now take a ſhort view of the ecxleſi- 
aſtical ſtate of this antient city. It is neceſſary 
Arſt to obſerve, that the Mercian kingdom was 
divided into five biſhopricks; Lichfield, Cheſter, 
Wortefter, Lydnetefter, and Dorebeſter; which 
laſt was afterwards removed to Linedin. Lich- 
Feld was made, about the year 785, metropoli- 
tan, by order of Offa, and afterwards, for 3 
long ſpace, incorporated into itſelf its fuffra- 
gan, Chefter. How greatly the laſt Houriſhed 
is evident from an account of its annual pay- 


ment to the pope in very early times; for | 
* 


Lichfield paid only three thouſand florins, ou 
ſee advanced five thouſand. No wonder that 
its jealouſy ſhoyld be excited! Very little is 
known of the ſtate of this church in the Saxon 
period. Let it ſuffice to ſay, that a biſhop of 


Lichfield, of the name of Peter, in the year 


1075, removed bis epiſcopal ſeat to ve 0 


and during his life made uſe of the church of 


St. Jobn's for his cathedral. This tranſlation 
was of very ſhort date; for his ſucceſſor eſta- 
bliſhed himſelf in the former dioceſe, and Che/- 
ter continued without a biſhop till the diſſolu- 
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tion of monaſteries; when, in 1541, Henry VIII. 
reſtored ĩt to its former honoar, by creating it 
one of the ſix new ſees formed on that great 
event; and converted the church of the late 
abby of St. Werburgb into the cathedral. 


The firſt of the new bifhops was Jobn Bird, a 


Carmelite, and provincial of the order; a man 
fubſervient to the court; who, by preaching, 
againſt the pope's fupremacy, fo. recommended. 


himſelf to the king as to obtain the biſhoprick 


of Bangor; from whence he was removed to 
Cheſter, as a n to ſuit the rapacity of the 
times. In 1546, he granted away the whole of 
the manors and demeſnes of the fee, and, ac- 
cepting impropriation inſtead of them, leſt his 
fucceſfors not a ſiggle- acre, excepting that on 


* 


which the palace Hands, and the court before 


it; another houſe, adjacent; a little orchard 
called the #oodyard; two. uſes near St. Jahn a 
church; and a, few ſmall tenements in the city 
of Tork. Notwithſtandiag the ſum be ara. 
cd, he was found, at the acceſſion of Mary, in 
debt to the crown 1087 J. 18s. for tenths. and. 
ſubſidies; a valt ſum for the times] His inter- 
eſt with biſhop Bonner ſtill would have faved. 
him, had he not committed (in thoſe days) the 
heinous crime of matrimony, for which he was 
„ „ , ta ona and 3 
He left his Aeg one of the leaſt in value, 
yet greateſt. in extent, of any in Exgland;. for. 
it reaches from Hawarden in Fliniſpire, to the. 
river Derwent in Gunberland com rehending 
the entire counties of Cheſhire and 9 


4 
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"I fereufter, Oxford, Briftol, Peterborough, and Che/er. 
The firſt was ſuppreſſed in the reign of queen Mary. 
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THE” e 
Part of Weſtmoreland, Cumberland, and Rich- 


mondſbire in Yorkſhire ;. the chapelries of Holt and 
Tſcoed; the churches of Hawerden, Hanmer, 
Bangor, Worthenbury, and the chapelry of Or- 
ton Madroc, in the adjacent parts of Wales. 
© The abby, out of which this ſee was formed, 
was of great antiquity. | Hiſtory relates, that it 
had been originally a nunnery, founded about 
the year 660, by Wulpberus, king of the Mer. 
cians, in favour of his daughter's indiſpoſition 
to a married life. This was the celebrated St. 


Merburgb, who took the veil after living im- 


maculate for three years with her huſband Ceo/- 


redus, after the example of her aunt, the great 


Ethelreda'; who cohabited for three years with 


* 


no leſs purity with her firſt ſpouſe Tonbercshus, 


and for twelve with her ſecond, the pious 


prince Eg frid. St. Werburgh preſided over ſe. 


veral Mercian mogaſteries, died at Ticengbam, 
and by her own order was interred at Heanburge; 


but on the approach of the Danes, in 87 5, her 


body Was conveyed to Cbeſter, as a place of 
ſecurity from the infults of thoſe pagans . 


It is uncertain how long this community 
exiſted. It probably was ruined by the rava- 
ges of the barbarians in 895, and finally ſup- 


preſſed; for we are told f, that from the reign 
of king Aubelſtan, in 925, to the coming of t 


Normans, a ſet of canons fecular were efta- 


bliſhed in the place of the nuns, This pious 


deed. was that of ErbeIfleda ; who reſtored the 


buildings; which afterwards were repaired by | 


earl Zeofric, huſband to the famous Godiva. 


The houſe was richly endowed by the kings 
e Edmund 


IS ©. 929 1 
* 


, Higden, in Gale, iii. 240. _ + Ibid. 


cen A 
Edmund and Edgar, and by Leofric. Edpar's 
charter begins in a ſtrain equally pious and 

fublime W . ä x ito ail | 

On the acceſſion of Hugh Lupus to this earl- 

dom, he ſuppreſſed the canons ſecular, and eſ- 
tabliſhed in their place a colony of his coun- 
trymen, Benedictines, from Bec in Normandy ; 
for probably he did not care to truſt his ſalva- 
tion to the prayers of the Saxon religious. It 
is ſaid, that this piece of piety was owing to a 
fir of illneſs which the earl was ſeized with; 
when he took the uſual way in thoſe days of 
ſoothing a troubled conſcience. Anſelm, ab- 
bot of Bec, and afterwards archbiſhop, of Can- 
terbury, oy Yori the new foundation; and 
appointed his chaplain Richard to be the firſt 
abbot. Lupus, and his ſucceſſors . were very 
liberal in their endowments f; and the place 
flouriſhed till its diſſolution; which was check. 
ed by the furrender of the laſt. abbot, Tomas 
Clerk ; who received in reward the office of the 
new deanry, which he enjoyed only fix weeks. 


The revenues of this great abby Were, accord- 
ing to Dugdale, 10031. 5s. 11d. to Speed, 


1073 l. 175. 74. 


I 


2 : Ars OTE e f „ AV M4 Nt-HIAS Wd 
| 3 to a ſurvey of this abby, pre- 
N e * 1342 = - | * 


ſerved in t 


cent ground. The old abby- court is adorned 
on two ſides by very handſome modern houſes, 
built between the years 1750 and 1754, on 
leaſes granted by the dean and chapter. Ano- 
ther ſide is filled by the new palace; an ele- 
gant pile, which roſe under the auſpices of 
that munificent and hoſpitable prelate Edmund 


/ 


Dag dale, Monaſt. i. 200. + ldem, 985, Cc. 


erved in the Harleian collection, its extent 
was very confiderable; ſurrounding the preſent. 
fquare, and covering ſeveral parts of the adja- 


£ 
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School. 


dünn 1 CrnarTir-Hops?. 


Keen, preſent. biſho Nef Ely. Its place was be- 
fore occupied by the houſe of . antient ab- 
bots. 

The old gate is yet Banding : is a plain but 
noble entrance; and conſiſts, towards the 
ſtreet, of two Gothic arches a Within. a 
round one, of great diameter ;. and which ap- 
pears. to have been of far older date. One ſide 
was the porter”: 8 lodge; and the other, a place 
called St. Thomas's s court. A chapel, dedicat- 
ed to the fame ſaint, ſtood where the preſent 
deanry. is; and, from its antient M pa 
— * to have deen "externally the build- 


x: "op cloiſters ate entire; but conſilt only of 
three walks, the court extending on ont fide 
2 ire to the church. By the d Gilt arms on 

the roof, it appears to haue bern repaired at 
feveral tires; from the time of Edward HL. ta 
that of Wol/ey ; whoſe arms; with choſe. of the 
ſee of Terk, with the cardinaFs feu are alfo 
to be ſeen dee 

On one ſide Rood the rags; A Fatt toom, 
which is uſed_ as A free-ſchool,. founded by 
Henry VIII, in the 36th year of his . che fot 
twenty-four boys, who are appointed V th 
dean and chapter: they may continue Thark 


| _— ears, if their conduct e but 


can has power, to grant a ye of grace; 
80 boy (unlefs he be a choirifter) ought. to be 
choſen before he is nine years old; or after he 
is fifteen. Two maſters are appointed for their 
inftru&ion, a chief and an under maſters Elect- 
ed by the dean and chapter. | 

In a corner of the eaft-ſide of the Qoiiter; 


is a paſſage and ſtairs to the dormitory ;, and the 


antient prieſts cellars and kitchen. On the ſame 


fide is a paſſage, en called che Maidens aile, 
; which 
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which leads to the little abby court, a part oo 
the antient building belonging to the pre- 


. | | 
The beautiful edifice, the chapter-houſe, Chapter- 
ſtands in the ſame walk of the cloiſter. The Houſe: 
veſtibule is arched, ſupported by four columns, 
each für ndedf with? eight ſlender pilaſters 
without capitals,” which converge near the top 
of the column, and ſpread over the roof. The 
dimenſions of this room are "thirty-three feet 
four inches, by twenty-ſeven four; the height 
twelve feet nine. On the ſides is a ſtone-ſear - 
for the artendants on the buſineſs of the chap- 

fer de een 18 ITT e e 
The chapter- houſe is fifty feet long, twenty- 
fix feet broad,” and thirty-five feet high; at the 
upper end is a window, conſiſting of five- lan- 
cer-ſhaped diviſions; and on each fide is ano- 
ther of three. At the height of eight feet and 

à half from the floor, a narrow Ee runs 
along three parts of the room, divided from 
the windows by a triplet of moſt elegant, lof- 
ty, flender pillars. The roof is of ſtone; the 
ſprings of the arches which ſecure it, are ſup- 
ported by neat pilaſters with palmy capitals. / 
"© The modern book-caſes deform the lower 
parts of the room, as high as the bottoms of 
the windows. The walls, I conjeckure, had 
been ortlamented with pilaſters, and had 2 
ſtone-ſeat like that of the veſtibule. The en- 
trance; both from the cloiſters and hetwen the 
veſtibule and the chapter-houſe, are Gothic; 
but apparently of a later ſpecies of arehitecture 
than either of thoſe rooms. 1 
The chapter-houſe was built, in all proba- 
bility, in the time of Randle the firſt,” earl of 
Cheſter; who died in 1128, after enjoying = 


4 + 


178 Cuz EB. Cuarrer-Houysr, 
earldom, eight. FOR: . [5p — eat earl; 0 0 
Lupus, uncle to Randle, had been in ed 4 
the church · yard of the abby: the fir | 

the nephew was to remove the -body, 1 ni fn 
building“, as the moſt, honorable: place 
reſpect which would certainly hays been pai 
to, it, had mY edifice. exiſted; at, the time Mo 
his, death. Here his. remains continued, u 
moleſted till the.) 50600 17 7515 When, in digging 
within, e e ouſe, they were. 18 
coffin, wrapped in le » With. a;crols 
the breaſt ;. and at th ed l i IC = 
in. f. ape of a T., with the woltf's h OM 105 
luſion to his name, engraven on 15 | 
 colfing were diſcovered bene — _— 
of earls, their counteſſes, 72 0 gts. bin 
the great leveller death had 8 duced them. t9 
- duſt  1ndiſtinguifhable. es LEE bag 125 "NY 

The earls wha were interred * | 

=. 4 died in 11917 ale the firſt, 100 1575 eſs 

1 chives, in, 1128s, Randle the cn 22 

.  rouns,. who FR 72 50 113 e 

| - _ Pevere); c veliac, * A 5 at; Lee | 

| 1.1841.; Randle hie thind, or de e 2 

d iec at Wallingford, i 82 oy here his 1552 I 

oof Diode his he A d 555 


by of Dieulacres in Staf ord his | a 1 
tranſported e 710 Apa = Scat 5 4 


in 267, underwent. the ſame fate 

the, ſecond. So that every earl 'of th the 

line, were depoſited here, excepting. 225 
who periſhe by Wingert ache i 


4 1115357: Fi 10 25 . 2 wat Fo 1 oY [3c 131 "of 
20” 18 203 © 9 1911712 1 


ee fter's 1 Anti wy 127. ene 
'24/ Phe particulars of the d een e lias 


may > ao z or in pride as Baronage, 
1. 3e, N 


CunzsTrr® Chr. AED RAL. 
Of the abbots, Gery, who died in 1208, 
and >{1x- others, were! buried in the e 
houſe ur its veſtibule . 


The chudelydbads the tore lid oß che 
cloiſters The lower part-of:the wall has a roꝝ 


of arches,; how filed: Tb. ſavors more of 
3 any ther part. This, and a 
portion of tlie north tranſepts, are the oldeſt 
parts of the preſent building but thert is no 
part left at preſent that can boaſt of a remote 
dare, a Alllthe labdufs of the Savors; and als 
moſt all:of thoſe: of its re- founder Hagh Lupus, 

are nom ſoſt. Phe abbori g ima Ripley; hs 
was elected in 48 5 finiſhed the middle aile 


and the tower: The body is ſupported by ſix 


ſharp- pointed arches. The columns are thick, 


ſurrounded by pilaſters with ſmall rounded ca- 


S Abote isa gallery, with a neat?ſtone 

e eee where. it is entire, and a 
row: of large und broad poi inte nee, 
which is the general ſtyl ee 


Fhe preſent cathedral appears to have view | 
built (excepting rhe liche . fragments juſt men- 
tioned) in the teigns of Henry V1. VII. ant 
VIII; but principaſty in . that of the two laſt: 


The beautiful weſt- end was begun in 15085 
and the fifſt ſtone laid wich: much ceremony. 


The window. over the door is filled with beau- 


tiful tracrry; and the door: daſe enriched with 


figures and other ſculpture. The deſcent into 


the church is down à multitude of ſteps ; ſo 

there is reaſon to ſuſpect, that the preſent was 
on the foundation che antient church; which 
had been on à level with the: old ſtteets; which 
we knowrare many fert . than they were 


criginally, by the acc 
| N adventitious matter. 2 
| — The 


* Willis Cathedrals, i. 323+ 
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ChESTER. CATHEDRAL. 


The center beneath the great tower is great-' 
17 injured by a modern bell - loft, which con- 


ceals a crown- work of ſtone, that would have - 


a good effect was the loft deſtroyed. : - 

From the ſprings of arches that appear ider 
walls.of the nave and its ailes, it appears as if 
the architect had intended to have vaulted 
them, in the manner in which St. Ae 8 chap- 
el and theichoiral ailes are done e: 
The choir is very neat; and the Gothic ta · 
bernacle · work oven the ſtalls carved in a light 
and elegant manner. - The arches in the gal- 
leries are divided by pretty ſlender pillars; and 
perhaps were of a date prior to the hody of the 


church; probab Cao, work of abbot Olaban, 


who was a bene ad and had wy nenen an 
the building. lig yd 5251 

In the — are: ſuut Rone-ſtalls Gan the 
3 prieſts, with carved! Gothic : work. 
above; a receſs or two for the preſerving either 
the reliques or the ſacred ugenſils, - About the 
walls are diſperſed the monuments of ſeveral 


biſhops and churchmen; but none of any mag - 


nificence; and one of Sir Miiliam Manwaring, 
a gallant young man; who fell en defaiice 
of the city during itslong-ſiege. -1 1/11 
The biſhop's throne ſtands on a tone baſe, 
as remarkable for its ſculpture: as its original 


uſe. Its form is an oblong ſquare; and each 
fide moſt richly ornamented with Gothic carv- 


ing, arches, and 8 Around the upper 
part is a range of little images, deſigned to re- 
eſent the kings and ſaints of - the, Mercian 
[200g Each held in one hand a ſcroll with 
the name inſcribed. Fanatic ignorance muti- 
lated many of the labels, as well as the figures ; 
but the laſt were * — 1748; 
14 | but 


„ 


. — 


ST. WERBURGH's SHRINE. ASSASSINATION; 


but the workman, by an unlucky miſtake, has 
placed female heads on male ſhoulders, and 


given manly faces to the bodies of the fair- ſex. 
At firſt, there were thirty- four figures: four 
are loſt; the remainder are faithfully deſcribed, 
and the hiſtory of each monarch and ſaint ac- 
curately given, in a little pamphlet, publiſhed 
in 1749, by the worthy Doctor William Cooper, 
who dedicated the profits for the uſe of the 
blue- coat hoſpital in this city. I beg leave to 
diſſent from the notion of this having been the 


181 


ſhrine of St. Werbugb, as it is popularly called. St. Wer- 
It certainly was nothing more than the pedeſtal R's 
on which the real ſhrine, or, as the French call 


it, Ia chaſſe, ſtood, which contained the ſacred 
reliques. "Theſe are made of gold, ſilver, ver- 
meil, i. e. filver gilt, or ſome precious mate- 
rials, and often enriched with gems of great 
value. They are of different forms, ſuch as 
churches, cabinets, &c. and, ſhould the reli- 

ue be a head, or limb, the chaſſe is made con- 

rmable to the ſhape of the part. Theſe are 
ſeated uſually conſpicuous on an elevated 
place; and are always moveable, in order that 
they may be carried in proceſſion, either in ho- 
nour of the ſaint, or to divert ſome great calã- 


mity. Thus, in 1180, the ſhrine of St. Ner- 


burgh was brought out to ſtop the rage of a fire 


in the city, which for a long time was invincible 
by every other means ; but the approach of the. 


holy remains inſtantly power their ſanctity, 
by putting an end to its furious deſolation, _ 


Before I take leave of this part of the church, Aſſaſſina- 
I muſt mention an impious outrage committed tion. 


at the high altar in 1492, by a gentleman of 
Wales, who wounded almoſt to death one Pa- 


trick Filling, I ſuppoſe the officiating prieſt | 
e 0 


132 Caserun. | 3 | Rady 


_— 
* 


1 


— ewationy has of St. Ot 


An impiety of this kind Was N in 


the church of Votre Dame at Paris, in 1670 2 
The prieſt died of his wound; and expiation 
was made by order of the archbiſhop; A | 
prayers were offered, up for forty. 

churches ; proceſſions made; -A; faſt of, — 
days appointed. The whole terminated by a 


| 3 repara: ion). ſatisfaction of the injury 


Va grand proceſſion, in which, the whole par- 


liament eng he ſtreets were covere 


and by 


with tapeſtry, and the avennes harred up with 
the chains to keep off FRE mob; and thus the 


— was reſtored to the diſcharge of the ſacred 


des. 

It is with a kind, of horror, I, pe 199 
lous For, of an. outrage « of this ſort committed 
in gur own kingdom, in the reign; of - queen 
Mary $., The enthuſiaſt was taken, and. Pie 
niſhed' by the ſtriking off the .criminal's hand, 

xciog. burnt: yet the hiſtorian. gives 
him a place among the more Wie ſuf⸗ 
ent of that barbarous th | 

.Behind..the. choir 1 is E. e Mary y's "chapel ; 85 and 
on each ſide is an Me; | "The. monuments; in 
theſe parts are in no wiſe remarkable. In its 
north - aile is a tomb with a flowery croſs, that 
of an abbot; ;. and another of an e 


aſcribed to Henry IV. emperor of Germany, 


Who ee 0 a e ale was, ſaid 


0 


* King, 3 it. 1 a kate fl l 1508. 
Pieces Juitif. iii. 212. Ol Martyrs, ni 


x 
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CATHEDRAL: Sr. NicHoLas's* CHapri. 
to have eſtaped from his troubles,” and to have 
teſided 1n''GodPall Jane, in this city"; to habe 
_ there; and to have heen interred in — 
| It is very uncertain Whether this grea 
ber calamitous prince was ever ih our ing 
dom]; but it is very certain hie finiſhed his days 
at Li „ in 1106, and was magnificetitly in 
tetre in the cathedral of that city.” 

The tranſepts are of unequal lengths. The 
north Is very large, dedicated to St. Ofwald, 
and is the pariſh-church of that name. This 
is faid to have Rood on the firſt chürch of St. 
_ and St. Paul; which was afterwards 


ir, to tlie name it now bears: On the rebuild- 
g of thẽè church, this aile was deſignedly en- 
neg: and Mofted: by the monks to the neigh- 
bodring inhabitants, who were for the "moſt 
irt their fervants or tenants. At firſt, the re- 
igious wiſhed to have the whole to them Ives, 
and on that account built, at à diftance' from 
this ile, A chapel came? St. Nicholas's; and 


endowed it With a vicarage, for the uſe of the 


laity; but afterwards,” at che requeſt of the in- 
Habitants, and by compoſition between the 
mayor and abbot,” about the year 1488, they 
were reftored to the. uſe of the church of St. 
Q, hich they till retain . 

The chapel falling inte diſuſe, was prubchat- 
ed by the citizens, band converted into m_— 
common-hall for "diſpatch of buſineſs d. 
late: times, ſince the building of the e 


it has been dee rue into a a magazine or 


_ wool; 


2 colic Univ Big. xxxix. 7 gh ? nn 39. 196, 
It is probable that 92 had been a more antient com- 


: noe; a lane in thi 
| C emmon-hall lane. 


city ſill retains _ name of Ola 


to that of the Holy Trinity ; and final- 
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wool ; into a carrier's warehouſe; and part in- 
to , acting under parliamentary li- 
SES: boo gd 42G0 has. Hott £51: 
This abby afforded. only a temporary ſanc- 
tuary to the profligate. The privilege which 
Hugh Lupus granted is particular: he ordered, 
that no thief or other malefactor, that — | 
the fair held at the feaſt of St. Werburgh, ſhould 
be attached, unleſs, he committed ſame; new 
offence there d. This, ſays King, drew a vaſt 
concourſe of looſe people together at that ſea- 
5 ſon, and proved of ſingular advantage to Ran - 
ie the third, earl of Cheſter; who, in being 
ſurrounded in the caſtle of Rhudland by a nu- 
merous army of Felfp, and in great danger, 
ſent for relief to his general, Roger Lacy,. at 
that time attending the midſummer. fair. Laq 
inſtantly collected a body of ininitrels, fiddlers, 
and idle people, who were aſſembled here on 
account of this privilege; marched with, them 
into Wales, and relieved the earl from his diſ- 
treſs. Randle, on his return, immediately re- 
wuarded Lacy with a full power over all the in- 
ſtruments of his preſervation, magiſterium omni- 
um lecatorum et meretricam 1 IRE. 
By this grant he was empowered to require the 
attendance of all the minſtrels and muſicians 
of the county on the anniverſary of the exploit. 
They were to play: before him and his heirs for 
ever, in a proceſſion to the church of St. Fobn; F 
and, after divine ſervice, to the place where | 
he kept his court. The minſtrels were there 
examined concerning their lives ,and conver- 
fation ; whether any of them played without 
annual licence from their lord, or whether 
they had heard any words among their fellows 


4 


ö 7 Leiceſter, 119. 


CHEER CAR MBELITES. 
tending to his diſhonour. Theſe privileges 
were afterwards devolved by Jobn, ſon of Ro- 

er de Lacy, to Hugh de Dutton and his heirs: 
The” proceſſion and courts. were held by their 
ſteward within my memory; but the cuſtom is 


now dropt. I find alſo, that Dutton and his 


heirs olaĩimed at the feaſt from the minſtrels, 
quatuor lagenas vini et unam laucem, four bottles 


1835 


of wine; and one lance; and at the ſame tine 


a fee of four pence. halfpenny : : and from 


every 
Meretrix in Cheſhire, and in the city of ben 


Maum ſuum exercente, four. pence . 


The other religious houſes in this city were, Carme- 
the Carmelites, or bite friers, who had a con- lites. 


vent in that part of St. Martin's pariſh ſtill call- 
ed White-friers' lane: part of Mr. Marſden's 
houſe is formed of the remains. The church, 


as appears by Braun's view of this city in 1 581, 


ſtood: alittle weſt of it. 


By the charter of Roger Lacy to the ahbyiel | 


Norton, it appears, that there was a monaſtery 
in the pariſh'of St. Michael , which he grants 


to the canons of the former. We are left i 85 


norant of the order it was of. 


In Trinity pariſn ſtood a houſe of Frenc) ſean | 
or Grey friers, which biſhop Tanner conjectures 


might have been as antient as the time of Hen- 


ry III. The fite was granted to one John Cokke. 


I imagine that this ſtood in the Yatch field, near 


the place occupied by the new linen-hall. 


By Speed's plan of Chefter, it appears that there 
was a church there in his time; and to this day 
painted tiles and painted olaſs, erb of ec- 

| 1 finery, are ſtill dug up. 2 
| In 


* Leicefter, 144. + Dugdale, Ine. ii. 185. 


A Cu25S7ER Sr. han N 8. 
In the pariſh of St. Martins wasa monaſ- 
tery of preaching or Blatk friers, ſaid by Speech 
e bi been founded by: — (fer 
meaning (as Tuner obſerves) c of Lia 
This, as well as the other religi gious houſe i 0 
this pariſh; was granted to the — John Cołle. 
Part of this houſe, and its fine: wanne hre we. 
cupied by Henny Hqſiath eſquir mme. 
st. John's ©" Sr. Joun's, which lies without the walls on 
the eaſt · ſide of the city, was once:acolle tate 
church, reputed to have been founded: by ki 
Ethelred in 689, ono being admoniſnhed by 
viſion to build it on the ſpot hereche ſhould 
find a white hind. After the ruin of the city 
by the Danes, the church was reſtored by his 
nameſake, earl of Merciu, in 906 and was in 
the next contury repaired and endowed: by earl 
Leofric. A monaſtery; was alſo founded here; 
for hiſtorians record, that king Edgar was row- 
ed from his palace to the monaſtery of St. Jobn. 
The Doomſday book: alſa-mentions the mo- 
naſtery of St. Maury, near the ſame church. 
This, beſides, was thy cathedral during the 
ſhort time the ſee was removed from Lichſield 
by biſhop Peter. In an — of it penn 
a houſe called the biſho ps. 
At the diſſolution, here was found a dean 
and ſeven. prebendaries: or canons (in the col- 
lation of the biſhop of - Lichfield); ſeven vi- 
cars, two clerks, four choiriſters, ſextons, 
and other ſervants; moſt of Whoſe houſes 
are diſtinguiſhed in the ſame plan. The year- 
7 | ly revenue, after repriſals, was: only 27 4. 17 5. 
| = The fite _ the E and ſome . 


1 
15 


Os 


| Rather in that of Trigity 3 9924 b. Figs + at the au- 
dit for the ſite of it. | 


6 H ES E R. 8. Jo r Sx 1; | 1 
of dhe: buildings, ere queen U. 


zabetb to Jahn Forięſ cue 
On the eaſtaſide of the church-yard ſtood 


the chapel of St. Aune, belonging to the bre: 
thren and ſiſters of the fraternity St. Anme F. 


This in later days was called Cholmondly hall; 


bug is now totally demoliſhed. 
8. Joun's, when'-entire; was 2 magnificent 
„The tower once ſtood in the center; 
but falling down in 1574, was never rebuilt. 


The chancel was probably demoliſned at the 


ſame time; but at that end are 5 
and other remains of -antient c With 
inſide are curious ſpecimens o © clumſy 
h of Saxon architecture, in the maffy co 
lumus of round arches which fupport the body. 
The tower is nom placed at the weſt-· end; and 
has on one ſide the legend, repreſented by = 
Seam Of x. man and a hin. 

On the ſfouth-ſide- of the church-yard, im- 
pendisg! over a high cliff, ſuppoſed to be the 
Radeclive of the Doomſday book; is à ſmall 
antient building, probably a chapel, called the 
Anchoritage;: placed” over the retreat of ſome 
holy hermits. This might have been their 
place of ſepulture; for in the live rock were 
ſound two bodies depoſited in coffin · ſnaped 


cavities. This might have been the place, 


where the; legend ſays that Harold, the laſt Savon 
king, ended: his: days; for it was _ believ- 
ed by the Exp/iſp, that he eſcaped from the 
battle of , and finiſhed _ life f in retire- 
ment. 


origi- 
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of BenedifFine nuns, aro N to St. Mary, 
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CuxsTER ST. Mary's NUN ERV. 
originated either from the monaſtery of St. Foby, 
or was a relique of one of the old nunneries be. 
longing to St. Werburgb. This, perhaps, wy 
have been the caſe; for, from a charter 
ſerved by Dugdale, it appears, that Randle the 
ſecond, earl of Chefter, had obtained for the nuns 
of Cheſter, certain crofts from Hugb Fitzoliver, 
for them to build à church and convent on; 


Which implies that there had been nuns in the 
city previous to his grant *. I find alſo, that 
Edward the black prince had been a benefac- 


tor; for there is mention of a charter of his to 
the nuns, granted in the 32d of his father's reign}, 
This was ſuppreſſed (with the other religious 


houſes) in 1537. At that time Elizabeth Gre. 


venour was prioreſs, who made a ſurrender of 
the houſe, and had a penſion for life of twenty 
pounds; and eleven of the ſiſters had alſo pen- 


fions, from 41. to 1 J. 65. 8 d. each. The ſite 


was granted, in the 33d of Henry VIII. to the 


Urian Breretons, ſenior and junior. The reve- 
nues were, according to Dugdale, 661. 185, 40. 


to Speed 991. 165. 2d. I have a ground-plot 
of this nunnery ; by which. it appears to have 


been a compact but ſmall building. The 


church was twenty-two yards long and fifteen 
broad; and ſupported in the middle by a row 
of pillars. The chapel was nine yards by four 


. three-quarters; the cloiſters thirty yards, by 


twenty-one. It ſtood in the nurſery-garden 
on the weſt-ſide of the city, ſtill called the 


| Nun's garden; where veſtiges of the walls and 
Without 


e are yet nen 


I. Sciatis me gedile, et in pe tuam a con- 
cepiſſe Deo et ſanctæ Mariæ et Eier. 
Monafticon, 1. 
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Without the Vorthe gate ſtood a hoſpital de- 
GN to St. John the Bapiiſt, and formerly a 
ſanctuary, and endowed with great privile 4 
The maſterſhip was granted by Edward 
the prior of :Berkinhead and his ſuceeſſors; bik 4 
* diſpoſed of by the crown to ſecular 
clergy. The houſe, at the diſſolution, cons 
ſilted of a chaplain and ſix poor brethren, hoſe 
income, aſter repriſals, was 1 Þ ιπj,jC4 
Mention is made by biſhop Tanner t of the li- 
berties of — St. Gili being confirm 
ed by Eduard III. I amꝭitold; char afragement; 
ſuppoſed to be part of this charity, is to he ſeen 
Le rt: of anong bus onftig ade 
The laſt antient hoſpital was inſtituted: for 
lepers, in the ſuburbs of | Buughton, about the 
beginning of Edward EL's.reign 3: -thinkz: 5 1 
poñte to the place of execution: the bu 
ground is ſtill EN of by N 
Se, „ 
The number of pariſhes are nine. None | 
the churches are remarkable, excepting thoſe 
of St. Peter's and 'Trihity'; which» are diſtin» 
guiſhed by their handſotne ſpires Thi firſt 
was finiſhed in 14891 when the parſon and 
others ſignalized themſelves by eating part pf a 
gooſe: on it, and flinging the reſt into the four. 
ſtreets f. $0551 luna un BO COLES AK - 

The uber of inhabitants; including the 
ſuburbs of Boughton and Hanbridgez' are eſti- 
mated to be fourteen thouſand! ſeven hundred 
and thirteen. The houſes are almbft entirely 
ſituated in a dry ſand- ſtone rock.” Whether it 
be owing to that, the clearneſs of the air and 
_ purity of the water, it is certain that the 
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proportion of death Among the inhabitants is 


200M AS": ONE! $O 
formed; by my worthy frient Doctor. \Haygarth 
of thiseity;:tharaniLeeds, one i in twenty-one; in 


and in Landon, one in twenty ee re 
nually pay the great tribute of nate. 
Ido 1 any e ei 
the outſide of che- walls which has Been unno- 
ticedꝭ unleſs ĩt be th Roof ve, and the adja- 
cent places: Ehe. Dee, aſter quitting! the oon- 
traõted : paſs ar cho bridge, Aves: beneath an 
incürrted claycy cliff; and waſhes on the 


right a fine and extenſive meadowy long ſince 


dtbẽded againſt its ravages: by a lofty: dike. 
25 imagine, that it lay open to the tides till 
ahout⸗the year 0585, whem the corporation (to 
hom iti belongs):demrſetd to one Thomas: Ly- 
= 
| paſture for the term of twenty-one.\years,) to- 


they with: as muck land as he: couldh gain to 


iorgabe ex: He vas alſo: to make at his 
owniicofts; a for boats and barks to un- 


load aviftill ſea; near ahi water gate; ſorNhi k 


he aVa= at firſt to havt two pence forever veſ- 
ſel g by:with an lading ; but after that, 
KA nat encreaſed-poi't Four pence: and Ly- 
neal was to pay an annual rent of 20 f. to the 
city. At Hrſt he met with ſome obſtructibns: 
SI | Fraxcis-pherefore interfered; in order that 
His iſervant anon without eur in 
terruption . 418.. 29iU0 
Thie name of this ſpot St) 95 its 
werf. OR NINO the: croſs which 
911 TTY 11$719593 21 i N 511 10 V ſtood 
1017104019. 
© 22 MSS. Neo 2082. 31. 3+ 
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one: whereas)[iam in- 


'S8hrew/bary, one in zwenty-ſix; 


ant ta 4 Sir Francis: Wilfingbam;' this 
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CH 8is-9 Ez AR ood Evie) 
ſtood there, whoſe: baſe tis ſtiſl to be ſeen. 
On this Pace. th the lofty, Youth,” in former "days, 


S144 Q--+ 


exerciſe themſelves, in.manly Ports of tie age; 
in archery, running, leaping, and wreſtling ; 


in mock-fights, and galant 1 Wi- 
nphs. From de hi hints dropt by Day 
imagine them.to.have 55 — the VOTRE: 


ture with thoſe. practiſed by the young men of 
en 


the metro e By" Sy 4 
writer col h! By. The bay 
© ſons of the Citizens ru the gates in 


ſhoals, furniſhed with Trent 6» = | 
the younger fort with javelins pointed, but 
* difarmed of their ſteel ; they ape the feats of 
©. war; (and: a&rheoſham: fight; Part rookAhe 
field well:rhounted:;\ The qenerbus i cburſers 
neigh / and champ che bit. At length when 
the cout᷑ſe begins, atiti the thilo comba= 
© tants are:rdivided-into c laſſes or parties one 
< body « retreats, and another purſues without 
being ableco'overtake/them!; while in and? 
; * ther; quiarcor, the porſyers. overtake the ſde 
© unhonſe them, and paſs cherm many a length. 
© The iclders oÞthe'cityandithe fathers of the 
parties, and the rich and the wealthy, come 
intoſthe field on horſeback to behold the ex- 
© erciſes!* 11> One would imagine; by what 
follows, the antient hiſtorian was deſcribing; 
the ſports of H¶ranius and his er e on 


the- plains of 89d > aw ht 075 ST TO HS 

921 10 185 Cora 8 53 Jo ac! 
aner-! conſeſſum, oculoſque ſuorum or: 

.uſtraverejin.equis, c., 1 IH 47 44 Has Wee 


% 


Fos round the ring, before their fathers, ride 
he boys, in all their military pride ; At 


vide Fitz-8tephrn's Deſer. Lind bäo fate by ai 
tiquary, 1772. 46, 7, 8. 
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"I once kr hoſtile — at the * tlg ont: 2 
Then take u ow 4 5 2 on the plain; ; 7 WR. | 
ound within ro an endleſs courſe Rabel 1 

And Ses, ava Fand now retreat again; PR 
% With: well-diſſembied rage their rivals dure, Av 236; 


Andi pleaſe Be ron with —— +"-5 1 gl 217 
W323 39311 


2 rate now ; eo A n their backs i A 
their Jances, and renew the hight; 
Adee mom Fm combat Sea? 


: Rejoin their ſcatrer/d bands; and me in peace! 
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: Zuid endend was the prize of emulation abe 


Pens arlebrsted pn fe Ri Rbodecye : but in: the 


year 1609 the amuſements took a new form; 
andunder the reign of the peaceful James, the 
5 — — aſide their mimic war, 
| — began that ſpecies: of horſemanſhip which 
the romantie philoſopher; lord Herbert; thought 

unworthy of, a man of hoanour';z- for, ſays he, 

the exerciſe I do not approve, is the running 
Sof horſes, Wee mueh cheating in chat 
S kind. viitiesw 962 en ir in has lng 

5 T be fitſt prizes we heat of, after che fopprel: 
_Gon-of-the triumph, were a bell and bowl, to 
he run ſot on St. George's day; which were ee 
vided in 609 by Mr. Robert Amery, formerly 
ſheriff of the city, and were brought down to 


the Rood-eye with great ſolemnity. This ſeems 


to have been the origin of the plate given by the 
* and K run for on the ſame day, 


bit . 2281 eta Kii e 4 b. 1 .to 
| obig 18271157 1 118 14 Ti Au © 7 Oi 3 | 
pA Web WA, meu enn i art neue 
$ gay. 
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CuxsTER. Pook-Hovss.: Quars: 
to the preſent” time. A bell was a common 
prize: 4 little golden bell was the reward of 
victory in 1607, at the races near 7o#k ; whence 
came the proverb for ſucceſs of any kind, 0 
bear the bell. 


F of the Roof eto: nkdiorit Wan ge gewe- 
of Induſtry; a large and uſeful building, foutid- bouſe: 


ed in 1957, by money raiſed by the city on 
life-annuities, for ſeveral improvements within 
its liberties. Here the poor are provided for 
in a fit manner, and to the great eaſe of the 
pariſhes; who are relieved from the bufden of 
a numerous poor, Who were too idle to work; 
and too proud to enter into this comfortable 
Aplam. Thoſe of the pariſh of Hatearden are al- 
ſo ſent here, by virtue of an agreement made 
between the governors of this charity and the 
overſeers of the poor of that pariſh, The in- 
mates contribute, by ſome coarſe! linen ma- 
nufactures, towards their ſupport. 


A lietle beyond this building are tlie quays, Quays. 


cranes, wate-houſes, and other requiſites for 
carrying on the naval trade of this city. Theſe 
are oppoſite to the Water- gate, and have been 
much improved of late years; and the inter- 
vening ſpace has not long ſince been filled with 
a neat ſtreet. Ships of 350 tons burden can 
now reach the quays, where the ſpring- tides 
riſe at à medium fifteen feet: the neap-tides, 
N In the year 1674, this port was in 
ble a ſtate, and ſo choaked with 
_—_ that à veſſel of twenty tons could 
not arrive here; but the ſhips were obliged 
to lie under Nefon, ten miles diſtant; which 
gave riſe to the aſſemiblage of houſes” cal- 
led Park ate, built on the Thore beneath that. 
town. A-quay, called the New quay, (now in 


ruins) was erectednear this place in the begin 
O b ning 


Cnks TER. New Cur. 

[ning of the laſt century, for the conveniency 
of loading and unloading the veſſels trading 
with Cheſter; and the goods were carried to 
and from the city by land. The misfortune 
of the port of Cheſter at length gave riſe to the 

- proſperity of Leverpool, about this time a very 
 inconliderable place. It now began to diſco- 
ver its own advantages of ſituation ; and quick- 
ly emerged from its deſpicable ſtate to its pre- 

ent flouriſhing condition. 2 Set 
New-Cut;: In 1674, ſome friend to the former prevail- 
ed on Mr. Andrew Yarranton, a gentleman ex- 

tremely converſant in the commercial advanta- 

ges of this iſland, te make a ſurvey of the river 

Dee and its eſtuary. He drew a plan, formed 

the project of a new channel, a ſcheme for re- 
covering from the ſea a large tract of land, 

and reſtoring the antient navigation even to 

the preſent quays: and this he got to be pre- 

ſented to the duke of Tort, the patron, at that 
time, of all uſeful undertakings. He alſo ſug- 
geſted the idea of a canal from the collieries at 
Aſton near Hawarden; which was to drop into 
this new channel, and facilitate the carriage of 
coal up to the city f. Future times had the 
advantage of his inventive genius. Both plans 
were brought into execution without any great 
deviation from Mr. Zarranton's project. His 
new cut was to end oppoſite to Flint; the 
preſent opens oppoſite to Wepra, on this fide 
of Flint. Sir Jobn Ghynnès little canal approach - 
es the, Dee, about two miles below the ys | 

| 1 321. 


* Harltian MSS. 2003, 39. . | ee eee 

+ Mr. Andrew Tarranton's England's Improvements by 
ſea and land, Sc. 4to, London, 1677. His plan for that 
of the Dee, is at p. 192. 1 A 


© Curs7Ten. New cor. 


Mr. Turrunton's coal canal was to fall into the 


Dee near to Flint. | 

An act of parliament was obtained for the 
recovering and preſerving the navigation of 
the river, for ſettling the duties on ſhips, and 


for the eſtabliſhing two ferries for the conve- 


niency of travellers in the county of Flint. 
Other acts were paſſed in the years 1732, 
1740, 43, 1752; and the works were begun 
with vigour. The project was carried on 
by ſubſcription; and the adventurers were 
to be fewarded by the lands they were 
empoweted to gain on both fides, from 
© the white ſands or the ſea from Cheſter ; 


© and between the county of Cheſhire, on the 


© north-ſide, and the county of Flint on the 


_ © ſouth-ſide; being ſands, ſoil, and ground 
© not bearing graſs.” Party conteſls at firſt filled 
the - ſubſcriptions: zeal for the houſe of Han- 


over was at that time mixed, in this city, with 
zeal for its commercial intereſt ; but in a litle 
time it was diſcovered to be the madneſs of ma- 
mp, but the gain of few. The expences proved 
enormous; multitudes were obliged to ſell out 
at above ninety per cent. loſs ; and, their ſhares 


being bought by perſons of more wealth and 


foreſight, at length the plan was brought to a 
conſiderable degree of utility ; and a fine canal 
formed, guarded by vaſt banks, in which the 


river is confined for the ſpace of ten miles; 
along which ſhips of three hundred and fifty 


tons burden may ſafely be brought up to the 
quays. Much land has been gained from the 
ſea; and good farms now appear in places not 
long ſince poſſeſſed by the unruly element. 


I remember an almoſt uſeleſs tide flowing 
about the water-tower, the antient channel of 


the Dee flowing under Blacon point; and the 
O 2 acceſs 
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agceſs to the county of Flint, on this ſide, 
open only at the receſs of tides, and annual- 
ly occaſioning the loſs of multitudes of lives. 
Two ferries are eſtabliſned at fit places. The 
lower is the proper paſſage for travellers by 
Helyhead into the kingdom of Ireland; and 
calls aloud for the aid of a turnpike, to ren- 
der it at all times pervious; or the road may be 
continued. to Se/tney, along the flat, ſo as to 
2 the other turnpike. on the marſn. 
1 ſhall now take a ſhort view of the trade of 
this city, as it ſtood in the years 1771 and 
12776. I bring the laſt into ſight, in order to 
ſhew how far this port has. been affected by 
6 the commotions of our American ſubjects; and 
oppoſe it to the commerce of 1771, when it 
appears. to have been in its meridian, ſince the 
refforation of the channel. In that year were 


Trade. 


entered inwards 1 1 
297 coaſting- veſſels; 19 of which were la- 
dien with groceries, and other goods from 

„ œ TTT RIES age 4 oh 
526 coaſt ſhips outwards; of theſe 23 came 
from the port of London, and were laden 
bete with lead, iron cannon, two thouſand 
tons of cheeſe, and other goods. . 
In the ſame year, 95 veſſels were entered in- 

wards from foreign parts; and 216 entered in- 
wards from Jreland, Portugal, Spain, Italy, and 

E 5 
From Merway and the Baltic, are im- 

8 timber, flax, tallow, hemp, iron, and 
Calls. 7 f n | f7 7 ITY 
From Leghorn, large quantities of kid and 

lamb ſkins; which are manufactured by the 

glovers, after being drefled here. 1 


CH ESTE R. TRADE. 


fact is the only manufacture which che city can 


boaſt of. I find, that in the reigns of queen Ei- 
2abeth,” James 1. and the beginning of that of 
Charles I. here was a vaſt trade in calves ſkins. 
In the firſt of thoſe monopolizing times, the 

queen grants one Aribur Balſam a licence to 


export 6000 dickers of leather of calves ſkins, 


ten dozens to every dicker, for feven years, 
paying five ſhillings 7 dicker. James I. 
granted to James Maxwel Eſq; à licence to 
export 18,000 dickers, for the ſame duty, and 
for twenty-one years; and this was afterwards 
confirmed to him by Charles T*. This Max- 
wel was one of the grooms of the bedchamber 
to his majeſty ; and in the preceding reign, by 
a piece of inſolence to a gentleman of the inns 
of court, brought on him the reſentment of 
the Exgliſh;-and was obliged to atone for it by 
making due ſubmiſſion. The firſt grant might 
be made to him by James, to make amends 
for the mortifications he had undergone, 


From Spain and Portugal are impòrted great 
quantities of cork, fruit, vil of olives,” nuts, 
Barilla aſhes, and raiſins; and ſeveral hundred 


tons of wine from Portugal; which laſt form 
the greateſt foreign import of this city. 

While the trade with America was open, 
fiſh and oil were brought from Newfound- 
land; and a ſmall trade was carried on with 
J En Se bs 30 
The exports: this year were upwards of,6000 
chaldrons of coal from the Chefsrre and Flint- 
ſhire collieries (which lie within this port); 
1000 tons of lead; 300 of lead ore; 300 er 


=: 
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From the table of en 
the great trade of this city is with Ireland; 


Cuts TER. TRADE, | 
bark; all theſe to foreign parts. Beſides 3490 
rons of lead, and 431 of lead ore, ſent coaſt- 
ways; that is, to the ports of Lenden and La- 
verpool, vs ! nimium uicina! for the purpoſe of 
re- exportation. c 
In 1776, 208 coaſting - veſſels were entered 
inwards, and 619 outwardds. 
166 ſhips. entered inwards from foreign 
parts, including thoſe trading between Dublin 
and Parkgate ; and 131 outwards. The fol- 
lowing table will ſhew the divibon of the 


commerce, 


Inwards. Ovutwards. 


America, | + . - =: 
France, * n er eas; 
err 


Feld. 140 104 


123 — „„ 

„ „„ brandy c5.11'$ 

Spain, 5 | 4 . 
2 „ 135 


2877 chaldrons of coal, 1184 tons of lead, and 
168 of lead ore, were ſent abroad; but ſo ex- 
hauſted are our oak- trees, that only 18 tons 
of bark were ſhipped. 28 13 tons of lead, and 


431 of lead ore; were ſent coaſtways. 


. . * 


1 * * 


entries it appears, that 


which receives annually from hence (as a ma- 


gazine) large quantities of hops, woollen 


CuzsTer. TRADE. C ANAL. 


doths, worſted ſtuffs, hoſiery, fuſtians, Man- 


chefter goods, cheeſe, wrought- iron, iron great 
guns, hardware, bound and unbound books, 
carpets, flint-glaſs, wrought filks, and great 
quantities of foreign goods ſent from London 
by land, and ſhipped Fo apt 


m this port. 


In return, it imports from ireland, at the 


Midſummer and Michaelmas fairs, upwards of 
1000 boxes and packs of linen-cloth, contain- 
ing 25,000 pieces at leaſt: beſides 300 boxes 
or packs imported into Leverpos}, and fent 
acroſs the Merſey to Ince, from whence they 
are conveyed in carts to Cheer. Theſe form 
all together a million of yards each fair. This 
trade began no longer ago than the year 1736, 
in which 449,6 54 yards were imported. The 
importations continually increaſed till the laſt 
year of the late war; from which period it has 
been on a par. ' Ee OO” 
. InzLand alſo fends confiderable quantities 
of lamb-ſkins, wool, linen and bay yarn, tal- 
low, hides, butter, feathers, and quills, ox 
bones and hoefs, glue, ſheep and cat guts; 
calve- velves, proviſions, and live cattle. 
The number of ſhips belonging to this port 


ſhew the uncommercial genius of its inhabitants; 


there being only twenty- two in the foreign 
trade, containing in all 1449 tons, and 169 
men: and 13 in the coaſt- trade, whoſe ton- 
nage is 680 tons, and number of men 58: yet 
the port extends, on the Cheſbire ſide of the 
eſtuary, as far as the end of Wiral; and on the 
Flintſhire, to the Yior-rya,. or the mouth of the 


Clwyd. 
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There was lately a very fair proſpect of ad- Canal. 


ding much to the trade of the city, by an in- 


land navigation, which was begun with great 
| N e N | pirit 


11 
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are completed: but, 4 


ens 723, 1 


irit a fow years a It was to run through 
a county beneath Beefon caltle, and to ter. 
minate near Middlewich. Another branch 
was to extend iq Namptewich.. One mouth 
opens into the Dae, below the + water-tower. 
A fine baſon js e into which. the boats 

eta deſcend, by means of fc ccefſive locks, 
0 the 4 au walls of the city, i 5 
the. live rock, A few miles of this de 
an unhappy ale. 
lation of expence, and by: unforeſeen difficul- 
ties occurring in the execution, ſych enormous 
charges were incurred, as to put a 15 for the 
Aich ent — e The other branch, 
e was to end within a 
1 135 diſtance from the great canal between 
5 rent — Mer . Ihe great 
objects were the Ry cs 725 
— for the ſupply of EN Hr of 

ire, Rom OG the vaſt, collieries; 1 0 
Ihare alſo he expor ation o Ware, a 
Fl "he e py 15. fp the 
kin gag, with! 1 might Ne hee res 
delle onably, expected. 

The „ of a cagal al along, th dead flat 3 
DFR, Cad been d Ince has been 5 ſince con- 
ceived ; Þ 4 0 conyefſant in the na- 
ture of t e yy is city, One mouth 

might have 1 8 into the Dee in the 

9 5 of the preſent; another hear Ince, | 
which would. create à ready intercourſe, with 


Leverpool, the Weever, and the ſalt-Works and 


great dairies on; that river; with Warrington, 


and with the flouriſhing town of Mancheſter, 
and a numerous ſet of. 1 8 within reach of the 


Mer/ey, and of the canal belonging to that uſeſul 
P eer, the duke of 1 eee = which the 


| greateſt « of our inland navigations Is connected. 


2 his 


S 


EecrESs TON. 


This little eut the city might, and ſtill may, 
enjoy unenvied, unrivalled ; and, what is 2 
material conſideration, the diſtance is trifling 
(ſeven miles“); the expences ſmall, and the 
profies to the undertakers great. 

On leaving the city, I repa fied Hanbridge; 
and at the maypole took the left-hand road, 
which is a continuation of the Raman road from 
the river. The ſtrait direction is the only 
proof of its antiquity, till it falls into the fields 
on the left, where its tract is oſten diſtinguiſh- 
able by certain ridges or elevated ſpots. The 
farmer alſo, in digging, often falls on adventi- 
tious matters; ſuch as gravel, and remains of 
pavements. It points towards Zcclefton, near 
which are the reliques of a mount; the ſite, 
perhaps, of a ſmall caſtlet. It paſſes through 
Eaton park, and croſſes the Dee at Oldford. 


The village of Eccleſton is prettily ſeated Ecclefion. 


near the Dee, and commands à view of the 
towers and ſpires of Chefer riſing above the 
wooded banks. The moſt — proſpect 
is from a bench on Eccleſton hill, on the road- 
ſide; which takes in the vaſt environs of Wales, 
| Cheſhire, and part of Shropſhire, forming an ad- 
mirable compoſition of rich cultiyation, bound» 
ed by hills of various forms. 

 EceLEsron retains the ſame name which it 
had at the Conqueſt. It was held at that time 
by Gilbert de Venables, from Hugh Lupus; be- 
fore that event, by Edwin à freeman. On the 
demeſne land: were two ſervants; four villeyns, 
and a boor, a boatand a net, Part of the place 
afterwards fell to the Vernons of Kinderton ; and 
finally, by a late purchaſe, was added by the fa- 
J F ˙ͤ .504 7; te GREY mily 


* According to Burdet's map. 


Eaton. 


e en b 


mily of the Grofvenours to their antient proper 
ty in this pariſn. Tbe church i is a rectory de- 


dicated to St. Mary 


A little 3 is en or the hamlet on 
the water; a name the moſt common of any in 
Eugland. At the Conqueſt, here was a fiſhery, 
which employed ſix fiſhermen, and yielded a 
thouſand ſalmon. This fiſhery has long ſince 
ceaſed ; but during its exiſtence, the miniſter 
of Eccleſton claimed the twentieth fiſh. The 
ſeat of the antient family of the Groſvenours lies 
1n this. townſhip ; a brick houſe, built about 
the latter end of the laſt century. The Gro/- 


veuours came in with the Conqueror, and took 


their name from the office they held in the 
Norman court, that of grand huntſman. Their 
firſt ſettlement in this county was, Over Loſ 
tock, beſtowed by Hugh Lupus on his great ne- 


| phew Robert le Groſvenour. In 1234, Richard le 


Groſuenour purchaſed. and fixed his ſeat at 
Hulme: but in the reign of Henry VI. by the 
marriage of Rawlin or Ralph Groſvenour with 
Joan daughter of Jobn Eaton of Eaton, Eſq; it 
was transferred to this place. While chivalry 
was the paſſion of the times, few families ſhone 
in ſo diſtinguiſhed a manner: none ſhewed 
equal ſpirit in vindicating their right to their 
honours. Witneſs the famous cauſe between 


Sir Robert le Grofvenour with Sir Richard le 


Scrope, plaintiff, about a coat of arms, azure 
one bend, or; tried before the high conſtable 
and high marſhal of England, in the reign of 
Richard II. and laſted three years. Kings, 
princes of the blood, and moſt of the nobility, 


bore witneſs in this important affair. The 


ſentence was conciliating, that both parties 
ſhould bear the ſame arms; but the Grosve- 
NOURS, avec une bordure d'argent. Sir Robert 
| reſents 


EaTon. OLDroRD. FaARN, 


reſents it; appeals to the king. The judg- 
ment is confirmed: the choice is left to the 
defendant, either to uſe the bordure, or to bear 
the arms of their relations, the antient earls of 
Cheſter, azure a gerb d'or. He rejected the 
mortifying diſtinction, and choſe the E ; 
which is t the family coat to this day. 


203 


| Croſs the Dee at Eaton-boat, leaving on the Oldford, 


right Oldford- bridge ; a neat ſtructure, forming 
another communication between the two parts 


of the hundred of Broxton ; which, at the time 
of the Conqueſt, bore the name 'of Dudeſtan 


hundred. 


Aſter riding along a dirty fat country, reach Fara, 


Farn or Farndon ; a ſmall town on the Dee, 
called in Doomſday book Ferendon. The 
church was burnt by the parliament army in 
1645, during the ſiege of Holt caſtle; and re- 
built after the ceſſation of the war. In one 
window, over the pew of the reſpectable fami- 
ly of Barnſton, is ſome very beautiful painted 
glaſs, of a commander in his tent, with a 
truncheon in his hand, ſurrounded with the mi- 
litary inſtruments in uſe during the reign of 
Charles I. Around theſe are ſixteen elegant 
figures of different ranks of ſoldiery, as low as 
the drummer, with their reſpective badges. 
Over the head of the officers are coats of arms: 
over that of the commander are thoſe of Gamul; 
and ſeem intended to preſerve the memory of 
Sir Francis Gamul baronet, the active mayor of 
Chefter during the civil wars. Over the heads 
of three others are the arms of the Groſvenours, 
the Mainwarings, and the Barndiſtons; three 
loyaliſts, who ſerved in the ſame cauſe : Roger 
Grofvenour ; Sir William Mainwaring, who was 
flain in defence of Che/ter ; and William Barn- 
diſton of Chirton, Eſq; who died in 1664. * 

5 This 


H 0482. 


This town is ſeparated from An 
DENBIGHSHIRE. 


by an antient ſtone brulge of ten arches, with 
the veſtiges of a guard-houſe in the middle; 
the date, 1345, was preſerved, till very lately, 
on a ſtone over the arch called the Lady's 66:4 
Hour, another ſmall town, ſtands on an emi- 
nence on. the Velſb fide, an antient borough 
and corporation, conſiſting of a mayor, two 
bailiffs, and a coroner. The: inhabitants, with 
thoſe of Ruthin and Weng; enjoy the privi- 
lege of contributing towards ſending a burgeſs 
to parliament. This town was N 
by charter, granted by Thomas earl of Arundel, 


—— 


dated from his caſtle of Lyons 1410. The 


1 


1424 


rant is very partial, running in this form, 


Charter. T9 the burgeſſes of our torun, and to their heirs aud 


Lace en, Jeg ENnGLISHMEN. This might a- 
riſe from the hatred of the lord marchers to the 
Welßb, on account of the inſurrection of Glyn- 
dur, at that time ſcarcely ſuppreſſed. This 
inſtilled into the inhabitants a ſpirit, retained, 
perhaps, to this moment; for within theſe few 
years they were the moſt iraſcible and pugnaci- 


ous of all the neighbourhood. This town is in 


the pariſh of Gresforg, but in the dioceſe of 
Chefter.. It is the only appertenance remaining 
on this fide of the Dee, of the vaſt grant made 
by Edward the Confeſſor to that ſee, of all the 
land on the other ſide of the river; which he 
firſt gave and then took from our prince Gm 
Hades Llowehn *.. The church is a ery han 


8 Doomſday- Book in Leicefter 4956 


ſome building; yet no more than a chapel to 
the former. On the font are the arms of the 
 Warrens; in a window, thoſe of the Stan- 
lies, former owners of the place | 


The poor reliques of the caſtle are ſeated Caltle, 


cloſe to the river; and are inſulated by a vaſt 
foſs cut through a deep bed of ſoft red ſtone ; 
which ſeems originally to have been thus quar- 
ried for the building of the caſtle. This for- 
treſs conſiſted of five baſtions, and the work 
cut into that form, to ſerve as a baſe to as many 
towers. An antient ſurvey I met- with in the 
Muſeum, among the Harleian MSS. taken in 
1620 by Fobn Norden, when it was entire, will 
give a true idea of this curious ſtructure. It 
had been defended in three parts by the great 
chaſm formed by the quarry ; on the fourth by. 
the Dee, into which jutted a great quay, ſtill 
to be ſeen in very dry ſeaſons; for it has long 
ſince been covered by the encroachment of 
the river. . 35 
Originally this place had been a ſmall out- 
poſt to Deva. Slopes, and other now almoſt 
obſolete works, may be ſeen near the caſtle, 
and on the oppoſite ſide of the water: and coins 
have been found here, that put the matter out 
of doubt, I have ſeen ſome of Antoninus, Ga- 
lienus, Conſtantinus, and Conſtantius. I conjec- 
ture that the Roman name had been Caſtra Le- 
gionis, and the Welſh, Caftell Lleon, or the caſ- 
tle of the legion; becauſe it was garriſoned by 
a detachment of the legion ſtationed at Cheſter. 
The Engliſh borderers might eaſily miſtake 
Lleon for the plural of Llew, which ſignifies a 
lion, and fo call it the caſtle of Lions; as we 
find it ſtyled when it came into poſſeſſion of 
earl F/arren and his ſucceſfors. 5 
is 


| POW SIS L AND. 

This country formed part of Pouiſſaud; 
which, when entire, reached in a ſtraight line 
from Broxton hills in Cheſter, ſoutherly to Peng- 
wern Powys, or Shrewſosury, including a large 
tract in both theſe counties; from thence 
through the eaſtern limits of Monigomeryſbire, 
comprehending all that county, part of Rad- 
norſpire and Brectnociſbirèe; then turning north- 
ward, included the cwmmwds of Mowddwuy, 
Edeyrnion, and Glyndyfrumy, Merionyddſhire, 
and (circuiting part of Denbiſvire) comes 
along part of the Clwydian hills, to the ſum- 
mit of Moel-famma; including all Denbighſbire, 
excepting thoſe parts which at pteſent conſti- 
tute the lordſhips of Denbigh and Ruthin ; from 
hence, taking a ſouth- eaſterly direction to 


 Broxton hills, aſſerts its right to Mole/dale, Hope- 


dale, and Maelor in Flintſhire. I have before 
taken notice, that Ofa's encroachment was but 
temporary, and of ſhort duration. 1 mult far- 
ther obſerve, that in the articles of pacificati- 


on between Henry III. and our laſt 16852 
e 


Llewelyn, the limits of the principality experi- 
enced but a very ſmall diminution from what 
it was in Ofz's time, when it was agreed, that 
the Dee ſhould be the boundary from Wirral to 
Caſtrum Leonum, or Holt; and from thence a 
direct line to Pengwern Powys. Toke 

. It was, perhaps, of much greater extent un- 
der the reign of Brochwel Vytbrog, who was 
defeated by the Saxons at the battle of Chefter. 


After this event; the borders became a ſcene of 


rapine; the VMelſb and the Mercians alternately 
making the moſt terrible inroads into each 
| 55 other's 


* Poxwet's notes on Girald. Itin. Cambr. lib. ii. c. 11. 


_  Peowv Lanny: 40 
other's dominions “, till the time of Off ; ho 
paſſing the Szvern with a mighty force, expell- 
ed the Britons from their fruitful-ſeats on the 
plains; and reduced the kingdom of Powys, to 
the weſtern fide of the celebrated ditch ſtill 
known by his name. The princes of Powys 
were then conſtrained to quit their antient re- 
ſidence at Pengwern, or Shrewſbury, and re- 
move it to one not leſs fertile, to Matbraval, 
in the beautiful vale of Meivod. From this 


period, their kingdom was called indifferent- 


ly, that of Powys, or of Mathraval. The 
plains of Shropſhire became a confirmed part 
of the Mercian kingdom. The trans-ſabrine 
portion of Glouceſterſhire and Worcefterſhire, and 
the county of Hereford, ſubmitted to the yoke; 
but, after fome time, the tract which forms the 
country above Croes-ofwallt or Ofweſtry, and 
the two Maelors, Gymraeg or the preſent Brom- 
field, and Sagſneg or the preſent Flintſhire Mae- 
lor, with many other Crowmmwds, relapſed to its 
natural mafters, Such was its ftate till 843, 
the reign of Rop ERIC THEN GREAT prince of all 
Wales; who, in his mother's right, poſſeſſed 
North Wales ; in that of his wife, South Wales ; 
and by that of his grand-mother Net, ſiſter and 
heireſs to Congen ap Cadell king of Powys, he 
added Powy/land to his dominions 7. He, ac- 
cording to the deſtructive cuſtom of gavel- kind, 
divided his principality among his children; 
to Anarawd he gave Nox rH Watts; to Cadel, 
Soura Wares ; to Mervyn PowysLanD. Each 
wore a Talaith or diadem of gold, beſet with 
precious ſtones ; whence they were ſtyled T Tr: 
Tywy/og Taleitbiog, or the three crowned PRs 
| After 


* Bet Hiſt. lib. ii. c. 2. p. 80. Sax. Chr. 25. 
I Povel, 35. - p 


 _PowvsSLAND:. 
After the death of Mervyn, Cadeli uſurped 


the portion of his brother. His eldeſt ſon, 


Howel Daa, or the Good, in 940, again united 
all Males into one government. He left four 

ſons, who divided South Wales and Potuys be- 
tween them; while Nortb Wales was aſſumed, 
in 948, by Jevaf and Jago, ſons to his prede- 

ceſſor Edwal Voel. The confuſion that enſued 
on this occaſion, prevents me from ſaying any 
thing with certainty, till Bleddyn ap Cynuyn, 
who ruled Wales at the time of the Conqueſt, 


re · united the kingdoms of North Wales and 
Powys. The ſucceſſion to the principality paſ- 


fed away from his children” but Powyfland de- 
volved to his ſons; which came at length en- 
tire to Mereditb, the eldeſt born, after the con- 
tentions and Gavghter uſual after bl uch Nni- 


ons 
N made, che diviſion which finally 


deſtroyed: the power of this once potent king- 
dom. To his eldeſt ſon Madoc, he gave the 
part which bore afterwards the name of Powys 
Vadog : to Gryffyad, the portion which was 
called CE Y n *. 

leave to a future diſquiſition,. the account 


of the remaining parts of Porceyſſand. I ſhall on- 


ly trace the ſucceſſion of the firſt, which be- 
longs more particularly to my ſubject. Po.] 
Vapoc conſiſted, — to the diviſion of 
the times, of five Cantrefs or hundred town- 
ſhips; and theſe x were aride 1 fifteen 


2 x 


Carat 


Poel, notes upon Cirali Itin. 8 lib. ii. c. 12. 
7 Powel, $3: 
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Madoc married 8 1 of G ap 
Conan prince of. North Wales, by whom he had. 
two ſons; -[Gryffydd Maelor, and Owen ap Mador. 
lo the firſt he gave the two Maelors, Tale, Hopes: 
dale, and Nan-beudwy, and Mochnant is Rbaiadr,: „5 
&c. to Ouen, the land of Mecbain 1{-coed: and, 
to his natural ſon Owen Brogyniyn, a young man 
of great merit, Edeyrnion and Dinmatl f. Gryf-" 
Hdd married Angharad, the daughter of Owen 
Gwynedd,.,and had one ſon named Madoc, in 
whom, the e remained entire. 5 * | 
4 1 1 3 ts We 
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We now haſten to the end of the linge. Ma- 
doc had only one ſon, Gryffjdd, commonly 
called lord of Dinas Brdn, becauſe he made 
that fortreſs his chief reſidenee. He unfortu- 
nately became enamoured of Emma, an Eu- 
gliſb lady, daughter of James lord Augley.;z who, 
alienating his affeftions from his country, made 
him one inſtrument of .its ſubjection, and of 


the deſtruction of his own family. He took 


part with Henry III. and Edward I. againſt his 
natural. prince. The reſentment of his coun- 
trymen was raiſed againſt him; and he was 
obliged to confine: himſelf in the eaſtle of Di- 


nas Brin, where probably — ſhame put 


an end to his life. e leſt four ehilqren under 


age, Madoc, Llewelyn, had and Owen. 


EDpwaRD I. gave the guardianſhip of Madoc, 
the eldeſt (who was to have for his ſhare the 
lordſhip of Browfield and Tale, the caſtle of 
Dinas Brin, and the reverſion of Muelor Sae/- 
neg, after the death of his mother) to Jobn earl 


Warren; and of Llewelyn (who was to poſſeſs 


the lordſhips of Chirk and Nan-heudwy) to Ro- 
ger Mor timer, ſon of lord Mortimer, of Wig- 
more.” Fheſe lords ſoon conſpired to free them- 
ſelves from their charge, and poſſeſs themſelves 


of chair eſtates: and*uccorditigly' cauſed the 


poor children to be drowned'under Holt- Bridge. 
This I diſcovered in a manuſcript, eommuni-” 


cated to me by the Reverend Mr. Pgrer, keep- 
er of the Bodleian library. Before that, the 
manner of their deaths was current in the 

country, under the fable of the two young fai- 


ries, who had been deſtroyed in that manner, 
and / in the ſame place; but the foundation of 


| the tale was, till very lately, totally loſt. 


Having now brought the ſucceſſion to the 
required period, I ſhall only ſay; that Gd, 
| N RF. the 
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the third ſon, was ſuffered to enjoy his * 


of Cyndyfrduy; from whom ſprung O]WͤũÜa un, 


the great revenger of the wrongs of his family; 
and the fourth ſon, Owen, received for his 
ſhare, Cynilaeth. This afterwards Gefen o 
Gryffyda, father of Glyndur. * 
The barbarity of the two Sued ſo Rr 
from being puniſhed by their maſter, was re- 
warded. Marren had the grant of Dinas Bran, 
and all Bromfield confirmed to him, dated from | 
Rhudland, October 7th, 1281 * ; Mortimer that 
of Chirłk. The former began immediately to 
ſecure his ill. gotten poſſeſſſons by building Holt 
Caſtle; but dying, left the finiſhing, of it to his 
ſon William. : Before this: grant, a family: of 
the name of Holt, held this place; I ſuppoſe 
under its loid paramount. Theſe eſtates con- 
tinued in the family till 134%, when, om the 
death of Jab earl rd they devolved: 71 
Edward Fitzalan' earl of . Arundel, in right of 
his wife Alice, ſiſter to the former. Warren 
had been div breed from his wife Joan de'Baars, 
and had obtained from Eatard HI a grant of his 
_ :eſtates; and others in Surrey and Suſſex; 
our of Fobn-and Thomas, ſons of his by 


Man de Netefard, to whom he had been con- 


_ tracted before his marriage with Jo. T 3 
children, probably, died without iſſue / the 
eſtates reverting, as he had in ſuch a caſe be- 
vided, to his on right heirs f. | 

They continued with the Rirnolans during” 
three generations, Richard II. probably ſeized * 
on them after the execution of Richard earl of 
Arundel; for we find that unhappy prince had 
E in Holt Caſtle, TT nn his ** 8 
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tion jewels to the value of two hundred thou- 
ſand marks in coin; which, with the fortreſs, 
were delivered to Bolingbrote, previous to the 
diſpofal of Richand. Thomas, the ſon of Ricb- 
ard, was reſtored in blood the following reign. 
He died in 1416, without iſſue; and his un- 
ſettled eſtates fell to his ſiſters, "Elizabeth, who 

had married Thomas Mowbray duke of Norfolk, - 
but then wife to Sir Gerard Hfeſeet; and Joan, 
who had married William Beauchamp lord of 
Abergavenny, | This occaſioned a further divi- 
ſion of theſe eſtates. Joan 's ſhare fell again, 
by a daughter, to Newil lord Aber gavenny; 


after ww | ch, I loſe ſight of the ſucceſſion till F 


the reign: of Henry VII hen that prince made 
a grant of them to Sir Milliam Stanley. On his 
execution, Henry not only reſumed thei lordſhip, 
but ſeized on his vaſt effects; and foumdꝭ in Holt 
Castle, in money and plate, forty thouſand 
marks, beſides jewels, houſehoald goods, and 
cattle on his ground or 15 nn G9, 21h 
HENRY VIH. beſtewed this lordſrip on his 
natural ſon Henry Fitzroy duke of Niahmond 3: 
and had poſſeſſion giwen him at its capital of 
Holt, in 1 534, by the duke of Nurfut and 
others . He enjoyed his honour but a ſhort 
time, dying at the age of ſeventeen, in the 
year 1 536. ir Ii engen And 
In the following reign, I find it in poſſeſſion 
of Thomas Seymour lord admiral, and turbulent 
brother to the protector Somenſet. He made 


the fortreſs at Holt ſubſervient to his ambitious 


deſigns; and formed there a great magazine of 
warlike ſtores d. His deſerved but illegal exe. 


cution again flung Bromfeld intro poſſeſſion of 
the crown. e 4 | 


| The 
0 Holinſhed.. 3 + Leiceſter, 3 1410 5 2 I; | 2 
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The great earl of Leiceſter was in poſſeſſion 
of Chirk; and, probably, of the whole lordſhip 
- Bromſteld. 

In 1643, Holt Caſtle was in the hands'of the 
crown ; but in that year was ſeized for the uſe 
of the parliament, by Sir William Brereton and 

Sir Thomas Middleton The royaliſts reco- 


vered the poſſeſſion. In February 1645-6, it 


was cloſely beſieged by major-general MytronF, 


and vigorouſly defended by the governor, Sir 
Richard Lloyd of Eccluſham near Wrexbam, till - 


the beginning of April, when it was ſurrender- 
ed on articles; the governor having permiſ- 
ſion to go beyond fea, with three hundred 
pounds; and his lady, to enjoy his lands, be- 


ing three hundred pounds a year 1. Immedi- 
ately after the parliament got . it was 


ordered to be demoliſhed. 

The lordſhip is at-preſent in the crown, un- 
Ae the direction of the ſteward of Bromfield, 
and Tale; an office in his majeſty's diſpoſal : 
but a grant of the minerals (the far more valu- 


able part) was made to the Groſvenour family in 


the reign of Charles I, ſubject to the annual 
payment of twenty ſhillings. An attempt was 


made by king William to alienate theſe impor- 


tant domains in favour of the earl of Portland; 
and his heirs for ever: but on a vigorous re- 
preſentation of the illegality, but particular] 

on the noble fpeech | of Robert Price, Eſq; a if 


terwards baron of the exchequer, his majeſty 


thought fit to withdraw the grant already made 


out in the treaſury. The whole rents at that 


time reſulting to the crown, amounted only to 
a thouſand a n beſides e deins, and 


other 


» Whitelech, 77. ths 192. 201. 


I Drake Parliam. Hiſt. xiv. 356. 4 maul a. 5 
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other contingent profits. The miſe was, in 


Wales, a cuſtomary preſent made to the prince 
on his acceſſion, in old times, in cattle ; but 


after its conqueſt; changed into money. It 


amounted to about five thouſand pounds. Ir 
was paid thrice in the time of James I. firſt, 


at his coming to the crown; ſecondly, on the 


creation of his ſon Henry prince of Mun; 
thirdly, on the creation of Charle. 
On leaving Holt, I returned over the 


bridge; and paſſing along a portion of 


CHESHIRE, 9 2 
in a flat country, with a pleaſing view of the 


Brorton hills on the left, I reached the ſite of 


Sbocklach caſtle. This, with great part of the 


antient hundred of Dudeftan, was held after the 


Conqueſt by Robert Fitzbugh, from Hugh Lu- 


pus, It belonged to the barony of Ma{pes; but 


on the diviſion of it, one part came to Jobn de 
Sutton baron of Dudley, the other to Urien de 
Senfo Petra. What is remarkable, it was held 
of queen Elizabeth, as of her manor of Eaſt 
Greenwich, Nothing, excepting a foſs, marks 
the place of this fortreſs, On the oppoſite ſide 
of the road is a vaſt mount,, probably of far 


greater antiquity than the caſtle; and er 


tory, commanding a great view around. By 
the name of Stretton, a neighbouring place, I 
conjecture that a Roman road went this way; 
por my time did not permit me ta ſearch after 


Ft. 
At a ſmall n from Shocklach caſtle, 1 


entered Maelor Sacſneg, Aa hundred of 


FLINTSHIRE, 


F disjoined from the reſt of the county. At 
the time of the making of the Doomſday book, 
WR lands about /, . Overton, and Ber- 


l 


: MartloR SAESNEG | 
tigield or the preſent pariſh of Hanmer, belong- 
ed to the hundred of Dadeſan. But long be- 
fore the forming of the new hundreds, which, 
according to Sir Peter Leicefter, did not happen 
much later than the reign of Edward III. it is 


certain theſe places reverted to the deſcendants 


of the princes of Pois. It ſeems as if it ac- 
quired the name of Sagſneg, from its having 
been the jointure of Emma, widow of Gryffyad 
ap Madoc, who was an Engli an. It con- 


ſiſts of theſe pariſnes; Wortbhenbury, Bangor, Han- 


mer, and the chapelry of Overton, on this fide 
of the Dee; of Erbiſtock on the other ſide, op- 
poſite to Overton; and of Hope in the other por- 
tion of the county of Flint. Part only of Er- 
biftock is in Flintſhire; the reſt in Denbighſhire, 
Beſides theſe pariſhes, are ſeveral ſpots Gat be- 
long to this hundred, infulated by the laſt coun- 
ty, which form nearly a connection between 
this and the other part of the hundred. The 
chain is ſuppoſed to have been once entire; hut 
as many of the links were often fields, which 
(by reaſon of their ſmallneſs) were neglected, 
and loſt. One of the townſhips of Dutton, in 
Holt pariſh, is known to have belonged to this 


hundred; as that of Aenbury Yechan, in that of 


Wrexham, does at preſent. Ofley and Mereford, 
the laſt in the pariſh of Gresford, were, by the 
33d of Henry VIII. added to Flintſhire, and aſ- 
- fiſt to continue the chain towards Hope, the 
diſtant portion of this hundred. - Theſe were 
but recently made parts of Flintfhire, in com- 
pariſon of the reſt of Maelor Sazſneg; which 


was declared to conſtitute part of the county by 
= © 0 


Edward I. in the Statutum Walliæ. 


Parts in other pariſhes are, 1/-coed in Malpas, Penley 
in Elleſnere, and Badidris in Llanarmon. 


* 


MaAzLoR SAESsN EO. BROUGHTON, 
The lordſhip or ſuperiority of the hundred 
was granted (I believe) by Henry IV. to Sir 
John Stanley knight, and continued in his fa- 
mily till the 41ſt of Elizabeth: when William 
earl of Derby deviſed it to Sir Randle Brereton; 
and it has ſince devolved to Sir Walden Hanmer 
baronet, and Philip Lloyd Fletcher eſquire. 
This part of Flintfbire.is under the fame go- 
vernment as the reſt; excepting the obligation 
of attending the county courts, which is diſ- 
penſed with by reaſon of its diſtance from the 
towns where they are held. It has alſo a coro- 
ner of its own; but eligible by the county at 
lar ec 3 N : | i STAB K 5 
; The limit between this part of the hundred 
and Cheſhire is Flannen Brook: about a mile be- 
yond is the village and church of MVortbenbury; 
the laſt; a new and neat brick building, dedi- 
cated to St. Deiniol; a rectory taken out of Bau- 
gor, and made a ſeparate pariſn by an act of the 

ſecond of William and Mary; in the preſenta- 
tion of the family of Emral. The name in the 
Doomſday book is Hurdingberie; before the 
Conqueſt held by earl Ed ]au n. 
I took my quarters at Brougbton; a venera- 
ble wooden houſe, in poſſeſſion of my reſpect- 
ed kinſman Pater Davies Eſq; in right of his 
lady, eldeſt fiſter to the late Broughton White- 
ball Eſq. The M biteballs were originally of 
Staffordſpire ; but ſettled here in 1663, by vir- 
tue of a marriage between Rowland Whitehall 
and Elizabeth daughter of Jobn Broughton. 
The. Broughtoys derived' themſelves from the 
great Welſb ſtock Tudor Trevor, earl of Here- 
fora, and aſſumed their name from this place, 
in the reign of Henry TM. 55 
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At the back of this hauſe lies the noted com- * 


mon of 7 N AT from time immemorial 
a place of refuge for the frail fair, who make 
here a tranſient abode, clandeſtinely to be 
freed from the conſequences of illicit love. 
Numbers of houſes are ſcattered over the com- 
mon for their reception. This tract, till of 
late years, had the ill- fortune to be extra- paro- 
chial: at firſt, either becauſe it was in the 
hands of irreligious or careleſs owners, or was 


ſituated in foreſt or deſert places“, it never was 


united to any pariſn. The inhabitants, there- 
fore, conſidered themſelves as beyond the reach 
of law, reſiſted all government, and even op- 
poſed the exciſe laws, till they were forced to 
ſubmit; but not without bloodſhed on the oc- 
caſion. The very name of the place ſpeaks the 
manners of the dwellers. Threap- wood, derived 
from the Anglo-Saxon Threapian,to threap(a word 
ſtill in uf; ſignifying to perſiſt in a fact or 
argument, be it right or wrong. It is ſeated 
between the pariſhes of Malpas, Hanmer, and 
Worthenbury ; but belonged to none, till it was, 
by the late militia- acts, decreed to be in the 
laſt. Still doubts ariſe about execution of ſe- 
veral laws within this precin&. It is to be 
hoped, that legiſlature will take an opportuni- 
ty of rendering the magiſterial power as valid 
here as in other places ; eſpecially when it is 
to be conſidered, that there are to the amount 
of two hundred and ſixty-ſeven inhabitants, who 
want inſtruction in the doctrine of univerſal 
ſubmiſſion to law. : 


From 8 I made an ecur Ben to Han- Hanmer. 


ner, diſtant about five or ſix miles: paſſed over 
part of Threap-wood; and obſerved in the in- 
cloſures ſome venerable oaks, the remains of 


the 
9 e 4to, ii 113. 
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the ancient foreſt. Croſs Sarn- bridge, over the 
 Wich-brook, which riſes about two miles above, 


in part of the pariſh of Malpas, but in the 


county of Flint, near the Wiches; where are 


brine-ſprings and ſalt- works. Reach a houſe 
called Willington-craſs, The country, which 


hitherto had been uncommonly wet and dirty, 


now changes to a ſandy ſoil; and becomes 
broken into ſmall rifings. The part about the 
little town of Hanmer 1s extremely beautiful ; 
varied with a lake of fifty acres, bounded on 
all ſides with ſmall cultivated eminences, em- 


| belliſhed with woods. The town, church, and 


the chief ſeat of the family of the Hanmers, a 
modern brick houſe, adorn one part; and on 
the oppoſite ſide of the water, on the ſite of 
the old houſe. of Greddington, another feat is 
projected by that eminent lawyer Lloyd Kenyon 
eſquire. of ua IT 07,” 

The church is a very handfome embattled 
building, of the reign of Henry VII. in whoſe 
time numbers of churches were re-built after 
the long deſolation of civil war. The roof is 
of wood: that of the Fenns chapel, and of the 
north-aile, are divided in ſmall fquares, and 
carved in a moſt elegant ſtyle. In the win- 


dos of the former was ſome painted glaſs, 


with dates, expreſling the time of its being 


made, at the coſt of the Hanmers ; who had the 
| E of the vicarage granted to them 


y the abby of Haghmon, near Shrew 


: 


ury, in 
In the Hanmer chapel are two mural monu- 
ments, in memory of two moſt diſtinguiſhed 
perſonages : the firſt in elegant Latin, to Sir 
Thomas Hanmer baronet, knight of the ſhire 
for the county of Flint, and ſpeaker of the 


houſe of commons in the latter part of the reign. 
| | 4 ES 
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of queen Anne, The other commemorates the 
late Sir Thomas Hanmer *, editor of the magni- 
ficent edition of Shake/pear. 


About two miles farther is Bettisfield ; an Bettis. 
old brick houſe belonging to the ſame family, field. 


] obſerved here a head of the late Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, by Kneller, in a long wig and cravat; | 
an elegant figure of a lady Hanmer, with a fore- 
head-cloth, in an elegant white undreſs, ſtu- 
dying Gerard's herbal; and a ſmall portrait of 


a lady Warner, a la magdalene, with long diſhe- Lady 
veled hair, and a ſcull in her hand. She was a Warner, 


daughter of the houſe, and wife to a Sir John 
Warner; who, not content with quitting the 
religion of their parents, determined to quit 
the kingdom, and embrace the monaſtic life. 
Their friends applied to the king (Charles II.) 
to divert them from their reſolution. His 
_ majeſty, with his wicked wit, told them, that 

if Sir Joby had a mind to make himſelf one of 
God Almighty's fools, they. muſt have patience. 
Sir John became a Jeſuit, and aſſumed the 
name of brother Clare; ſhe a poor Clare, of 
which order ſhe performed the noviciateſhip 
with marvellous obedience! I am black but 
comely, was the text of a. preacher, one day ex- 
horting her (in what is called a cloathing ſer- 
mon) to humility ; expreſſing, that ſhe muſt 
make herſelf black (alluding to the habit) in 
the eyes of the world, to. become more fair in 
the ſight of the Loxp. The abbeſs on this 
faid to the poor novice, Tou alſo, fiſter CLare, 
muſt black yourſelf. On which ſhe went inſtant- 
ly into the kitchen, -were ſhe blacked her face 
and hands with the ſoot of the chimney; and 
thus became an inſtructive example to the ad- 
miring ſiſters F ! | 

PO BETTISFIELD 


Hie died May 5th 1746. + Vide life of Lady 
Warner, p. 108. London 1696. N 
| 3 
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Emral. 
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BETTISTIELD had for centuries belonged to 
the Hanmers. Before the battle of Shrew ury, 
a diviſion of their eſtates was made. Tenkin 
Hanmer, the brother-in-law to the great Glyn- 


dr, divided his eſtates among his four ſons. 


He gave Hanmer, and his lands at Liwyn Derw 
or Oakenholt, obtained with his firſt wife Mar- 
garet, daughter of Davydd ap Bledayn Vychan, 


ro their ſon Gryffydd. By his ſecond marriage, 


with Eva daughter to Davydd ap Grono ap Jer- 


 verth of Llai, he had John, Edward, wir, Rich- 


ard. To Jobn he gave Halghton (a houſe in 
this neighbourhood) and Llai; to Edward, 
lands in Fenns, a place likewiſe not remote; 
and to Richard, lands in Bettisfield. © Fenkin 
ſoon after fell, valiantly fighting, in the field 
near Shrewſbury, againſt the uſu rper Bolingbroke. 


Jobn departed from the principles of his fa- 


ther, and 'embraced the ſide of the houſe of 
Lancaſter, in the reign of Henry VI. Jobn 
Mowbray duke of Norfolk, and Gro lord Powis, 
carried fire and {word through his eſtates in 
1463, and burnt his houſe at Halghton ; which 
induced him, the year following, to make his 
ſubmiſſion to the victorious Edward e. +6 ok 

All theſe eſtates, excepting Halghton, are 
now united, and in ene of Sir Walden 
Hanmer bafoner. | 

On leaving Broughton, 1 took the thalt to- 
wards Bangor. On the right lies Enral Hall, 
the ſeat of the Puleſtons; a family ſettled here 
in the time of Edward I. but took their name 
from Pule/don, a townſhip in Shropſhire. The 
firſt who poſſeſſed the Place was Roger, a favou- 


rite officer of the king; who, after the conqueſt 


of Wales, appointed him collector of the taxes 
n _þ 
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raiſed towards the ſupport of the war againſt 
France, but the Welſb, unuſed to theſe levies, 
ſeized: on de Puleſdon and hanged him“. His: 
ſon Richard was appointed, by the ſame prince, 
ſheriff of Caernarvon, with a ſalary of fortyß 
pounds, and all arrears T7. His ſon, another 
Richard, held, in the 7th of Edward II. lands 
in the pariſh of Wortbenbury, by certain ſervi- 
ces, & per ammabrogium, or a pecuniary ac- 
knowledgment paid by tenants to the king, 
or vaſſals to their lord, for the liberty of mar- 
rying, or not marrying. Thus Gilbert de 
Maiſnil gave ten marks of filver to Henry III. 
for leave to take a wife; and Cecily, widow of 
Hugh Pevere, that ſhe might marry whom ſne 
pleaſed . It is ſtrange that this ſervile cuſ- 
tom ſhould be retained ſo long. It is pre- 
tended, that the Amobyr among the Helſb,: 
the Tyre- wite among the Saxons, and the Mar- 
cheta mulierum among the Scots, were fines paid 
by the vaſſal to the ſuperior, to buy off his right 
to the firſt night's lodging with the bride 
of the perſon who held from him: but I 
believe there never was any European nati- 
on (in the periods this cuſtom! was pretend- 
ed to exiſt) ſo barbarous as to admit it. | 
It is true, that the power above cited was 
introduced into England by the Normans, Amobyr. 
out of their own country. The Amobyr,/ 
or rather Gobr merch, was a Britiſh cuſtom f 
great antiquity, paid either for violating the : 
chaſtity of a virgin; or for a marriage of a N 
vaſſal d, and ſigniſies tb price of a virgin. The. 
Melſb laws, ſo far from encouraging adultery, 
checked, by ſevere fines, even unbecoming li- 
berties l. The Anobr was intended as a pre- 


| | ſervative 
.* Powel,” "380. f AvLore's Rot. Walliz, Tol. 
t Madox. Antiq. Excheq. i. 455. 6. | Lege. 


{| Leges Wallice, 78. 
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ſervative againſt lewdneſs. If a virgin was de- 
flowered, the ſeducer, or, in his ſtead, her fa- 
ther, paid the fine. If ſhe married, he alſo 
paid the fine. There is one ſpecies ſo fingular 
as to merit mention: if a wife proved unfaith- 
ful to her : huſband's” bed, the poor cuckold 

was obliged to pay his ſuperior five ſhillings 
as long as he did cydgy/gu, i. e. fleep with her; 
but if he forbore cohabiting with her, and ſhe 
cydgy/gu'd with her gallant, the fine fell on the 


Lyre- | The Saxons had their Zyre-wyte, or Lecher- 

. «©oyte, for the ſame end that the Welſb had their 
Amobyr. The crime is mentioned often in the 
Saxon" laws: once, with a cruel penalty de- 
nounced againſt the offender; and a ſecond time, 

veith a ſtrong dehortation from e eee | 
In ral, the crime was expiated by money, 
e to the degree of 52 perſon injured. 
The Indians at this time commute, in certain 
degrees of offence; but oftener puniſh it with 
burning, and other excruciating deaths . 
Continue my journey to Bangor, ſeated on 
the banks of the Dee; which is here bounded 
on both ſides by rich meadows. The church 
has been built at different times; but no part 
very antient. It is æ rectory, dedicated to St. 
Dinoth abbot of Bancernaburg or Bangor, in the 
days of St. Auguſtine. It is in the gift of Phi- 
lip Eloydi Fletcher Eſq. This place is celebrat- 
ed for being the ſite of the moſt ancient Britiſh 
monaſtery, or rather ſeminary, which contain- 
ed two thouſand four hundred monks ; who, 
dividing themſelves into ſeven bands, paſſed 
their" time alternately in prayer and labour*; ; 


Teges Samen. 40. 132. Gentoo Laws, 268, r. 
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or, as another writer ſays, a hundred 

turns) paſſed one hour in devotion; ſo t — 
the whole twenty-four hours were employed 
in ſacred duties. This pious community was 
diſperſed, after the ſlaughter of their brethren 
at the battle of Cheſter, and their houſe over- 
thrown. William the monk, and librarian of 
| Malmſbury,” cotemporary with king "Stephen, 
ſpeaks. of the remains in his days; ſaying that 
no place could ſhew greater remains of half 

demoliſhed churches, and multitudes of m_ 


ruins that were to be ſeen in his time . Men- 


tion is made of two gates of the precincts, that 
were a mile diſtant, with the Dee running be- 
tween them; one was called Portb Clais, the 


other Porth Wean. The name of the firſt is 


retained in that of a place called C lai; of the 
other in a houſe called Hogan. The precincts 
muſt have been large, as the monks maintain- 
ed themſelves by the labour of their o]n hands. 
The ſimple and unlearned provided meat and 
cloathing for the learned, and diſtributed to 


the poor all ſuperfluities. It ſent forth many 


thouſands: of religious; and its fame would 
have. been immaculate, had it not produc- 
ed the celebrated Pelagius, about the year 
400, the ſame who is uſually ſtigmatized 
by the name of the arch- heretic. Two of 
his tenets, perhaps, in theſe days, may give 
him many proſelytes: That good A 
vere meritorious; and that N in- 
" e ran no hazard of damnation.” 1 


» Bubb Hiſ. Feclef, lib. ii. c. 2. p. 80. MES. 
> Canbats, i. . + RY poſt. Bean, 294- 
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I could diſcover no remains of this once not- 


This place had been alſo the ä | 
ſuppoſed Bonium or Bovium, a Roman ſtation. 


8 B AN O O R. 

The monks of this community, in common 
with all the Britiſb clergy, were ſtrenuous op- 
poſers of the uſurpation of the church of 
Rome. Seven biſhops,” and a great number 
of learned men, were deputed from Bangor 
to meet the famous miſſionary Auguſtine the 


monk; when he inſiſted on their concur- 


rence with his demands, with ſuch inſolence, 
that they left him, determined to maintain 
the original rites of their own church; which 
remained pure, and independent of all fo- 
reign prelates, for many centuries after that 


period. Auguſtine threatened the Britons with 


the reſentment of the Saxons! How far he 
inſtigated Eailfred in his invaſion does not 
appear; but, if BDR may be depended on, 
the maſſacres of the monks almoſt immedi- 


[ 


ed place; but was informed, that ſquared ſtones 
have been often ploughed up in a field cal- 
led the Stamyards; probably the ſite of fome of 
the antient buildings. e 097 00 

he ſiteb of the 
Leland ſays, that in his time Roman money 
was ſound there. I could find neither coins 
or inſcriptions, or any thing of higher anti- 
quity than four ſtone coffin-lids, engraven 
in the annexed plate, and an ancient croſs; 
all dug up in the church- yard. NV 1. has 
on it the arms of the earls Warren: 2. the 


ſame, quartered with arms unknown to me: 


3. is inſcribed Hic jacet ITuEL Capwean: 


* Bepz Hiſt. Eecleſ. lib. ii. c. 2. p. 80. 
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the 4th; inſcribed H. Me jc WII 45d is Faxis; 
probably aperſon of Norman extraction. I find 


the name in Sir Peter Leicęſter s Cheſpire : one 


Hugh de Frenes," who married Alice, daughter 


of Lacy earl of Lincoln, and widow of Thom 
earl of ' Lancaſter, beheaded 1321. The croſs 


is far the more antient. The ingenious herald, 
Mr. Wilkinſon; imagines, that the gryphon and 
the lion (which are both antient Britiſb arms) 
looking towards the croſs, may ſignify the ear- 
ly embrace — Ae of ann byt thy nations 
of our ifl 


The antient Britiſh boaw; the vitilia e 


of Pliny; the modern coracles ; are much in uſe 
in theſe parts for the purpoſes of ' ſalmon-fiſh- 
ing. They have now loſt the cauſe of their 
name, being no longer covered with coria or 
hides, but with ſtrong pitched canvas. The) 
hold a ſingle perſon, who uſes a paddle wit 


large ſize, and even made ſhort voyages in 
them, — to the accounts we receive 
from Luan. t οο 
Thee lis a beautiful. light Fw 
and conſiſts uf five arches. ' A learned ſchool- 
maſter, in the follow / ne of inſcription, has com- 
memorated the time its der ee 10 
3113 e 9800-403 * | ö 
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== Vater-races re ok performed hers in \ theſe flight 
veſſels. On Michaelmas-day next, a regatta of great 


magnificence is to | Ye nen by ne Nr NP” 
Bridge. _ a | 


- 
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great dexterity f. The Britons had them E 


i Concir. 
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Eyton. On croſſing the Dae entered into Dekbigh-: 
again; and, turning ſhort to the left, a- 
Ter wo miles riding, viſited £708, the ſeat of 
Keie Eyten Eſq. This houſe was head of a 
numeròu race of — that tdok their name 
from the place, ſo called from its ſituation. 
The Dee rolls beneath, and forms a long and 
fo reach, overſhadowed by hanging woods. 
Al Overton bridge, which lies about a mile be- 
vyond yon, the channehis eontracted, and the 
2 5 flows pictureſquely between lofty banks, 
admirably deſcribed by the inimitable pencil of 
Mr. S4awDpy; This bridge «conſiſts of two 
neat arehes, and was firſt built of ſtone by the 
munificence of Gwoenbuyvar, daughter of Fer- 
werth Dau of Peugwern near Llangoila i a maĩ- 
den lady who reſided at Eyton with her ſiſter 
e bad arierried tn Madoc ap Evan 
tor . Ft 2*9tr3 fle, 150 Jig Hi 2 Di: Th 
Overton. ©; ,Qyg&TON; or Oberten Malergithan: Buben 
of the Doomfday: books; is a pleaſant village, 
ſeatect on a high bank;/ about a mile beyond 
the bridge, above a rich meadowy flat of a ſe- 
micifeular form, varied by the Dec; and boun- 
ed in front with fertile and wooden ſlopes; 
while the lofty and „ eee ſoar: be- 
yond, and cloſe the ſcen e555 
This place was called, at — time a; the 
_ Conqueſt, Ovrerone; had [thay a Saxon owner; 
but was granted to Robert Fitzbugh. I find i in 
1278, or the 5th 6f Edward 1. that it was in 
poſſeſſion of Robert de Creveceur, who ob- 
tamed for it a weekly market on a Veduęſday . 
In the 21ſt of the ſame reign, the king direct- 
Fl Mes de Grey, Joſie of Ae to go per- 
38 0 e | 
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ſonally td Oveten, and there to aſſign to the 
burgeſſes, or ſueh as would become inhabitants, 
competent land, within the demeſnes of Over- 
ton caſtle and wood, to build” them burgages' 


with. Such encouragement did this Wiſe 
prinee 16 to population, to ſeeure the fron- 
tiers of this” new conqueſt; In 1331, of the 
775 of Edward III. 19 was granted, with other 


ron of Knockyn f. 
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There t a&/tullques of che cate; Which, 


ſtood in” à field ſtill called 'Cofizgheld, fronting: 
the Der. Tradition ſays, khat it had been the 


rs in this Mazlor, es Eupue Je Strange; ba- 


i 
f — 
— 
* : f * 


reſidenee 6f Mauot up Meredydd prince of Po]; 


and lord of Overton; from which the place fe- 
ceived the adition of Masetrt. 

The ehorch is a handſome bytlditg's aud 
the church-yard reck6ned'among' the wonders 
of Wiles,” un aceount of its handſome” yew- 
trees!” The place is only a Suraey, in the Pa- 
riſh/of Barger, in che dibeeſe of Chefer.* ' | 
Orten Tel is bge of the contributory boroughs 
which ſend u member for that of Fliur; which 
is done Dy the inhabitants of Over/on-fort wo 
and K#0tow,” payitig foot and let. This ri 
had been ſettied in the years 1728 and 1787 ; 
but a_dotibr artfing; whether payment of taxes 
by the landlord was fufficient, in 1741, it was 
determined by papliament in the neg 
Hanmer, und feveral other places, laid in a 
claim 10 Vote; ; bur it was rejected by r 
mons in che e of his Tenouty: 
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Gwern- GwERNHAILED,.;the-ſeat. of Mr. Fletcher. in 
hailed. this pariſh, muſt not paſs unnoticed. Few 
| laces: command ſo rich a view; and few. have. 
— more judiciouſſy improved. At ſtands 
on the loſty — that ſkirts the country. - Be- 
neath runs the Des; bounded on the oppoſite 
ſide by the moſt beautiful meadows, and vari- 
od in the diſtance with numbers of hills; among 
which thoſe of Caer- gevrle form a moſt W 

and conſpicuous OO m 
Bryn y In this neighbourhood I viſited the fine: col- 
Pys. lection of birds at Bryn y Pys, the ſeat of Rich- 
ard Parry: Price Eſq. Among others, were a 
New vul- pair of vultures; which I take the liberty of 
rure- mentioning in this, place, being an vadeſ- 


genus, not #beve half. a8 big 3gai3-a3ithe kite. 
Their bill whitiſh, long, and but little hooked; 
cere bluiſn; orbits; naked and fleſn- coloured; 
irides ſtraw - coloured: head and neck, contra- 
ry to the character of the genus, <loathed with 
feathers; / craw. pendulous,;: head, neck, back, 
breaſt, belly; and: leſſer coverts of the wings, 
of a pure White; greater |cqverty;; and prima- 
ness black, the: laſt tipt with white4..the low- 
er part of the tail black; the end, white; 
legs dirty white, roughened with ſcales. 
Annan Angola. Were veryofgſtleſs and 
querylous ; and much more active than is uſual 
with this ſluggiſh, race, They are, now. dead; 
bur. their exuviey, ſtuffed, ſo as to mimic life, 
are placed in the matchleſs Muſeum, of AsHTON 
Leves, Eſq; which 1 is far the moſt inſtructive 
and elegant of any in Europe z and from which 
the mere admirer will receive equal r | 
with the profoundeſt connoiſſeur, 
4 : * * "ip 2. 2 SAN OE N Iwo 
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LITT E OWT. SHROPSHIRE, 
Aae en | | es AS 
© 1 muſt not leave this neighbourhood withour 


obſerving. that the little owl ®, that rare Eu- 


gliſs ſpecies, has been ſhot in ſome adjacent 
woods. It is very frequent abroad; where 
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they collect in autumn and the ſpring in great 


flocks, in order to migrate in ſearch of field- 
mice. Childrey, in his Britannia Baconica f, 
mentions two_ inſtances of armies, of ſtrange 
ainted owls, that came in 1580, and in 1648, 
into Eſſex, and waged war againſt the multi- 


tudes of mice in thoſe times deſtroying the 
country: but whether they were owls of this 


ſpecies I cannot determine. I am aſſured by 
Mr. STUART, that this kind viſits Attica in vaſt 
flocks every ſpring, and breeds there. .It is no 
wonder that the Athenian goddeſs ſhould have 
this bird as her concomitant, being ſo very 
common there. It is very frequently expreſſed 
on the Athenian coins and ſculptures; and 1 
have ſeen it placed on the hand of a ſtatue of 


hers, in the noble collection belonging to Wil- 


liam Weddel, Eſq; at Newby in Yorkſhire. 
Within a ſmall diſtance from Overton, I en- 


| 


at Trench-lane, once infamous for its depth and 


badneſs. This county was peopled by the Cor- 
navi; and, till the time of Offe, was divided 
between the princes of Powys and the Mercian 
kingdom: but Offa, after his expulſion of the 
| Welſh from their *antient ſeat of Pengwern or 
Shrewſbury, added their part to his dominions. 
At the Conqueſt, it was poſſeſſed by the brave 


 * Brit. Zool. i. No. 70. 
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ELLESMERAT, 
Edwin, the laſt carl of Mercia. On his death, 
it was beſtowed by the Conqueror on Roger de 
Montgomery, a potent Norman, ſbe firſt earl of 
Arundel and Shrewſbury. 


Elleſmere - The country, for the greateſt p 10 of the way 


Caſtle. 


to Elleſmere, is flat, dirty, and uppleaſing. 
On the approach to the town, becomes more 
agreeable; and about it, breaks into ch moſt 
beautiful riſings, fertile, and finely wooded ; 
the bottoms are indeed deſtitute of rivers ; 
but 1 filled With little. 1 85 called 
here weres, e antly bordered by the culti- 


vated hills. Ir is fingular that none of ben | 


are the parents of ſtreams; their increaſe fi rom 
rains and ſprings, and their lofs by exhalati- 
ons, keep ſuch equal pace! 
- ELLESMERE is a town ſeated on a lake of 
hundred and one acres in dimenſions; and 
whoſe greateſt ack is Wentz fix Yards; ; well 
ſtocked with 

The Wanne, - UM two advantages ſuperior 
to the other lakes. A good town borders on 
one ide: the fine park of Ockle ar Oreley, is a 
great ornament to another. Theę property of 


the water is in the duke of Bridgewater. 


The tqwn 18 of Saxon ori, in, and takes its 


name from the water; which was called Aelf- 


mere, or oe greateſt mere, being the Chief in 
this part of the county. The place has, little | 
to boaſt of. except its ſituation. ' The princi- 


pal trade is that of malt; the barley of the 


neig hbourhood being remarkably good. 
Phe caſtle ſtood on a vaſt artificial mount on 

a riſing ground, with three great ditches on the 

more acceſſible ſide. At preſent not a veſtige 


is to be ſeen; the top being formed into a 


bovling-green, that oy vie with any in En- 
> ND. 1225 
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Nand for the elegance and extent of inland prof- 
pect; of the lake beneath; of the rich 

and woods ſurrounding. the town. At a dif- 
tance, Cheſter and the ; $ moat: hills; Wrexbam 
and the Caergurle mountains; Caſtle i Dinas 
Brau, and the Berwyn alps; and ſome of thoſe 


of Merionethſbire ; Llanymynach hill, the Breyd. 


ding Pimbill, Cleebill, and the 11 Wrekin. 
I cannot trace the founder of the caſtle, nor 
yet the time of its deſtruction. The place w-as 
poſſeſſed, as before faid, by Edwin immediate- 
— before the Condueſt; and on that Wee dr 
Roger de Montgomery. 
In 1177, it was crenaferied: to a prince uf 
North Wales... Henry II. in that year, afſem- 
bled a council at Oxford, and, among other 
regulations for the ſecurity of the kingdom, 


beſtowed on David ap Owen his natural ſiſter 


Emma, with: the lordſhip of Ellgſnere as a pow- 
tion. This the politic — did, in 

of retaining the affections of Deu and to 
prevent a breach with the elf; who gave 
him ſuch great diſturbance, and ſo often bafffed 
his greateſt endeavours to ſubdue them durin 
the reign of Owen Gwynedg father to David 
This alliance anſwered his purpoſe; for the 
Engliſh remained unmoleſted during the life of 
that prince, 

After his deceaſe, Robert Lupys held, by: his 
bailiff, this manor. 

After this, it came a frond time hat he 
hands of a prince of Wales. King John, hy 
grant dated from Dover, April 16th 1204, be- 
ſtowed it, with Joan, his natoral child by A- 
tha daughter of Robert Ferrers earl of Derby, 


on Llewelyn ap - Forwerth. It is 2 that 


Jobn hoped, by n means 91 his ſon-in-law, to 
terrify 
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terrify. the lord marchers into obedience + but 
the unfortunate monarch reaped no benefit from 
the alliance. an proved unfaithful to our 
prince's bed; who Lan ged William de Breos, 
author of his diſgrace, and turned his arms 
againſt the Engliſſ. This induced Jabn to di- 
veſt Llewelyn of the government of ſo impor- 
tant a fortreſs as a frontier caſtle; for, by a 
writ dated from Warwick, in the tenth year of 
his reign, he orders the governor, Bartholomew 
| Taral, to deliver it inſtantly to William earl of 
Sali ry and Thomas of Endinton.” But till left 
the revenues of the lands to his daughter. 

In the fourth of Heury III. or the) year 1219, 
Roger L' Eftrange yielded to the king the ma- 
nors of Colmere and Hampion; but received them 
again, together with the hundred of er c 
and its caſtle; but for life only. e 

In 1236, or the 21ſt of the ſame naeh it 
appears that John L Eſtrange was governor of 
the caſtle. Four years — this, Henry deter- 
mined na longer to leave a place of this conſe- 
quence in the hands of the #elſb, According- 
ly, ve find him obliging David ap Llewelyn to 
make a formal renunciation of this territory, 
which he cedes for ever: The treaty. was dat- 
ted from Alnet on the E/wy,: on the feaſt of the 
decollation of St. Jobn the Baptiſt, in 1240, 
In 1252, the 37th of Henry III. the manor 
and caſtle of Elle eſmere were committed to Joby 
de Grey, paying an e fine of ten mil- 
gy 7 11 

In the 43d . or mad, «Dade te Montfort 
was governor of the caſtle. In the 5qiſt, the 
manor, caſtle, and hundred were granted to 
. L Gn and his ys" wich a proviſion 

ee en . - out 
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out of the eſcheat of the manor, caſtle, and 
hundred, of a hundred pounds a year. This 
nobleman took a large ſhare in the barons wars; 
was excommunicated for his inſolence by the, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury; but returning to his 
allegiance, was employed in places of truſt, 
which he diſcharged with the utmoſt fidelity. 
It is ſaid that he purchaſed the manors of Coal- 
mereand Hampton from Peter de Montfort, which 
he left to his brother Sir Roger LEftrange. 
Edward I. in the fourth year of his reign, on 
the ſurrender of the grant of Hamon (which was 
to him and his heirs) confirmed it anew, on con- 
dition he would receive the caftle and hundred 
of Elleſmere for life, and the remainder to the 
king in fee. This Roger, by the king's war- 
rant, granted ſeveral parcels of the manor to 
different perſons : and about the ſame” time, 
the waſtes and commons were incloſed and con- 
verted into freeholds. . 

In 1320, Edward II. on the inſurrection of 
the earl of Lancaſter, appointed Oliver de Inge- 
han governor of the caſtle. Edward III. in 
1329, after cauſing the encroachments made 
on this manor to be reduced, beſtowed the 
caſtle, and the hamlets of Colmere and Hampton, 
on Sir Eubule L' Eftrange, younger fon of baron 
L Eftrange of Knockin. They continued in his 
line till 1477; the 17th of Edward IV. when, 
by the marriage of Joan, daughter of the laſt 
male heir, with George Stanley, eldeſt ſon to 
Tomas, earl of Derby, they were conveyed to 
that great houſe, which was pòſſeſſed of them till 
1549, the 42d of Elizabeth; when William earl 
of Derby had licence from the queen to alienate 
them; which he did, to Richard Spencer and Ed- 
ward Savage; and they, to Sir Thomas Egerton 
keeper of the great ſeal, and afterwards _ 
8 | cellor 
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cellor of En land and. baron of Elleſmere. It 
is now in poſſeſſion of his deſcendant, the duke 
of Bridgewater, who. has vaſt property about 
the town; but no ſeat, except a yery mean We 
called Birch. 
The church antiently belonged to the kni 
of St. John of Jeruſalem. It was gran — 
them by Llewelyn; and Edward III. confirmed 
to their prior the donation. The ver, Th 1s 
in the gift of the duke of Bridgewater. The 
— els * Cockſbutg, Dudlaſton, ang Penley, are 
n dent On it. +574 vs 
depe the church is. an alabaſter Gaure of & 
Francis Kynaſton of OttJey; and another of | his 
lady, much mutilated. He died in 1590. The 
venerable houſe to which this knight belonged, 
was one of the moſt antient freeholds now in the 
pariſh ; being found to have been the property 
of the Kynaftang. in 1308, the ad of Edward Il. 
It has been 97 —— by many eminent per- 
ſons; particularly another Sir Francis, ef — 
of the body to Charles I. famous for his 
tranſlation of the Loves of Troiſ us and GH 
* from the Engliſb of Chaucer. - | 
From El, e continued my journey to- 
wards N From an eminence called the 
Perthy, hade a moſt extenſive view of the flat 
part of the county, bounded. by the hills of 
Dentiehbire Montgomeryſbire, and Shropſbire. 
Amidit them appear the vaſt gaps, through 
which the Severy and the Nee ruſh upon the 
Plains out of their mountainous confinement. 
This tract is intermixed with woods, fertile 
land, and moors of great extent. After a ee 
of two or three miles along the flat, reach | 
HALS TON, 
Halſton. the ſeat of the Myttons, my maternal * al | 
00 houſe, built about the year 1690, PR 
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the advantage of wogd and water, managed with 
excellent taſte by my worthy couſin Jabs Mitten 


Eſq. The houſe is ſituated on an elevated plot 
of ground, which riſes out of an extenſive flat, 
great part of which was ſubject to frequent floods: 
an inconvenience which has fince heen remaved 
by the preſent awner, at the expence of much 


trouble and money, in draining conſiderabls 


tracts of low ground; whereby the ngighbþqur- 


hood is rendered more healthy and pleaſant. - 


This flat being well dotted with tregs, agreee- 
bly foreſhortens the proſpect, till it is bounded 
by the magnificent ſcenexy af the ſyrrounding 
hills, which diſtinctly form, in various ſhapes, 
many pleaſing points of view. A very extenſive 
wood flanks; each fide of the houſe, which is 
bounded by a fine piece gf water, made by ex- 
tending the banks of the river Perry,” and by 
conveying a branch of it through the lower 
parts of the wood, inclofing ſeveral iſlands, 


whole ſhores are ſhaded by very large fyJl-grown a 
oaks ; which all together forms one of the moſt 
pleaſing artificial pieces of water that ig to be 
met with. The reſt of the grounds are watered 


with the river Perry; a ſtream which uſed ta 
abound with excellent pike, perch, trout, dace, 
gudgeans, cray-fiſh, and eels, till modern lux- 
ury gave an additional ſpur to the dexterity of 
poachers; a grievance complained of, though 
encouraged, 1n this as well as in moſt rivers 1 

the kingdom. The Perry riſes in the hills, = 
the pariſh of Syllatyn, and paſſes through ſeveral 
moors to the village of Ryton, and afterwards 


falls into the Severn a little below Montford 


bridge. 


Mytion, who commanded the parliament fore 
$f r 52 ; > pe 5 * : . "ITO " in 
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At this place was born the famous general General 
es Mytton. 
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berty (the cauſe in which he engage 


in Charles I's civil wars; by whoſe military prow- 
eſs moſt of the caſtles in North Wales were ſub- 
dued ;” but finding that Cromwell and his party 
had farther deſigns than the mere defence of li- 


he refign- 


ed his command and retired. 
Here is a well-choſen library, and a 2 
ome 


collection of pictures: amongſt which are 


Antient 
Owners. 


very capital; particularly, Jacob, and his ſon 
Reuben ſhewing Jeſepb's bloody ſhirt, by Guer- 
ino; a head, by Raphael; St. Peter, by Guido; 
king David, by* Dominichino *. Mr. William 
Myttor's curious manuſcripts of the Shropſhire 
atitiquities are profefvedl here ; a work which 
he had been many years engaged in with inde- 
fatigable attention, but, unfortunately for the 
public, died before he could complete his de- 
ſign. To his labours I owe frequent obligati- 
ons in this part of the work. 
In Saxon times, the lordſhip of Halſton be- 
longed to Edric. At that time there were on 
it two Welſbmen and one Frenchman: After the 
Conqueſt, it became the property of Guarine, 
ſheriff” of Shropſhire, anceſtor to the Fitzalans 
earls of Arundel, by marriage with a Mellet Pe- 
verel, who received this as part of her fortune. 
After wards, it became à commandery belong- 
ing to the knights of St. John of Feruſalem, 
| 8 £11735 e , ed 
Mr. Mytton is in poſſeſſion of a carving, much refem- 
bling that mentioned by Mr. WAL TOL, in his Anecdotes 
of Painting, ii. 42. It is the portrait of Charles I. full- 
faced, cut on a peach-ſtone: above is a crown. His face 
and cloaths, which are the Yandych dreſs, are painted. 
On the reverſe is an eagle transfixed with an arrow; and 
around it this motto, I feathered this arrow. The whole 
is molt admirably executed ; and is ſet in gold with a cryſ- 
tal on each ſide. It probably was the work of N:cho/as 
Briot, a great graver of the mint in the time of Charles I. 


Hals. WIT TINTO. = 
beſtowed on them by ſome of the Hitaalans. In 
the 26th, of Henry VIII. it was valued at 160. 
14 % d Wii 4 

At the diſſolution, Henry VIII. eopanered, 


by his letters patent,  Zobn.Sewfter Eſq; to diſ- 


oy of this manor to Alan Horde, who did ho- 
| e for it ; and afterwards exchanged it for 
— lands, with Edward Mytton of Habberley; 
which alienation was confirmed afterwards by 
queen Elizabeth. l tans) 
The chapel is a donative, without any other 
revenue than what the owner is pleaſed to allow 
his chaplain ; and is of exempt juriſdiction-. 
The name imports ſomething of ſanctity, 
ſignifying the Holy Stone. Probably a croſs or 
ſtone, the object of ſuperſtition, might once 
have ſtood here; but that and its legend are 
quite loft, That it had been a ſanctuary is 
evident. In the reign” of Richard I. Meyric 
Llwyd, deſcended from Head. Molwynog, one 
of he fifteen tribes of North Wales, indignant 
at certain injuries done his country, — the in- 
troduction of new laws and new cuſtoms, ſeiz · 
ed ſeveral of the king's officers appointed to ſee 
them executed, and flew, — and hung 
others. He fled the rage of his cane, and 
took ref uge at this place f. 
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At a mile $, —_ from. Halſton, 1coched Whit- 
ittington a village of ninery-four families; tington. 


ſeated in a parith of the ſame name. The num- 
ber of. families in the whole amounts to two 
hundred and ſeventy-five. The population has 
of late encreaſed pretty much. The _— 
to the numbers in the pariſh | have chiefl Rauen 
confined to the 7 owing to the everal 
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. houſes 2 
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* Tanner, 457 + Davies diſplay of heraldry, 45. 
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WATT Te 
houſes built for the conwenieney of labore, | 


by the family of the Mitons; which evinces 


the duty and utility of the rural reſidence in 
our gentry, by promoting population; and che- 
riſking the induſtrious poor. 

Mr. Lev o, in his Arebævloxiu -; imagines 
this place might have betn celebrated under 
the name of Brev Men, or the White Town, by 
Llowareh Hey, a noble bard of the race of the 
Cumbrian Britons, who flouriſhed in the year 
390. Here, ſays he, was {lain . 


_ chieftain of his countty, in an 5 eftrf ep. 
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Rath of this/is 60 6bſetete th began 
ed. It expreſſes in general the rage bf a bat- 
tle: and chat che graſs under the feet of the 
Warriors Was ſtatned with Bloo ee. 
uf dard alfe fake this place Ms progin 
of Tudor Trevor, a Briiſb nobleman who live 
in the year 924, aud in right of his mother 


N Azb insge- (grandaughter and heireſs of Caradoc- 


Freichfeas, — by the Saxon in the battle of 
Ruddlan f, in 595) curl of Herefurds and in 
che rigtir of his father Ty, ap Cudburrk, lord 


of both Maelors, Ghurt. Whittifigton, | 


Pa, . F. 6e * Teure. Collint's Ratonett, þ 5. 129. 
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After the Conqueſt, it was held by Roger 


earl of Shrew/bary.. It is called in the Doof. 


day book Mititane. It had at that time eight 


_ berewicks or corn: farms; twelve boveria or x- 
ſtalls; and a league of wood. The mill yield- 
ed five ſhillings, and the . Mane, hore | 


paid twerity ſhillings: © > 

On the forfeiture of the eruel nde Gar of. 
Sh ry; it was beſtowed on Milliam; à ſiſ- 
ter's ſon of Pain Peverel, lord of Whittington; 


and by the marriage of his ſecond” daughter 


Mallet with Guarine de Mets, a noble Lorrainer, 
it became his property, about the year 188 

The deeds of arms, and feats of chivalry,” ae 
their progeny the admiration of the times, and 
the ſubject of high-flown romance. Guarine, 
then lord of {bberbury, and ſheriff of the 'eoun- 
ty, hears of the reſolution of Mfellet, to marry! 


no one but the knight of moſt diſtinguiſſied 


proweſs. The emulous youths were to aſſem- 
ble at Peverel's place, or the caſtle in che Prat, 
there to approve: their worth. Our knight 
appears among the reſt, with his ſylver ſbelde, 
and a promde pecot upon bis heualme creſe; over- 
throws his rivals; carries off the fair prize; 


and receives the lordſnip of I bitiingion as her 
dower. His poſterity aſſumed: the name of 
Fitz-warine; continued lords of this place for 


near four hundred years; and every heir, lor. 
nine dolcents;: 1 x nn Bande wt 
Falk. 

This warkke: rACE;: tad} their Weils neigk⸗ 
bours the Welſb, had perpetual feuds: their 
ſpirits were too congenial. to enjo y peace. 
Guarine and the prince of Wales :oftuntly at- 
tacked each other. The ſon of Conan had the 
advantage“, and carried deſtruction * 

8 a 


* Dugdale Baron. 1. 443. 
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all the borders. Guarine died in the reign of 
Heury I. and left behind him a ſon, thè firſt 
Full Fiiz-warine, one of the great glories of 
his race, who ſhone. eee in the heroic 
. ö 
Love was the firſt Uedem in the days 
of chivalry, to great actions in youthful: breaſts, 
Ful becomes enamoured with Hdaws/e, the 
daughter of his guardian Joos. At her requeſt, 
he relieves the father from moſt i imminent dan- 
ger; and receives her hand in rewar. 
Id him was entruſted. by Henry I. the care 
of the marches, about the year 1122; from 
whe he, was ſtyled Fulco vicecomes, or the lieu- 
enant. It was not long before he found em- 
—— — his ſword. The brave Gryffydd ap Co- 
nan carried his arms into the borders; had a 
perſonal engagement with our hero; received 
a wound in his ſhoulder, and was obliged to 
ſeek ſafety in Higher; but the victor did not eſ- 
cape unhurt . In future enterprizes he was 
leſs fortunate: the Britiſh prince wreſted from 
him the lordſhip and caſtle of Whittington ; 
which, by a ſucceeding treaty with Henry II. in 
5 cond: year of his reign, Ouen Gwynedd 
At proper to retain; and Fulk was com- 
penſated by a grant of the honour of Aon in 
Glouceſterſhire. He died in an advanced age, 
and was, buried at Aberbur y: 

- I muſt not forget, that it is 33 of this 
Fulk, that being at the play of cheſs with Fobn, 
ſecond: ſon to Henry II. he received 4 him 
a blow with the —— which he returned 
with ſuch violence, as almoſt ro nn. he 
e rae to 

ton golf Dugdale Baron, i. 4 „ gent" 
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Tos ſucceeding, Fault did an ds 
from, his. anceſtors. He. rendered himſelf SA 


- * wes 


renowned. in the wars abroad, char a French ror ; RY 


mance was compaſed on the actions of hin 
and progenitors; and tranſlated into I 
under the: title of the Geſta. .of . GuaRink:” ind 
Bit Jaunes . It conſiſts, as in the caſe of moſt 
writings of this natute, of a mixture of Top 
truth wath much fiction. n 

e him was reſtored the caſtle ** Whitting 
zen and its dependencies, after ſatisfaction bad 
been made by king Jobs to Mrenoc and Men- 
nen, the ſons of Meyric, on whom the PINE 
of Wales had beſtowed it. in the reign, of Henry 
II. Wrenoc received certain lands in the neigh- 
bourhood, which he was to hold by the ſervice 
of being rhe king's Latimer, of interpreter, in 


7555 parts, between the Welſb and the Eugliſo . 


alk, notwithſtanding this, fell afterwards from 
his allegiance to John; and was excommunt- 


cated by name 4 for his defection from that 
monarch: but his ſufferings were in the cauſe 


of liberty; for he was among the glorious band 
who obtained from Jobn the charter ſo highly 
prized by every true Briton, _ + 

Ir appears that he did not neglect i in che fol- 
lowing reign, to obtain a confirmation of theſe 
eſtates, and to ſecure them to all poſterity, He 
obtained in 1219 from Henry III. a grant of 
Whittington to him and his heirs; for which he 
gave the king two hundred and fxty-two 
pounds, and two courſers. He alſo procured 


the Hy; of a market here on a Wedneſday, and 
R 1 


<a mr 


| * Mack of it is clechel in the firſt POOR. rte — 


Colletanea, p. 2 90. t Blunt's antient tenures, 17 f. Rymer 
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à fair on St. Zalꝰs day; for which he 
ed his majeſty with à palfrey. The firſt is 1 _ 


There are El eosgder abi fairs or ſhews of 


cattle on the laſt Tuche in April, Pub, and 


Sopiymber.. oils 
From heb wdes befiowed: on him by the 


fame monarch; in the year 1220, it appears, 


that probably the caſtle of Mbittington had been 
diſmantled by the Welt Gy Herr gives per- 
miſfion to chis Fulł to The memory 
0 this is ſtill . preſerved - wells in the gate- 
way, by the figure of 'a knight on horſeback 
coarſely painted « on the wall, with the following, 
2 now almoſt obliterated, Fee beneath; 5 


— %- 2 » 21 7 18 
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Who Peveley 5 3 ook © wiſe, from this Faulk deſcended. 


His antient feats of chivalry in annals are recordec 


king gt of ro a ry pods link PINT, dlorded. 


"SY ALES)? 
wa 


Docp AUR infortns vs, that this Parte was 
9975855 in a river at the battle of Lewes, fight- 
g in behalf of the king; but Mr. Mytton rea- 
Londa ſ appoſts, that it muſt have been his ſon 
who appeared in the field that day: for, from 
the time that this FulR was appointed lieutenant 
of the marches by Richard I. to that of the battle, 
ſeventy-five years Had elapſed; ſo it is proba- 
ble chat he was dead, or at leaſf unable to ac 
"the Warrior. His ſon, therefore, muſt have been 
the perſon who fell in that fatal action; follow- 
0 by a 7590 k n raiſed in theſe 
e Ne + ers Marches, 


WHiTTINGTON: 
marches, inured to war by their frequent con- 


liged him“ to reſign to Llewelyn ap Gryffydd. 


„„ e 


in conſideration of 30,000 marks paid by 
In 1281, Fulk attended Edward I. in his ex- 
pedition againſt the Welſb; and was rewarded 
dy the grant of free-warren on his lands in this 
manor. | „ 12 og Hens 
In 1300, he had a feud with his potent 
neighbout Richard earl. of Arundel; but it was 
prevented by the interference of the King. 
He died in the reign of Edward II. His 
ſon was at that time in France, in his majeſty's. 
ſervice; whoſe lady, Alionora, had livery of 
the manor till her-huſband could return to do 
homage. II * o: 8. + 8 | * 2 
In 1329, or the 3d of Edward III. the new 
earl was accuſed by Edmund earl of Kent, un- 
ele to the king, of raiſing ſeditious reports, 
i en RN that 


* Rymer, i. 814. 
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that Edward II. was ſtill alive; and endeavout- 
ing to excite a rebellion. For this offence his 
caſtle of }/hittington was ſeized; but, by the 
interceſſion of his peers, reſtored to him the 
following year. 

In the inſurrection of Owen Glyndwr, the 
vaſſals favoured his cauſe : but their lord — 
tained a pardon for them from Henry V. 

In 1420, the 8th of Henry V. this illuftrious 
race became extinct in the male line; the laſt 
Fult dying in his non- age, leaving Elizabeth, 
kis only fit 
ried Richard Hauſfurd Eſq; who dying in 1430, 
the gth of Henry VI. left an only daughter 
Thomefine. She married Sir William Bourchier,, 
created, on that account, lord Fiiz-warine. 
A defcendant of his, John earl of Bath, ex- 
changed this manor with Henry VIII. for other 
lands. Edward VI. granted it to Henry Grey 


bertowed it on Henry laſt earl of Arundel of the 
im mort aged 


- duke of Suffolk: and Mary, o 1 attainder, 


name of Fitz-alan. It was by 


to one William Albany, and other citizens of 


London. The laſt releaſed their title to Mba- : 


. who forecloſed the eftate, His great gran- 


vehter, and ſole heireſs, married Thomas 
Lloyd of Afton, Eſq; in this county. 

The caſtle ſtands on a flat: the gateway, 
and the ruins of two vaſt round towers, with 
cruciform flips, by way of windows, ſtill re- 
main; and the bare veſtiges of two others may 

et be traced. It had been ſurrounded by a 
oat, and 2 vaſt ditehes, which compre- 


| kended ſeveral/ other works, The moat was 
filled by a rixulet that riſes near Pentre Pant, 


a n. On entering this pa- 
f ſt for nearia mile, and emerges. in 
the elds on hoy 5 of the caltle. 

6. It 


+ih ;- 


er, heireſs to fis eſtates. She mar- 
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It is Probahle, that this was a place of de- 
fence. from the time of its earlieſt poſſeſſors. | 


No place on the borders. of unfriendly nations 
could poſſibly remain unfertified ; but the; ar- 
chitect of the caſtle whoſe ruins we now. con- 
template, was certainly the great Fitz- e 
grandſon ef Guarine, founder of the famuly, 
'Theſe were among the cateſt of the barons 
called. Lord marchers of Wales; of whole. ori- 
gin an ample N will He given 1 in Ne ahn 


Pendix. ac 


3..court-leet . and eourt- baron in-a room. in 
* caſtle; to which che inhabitants 7 
ſummoned, and ; fined one nny each for 
Don- Wee, E Ly paid to the 
lord; and a. heriot of the, beſt bealt is claime 
at the dea of moſt of e freeholders with; 
in the lordſhip. 


oy 
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manor holds annvally Steward. 


IP. 
The church, dedicated to St. bn the Bap- Church. 


tiff, is 2 rectory, valued: in the ng's books at 


251. 45. It is a ſmall building, ſuppoſed to 


have been originally deſigned as the chapel to 


che caftle, — made out of the reſuſe materi- x 


als of that fortreſs by its founder, According 
tw the tradition of the place, he was buried in 
the porch, it being an act of devotion, in thoſe 
days, for all f rſons, on their entrance into 
churches or religious houſes, to pray fori the 
ſouls of the funden and henefactors, Full 
Fitz-warine, ſeventh of the name, who had the 


ateſt revenue of any of the family, by will, 


dated the 15th of Richard Il. directed that his 
body ſhould be buried in the chancel. The 
largeſt part of his eſtates were in other coun- 


ties; but he gave this 2 the preference, as 


the antient ſeat of the amily. 


In 
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In the year 16. 30, a commiſſion was iffued 
from the council in the marches of Wales, to 
Tobi Trevor and Richard Lloyd, gentlemen, to 
ake a terrier of the glebe- land, and to return 
an inyentory of the furniture belonging to it; 
amon Which were found three pair of armour, 
furniſhed with two head- pieces. Theſe ſeem 
to hive been deſigned, for the uſe of the rector. 
for the defence of the caſtle, in Kale of "ay 
ſudden inroad of the Vb. Wy 
After leaving the village, in the road to⸗ 
warde Ofweſtry, T obferved on the right Tre- 
newyda, a ſeit of Watkin Williams Eſq; in 
right 'of his mother, heireſs of the place. Her 
5 Eduard Lloyd Efqs who! died in 
1715, was Engng for his learning, and had 
prep red, materials for the hiſtory" of this his 
native OY; Continue nr ts 
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from M birtington; a place celebrated. in Saxon 
hiſtory and 2 * On this ſpot, on 
Auguſt: th 6427, W fought, the battle be-. 


tween «the: Chriſtian. Ofwald king of the Vor- 


thumbrians, and the Pagan Pendo, un of the 
Merciens.  Ofwald was defeated, and loſt his 


life. The barbarian. yiftor — the body of 


the: lain prince into pieces, and ſtuck them 
an ſtakes diſperſed over the field, as ſo many 
trophies ; or, according to the antient verſes. 


that relate the _— His ene = OW only 


were-bhus "OR bv; 


28 2205 - 35-581 33613 18. VS 1454; 5 
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_ Cujus et abſciſſam caput abſci{ſol 

Re rribus affixo0s p Alb dee er 2 

Penda jũbet⸗: Saus reliquis ecmpla 2 INT 
2/17 Terroris ee ſai; Regemque beatumm 

N probęt miſerum: ſed cauſam fallit utramque, 

Near. gn nim Fes b nine Times Ofwing illum -, 

2835 imete facit. Nec rex miſer, immo beatus _ 

- BR; qui fete boni fruitur ſemel, et ſine ane. Sele 


JY 913 Rin, 5 LSE ho. f? eNOS AT} 2242 wp 
M7 237 5 SIe ia 10 

5 „ We @cia: raied at Paada s dire a0 | 
4 Bore ©/wald's royal head and mangled han 
1 [> To ſtand a fad.exam ple to au 4 
0 And prove hin eden — — 3 


0 eee 1 
Prov' vanquiſh'd king 8 Jotz Mit 
© For now the Leng r:d 2 t in glory views. | 
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How. ſueceſs the war renews : 

Abd e can ſupport h his-throne,” © 

Will Tat ee 1 
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 ſpor where, the battle was fought, the name 


Mages bir, ox the long field, or combat, from. 


a. conſiderable time, retained. the name 

place where the action was fought, with the 

dition of their own vernacular werd feld or felth, 
2 field; 25 el Te ar ae 


= obſtinacy of che conflict. The. HE 
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became entirely 
A Oy 44 9 — bo the Kg, was * * 


ed Ofwald's trees now O ſ 


-by the 
Welſh rendered Crocs. ofeallt.” Before is event, 
and for a long ſpace beyond, this tract was 
the property of the Antont a till it was con- 


quered by Offa, and brought Be : ver 
| of his famous ditch. 8 


 Aipziyce ſo dear tothe church 50 : 14, and 
fo attached to the profeſſors of the mònaſtic life, 
received, every. 7 polliomous honour. thar they 


could beſtow.., He was raiſed to thę rank of a 
faint;4and; his ſanctity confirmed by number- 


leſs miracles. His reliques (Which were re- 


moved the year following. M were ef- 
ficacious in all . man or 
beaſt. The very ſpot on which his pious corpſe 
had 25 g ene of g virtue by the mere con- 
eh 76d by exceſy 

bet Rope, be Hy dh, ahd, lin 

torablee om the TE | 
bnd ce touched 


i 


* 


the! ground, Aachen g vp tt full vigour. 


His alter,” ut of F great Hgacfty! marked 
the pat; mounted his Nag, int fm feached 
His Ft. There he bund 1 young Woman ill 
of the palſy. He told the adventure of his 
horſe; perſuaded her friends to try the ſame 


remedy; cauſed her to be tranſported there; 


Church. 


and ſhe inſtantly found the fame. benefit“. 
A nungen aroſe on the. Place of mar- 
tyrdom, dedicated to ' the faint. A mona- 


122 was e which bore the e of 
ne. 


* Bed: Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. iii. c. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13» are. 


all replete with tales of this kind. 
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Blank. oer; Candida eetitfia album mavateri- 
un, and Mbit niger. It is very ſingular, 
that no evidences exiſt,” eſther of eine of 
the foundation or of the diſſolution. The laſt 
muſt have happened 1 in Savon days; for, im- 
mediately. URS the Conqueſt, the chureki ef St. 
Te was beſtowed on the abby of Sbrere gu- 

Biſhop Tamer doubts" whether there ever 


92 a monaſtery here: but the authority of 


Leland puts this much but of the queſtion 
chat there Once ſtood here fome ſort of relig1- 
ous foundation; for he expreſsly fays, that the 
elgiſters, with tombs of the monks, remained 

the memory of man f. I am inclined to 
Mak 7 it to haye been co ſegfate; a ſpecies of 
eltablilhunezr very frequent in places of mar: 
fyrdoms or of aſſaſſinations, Gert or ex- 
daun cording to the nature of che event. 


Some! Sb of this Kind exiſted here toward the 


latter end of the reign of 15 II; for Nene 

rus biſhap of St. Aſaph (Who had a houſe bear 
the RN alienated all the 7 of ha and 
als of this church and Its chapels.” Theſe 


erved to maintain tyelve. prieſts; but Nie 


beſtowed the revenues on the Wonks of 


bury ; ; and by the papal authority expelled” t e 


antient ſecylars ; 2a] 4 muſt remark; that m 
A them had lawful wives; for the Wl 4 14 eras, .- 
for a. long N reſiſted the imp e 
church of Rome in the Ace 6 enter, 5 
well as ſeyeral others. 2 
GrRALDUS Campransts Wcbdec the Arch- 
biſhop of: Canterbury to this place, in order to 


incite Paper to take arms 3 the e 
| I, : 8 85 er e 
. . * T 8 v. 39. 
D PowePs rg = Girald. Cambr. Itin. 857. | Goog: 
win de Preſful. Angl. 6 57. 
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Crufade. It is ſingular, that he mentions as lie 
tle of it as he does of Baſingwerk.: He ſays he 
went from Cheſter. 1 55 _— Monafterium, f 
where he was met by GHH ap. Madoc, and 
Eliſa, and ſeveral other 2 of diſtinction. 
Some undertook the romantic war; and, ac- 
cording; to cuſtom, were marked with the ſign 
of the croſs by Reiner. N huſineſs was 
over, they entered the town of Ofwaldeſtree, 
and were moſt magnificently entertained by the 
young earl of Arundel, after the Engliſh faſhion; 
which Giraldus ſeems. to think, ſayoured too 
much of loxury*, . 
Pl. writers entertain dards, whether this 
ce was the. erium” viſited by 
Gi raldus; and ee to fix it at 5 
br ns but thoſe may be FAIRY remoyed; 
When it is certain that it was, In 1. Powy/land, 
a pretenſion that the other h bay. 15 claim to: 

beides, Q .Ofweſtry At 4 5 0 urch are men- 
tioned; as diſtingt p in the Roti Wal- 
ke T. Ralph, the JOY earl of Chefier 7 took 
the addition of Biondeville, from bei ing born 
at. this Bey; and John Fitz- -alan dates 
from. Album Monaſteri am, in 1271, a grant 
of 8. land, which hel had made; r0 1 the ſee 

Pp + 

1 At 73 there i is. not a relique of a any old 

| O's e e of the ruins: of a chapel 

| over a rem rkab fine ſpting, that Kill bears 
the name of the 1 int: and near the church is 

2 ſpat moated ſoupdy whoſe v1 is ; HOW \ 24 

: unt a. 1 r 


. Girald. Cambr. 875. 
1 ˖ Goodwin' : „nens © of Bagh 0 N 
edit. 1615. : | 
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1 muſt add, that near the town is a field Cae-nef. 
called Coe. nef, or Heaven field, which ſome 
have imagined to have been the place of his 
martyrdom. His life and death hath given 
two places that title; for the Saxon Heafenfeld' 
in Northumberland has the ſame meaning; _ 
received it on account of the victory he 
tained there over the Cumbrian prince; 07 
wald attributing his ſueceſs Ny; to bol inter- 
vention of Heaven. - 213 f 

The preſent church obs no rest antiquity Church. 
is ſpacious, and has a handſome plain tower. 
We learn from a monument in memory of Mr. 

Hugh Ti ale, that the old church was demoliſhed 
in 1616. 1 ſuppoſe that the preſent immedi - 
ately roſe on the ruins. It ſtands quite out of 
the town, in a ſuburb wichout the New=-gate; 

is a vicarage, under the patronage of the earl 
of Powys, who is alſo lord of this extenſive ma- 
nor. Part of this Pariſn ſtill uſe the Melſb lan 
guage; for which feaſon, divine ſervice is in 2 
certain proportion read by the miniſter. 

The town was fortified with à wall and four wall 
gates. That called the Black+gate is demoliſh-'and 
ed; the New-gate, the Willow. ate, and the Gates. 
Beatrice-gate, till remain. The laſt is a 
handſome building, with a guard- rom on 
both ſides; and over it the arms of the Fitz- 
alans, a lion rampant. It probably was built 
by Thomas earl of Arundel, in the beginning of 
the reign of Henry IV. who beſtowed the name 
on it in honour of his wife Beatrix, e 
daughter to the king of Portugal. 

Over the New-gate is the figure of a hatſal in 
full ſpeed, with an oaken bough-in his mouth. 
There is a conjecture, but I will not pretend to 
ſay how well warranted, that it alluded to the 
9 breed of horſes which W of 
, | which 
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- which-this was part) was famous for, ined 
from ſome fine Spang ſtallions, introduced by 


Robers de Belefme earl of Shrewſbury... VE 

The walls were begun in the year 127, or 
che ſixth of Edward 1. who granted a mürage 
or toll on the inhabitants of the county, which 
laſted for ſix years; in which time ic may be 


| ſuppoſed they were completed. They were 


about a mile in compaſs, and had a deep ditch 

on the outſide, capable of being filled wich wa- 

ter from the neighbouring rivulets- 
There are only a few fragments of the caſtle 


remaining. It ſtood on an artificial mount, 
with a great fols, extending to the Bratrice: 


gate on one de, and on the other to the 
How -gate, /| er Welſb hiſtorians, attribute 


the:foundation: pong de ap Menederb ap. Bled- 


dyn pr ince of Pauls an 1148 *,: Leland Fg gives 
1 this by fing, that. in his time 
chere was a tower called Madoc's ; but the En- 
git records place! it, in poſſeſſion of Alan, 4 


noble Nerman, vo receiyed it immediately 


from William: the Congueror, 1 8 his agceſſion. 
This lan was the ſtock of | the. Fita. olan — 


eutls of Arundel: a patent race, that -flouriſh 
(with fewer checks ghan uſua} with grouels) 


for near five hundred years, enibliud att. 
Sir WaLLiam Dyopats 4 ſays, that chere 


was a xaſtle at Qſtpaldſter at che * of. the 
Copqueſt ;- which d think probable., The ar- 
rificial mount on which it Was placed indicates 
it to have been catlier than the Norman era. 


The Britons arid the Saxoms gave their fortreſſes, 


this ſpecies of elevation. The Normans built 


: an Foun firm and 1 Foul naked Jas often 


on y 1155 1 
= Pow, 201, dt ume xz 39. 5 101 53 
1. Baronage. | | 
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made uſe of theſe mounts, which they found to 
have been the ſite of a Saxon caſtle. I believe 
this to have been the caſe with that in queſtion. 
A Fitz-alan repaired or re- built, and added 
to that which he met with here: a tower alſo 
(as is not unfrequent) might receive the name 


of Madoe, complimentary either to the ſon of 
Meredydd, or ſome other great man of the ſame 


title. 
This c 


. 


le was the reſidence of the Norman 


owners, and had been completely finiſhed, 


Had its Sallium or yard, which comprehended 
that part of the town ſtill called the Bazley head: 


its Barbican or outer-gate, where the maimed. 


and blind were commonly relieved ; a mount 
on the outſide of the great ditch was the ſite of 
this building ; and, fr 

day the name of Cripple-gate. - Laſtly, it had 


its chapel, placed at a little diſtance, dedicated 


to St. Nicholas, and was in the gift of the earls 
EJ 755 
I will not tire the reader with a dry liſt of 


ſucceſſors to this place, or the guardians of 
ſuch who were under age, I will only obſerve, 


that after the execution of Edmund earl of Arun- 
del, in the reign of Edward II. his queen, to 
ſhew her predilection to her gentle Mortimer, 
obtained the poſſeſſion of it for that favourite. 
The town was favoured with confiderable 
privileges from its lords. It firſt charter, from 


rom the uſe, bears to this 
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its brevity called by the Weiß Shartar Gwita, Shartar 
or the ſhort-charter *, was granted by William Gytta. 


earl of Arundel, in the reign of Henry II. I 
muſt obſerve here, that it imparted to the 
burgeſſes, the fame privileges with . thoſe of 
Shrewſbury. | : 


* Harlcian MSS. No. 1881. 6. 
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The fame William, in a ſcutage in king: abu ; 


time, was not to do ward at any place but 
Blanc- minſter, for the knights fees held by him: 


nor to furniſh more than ten ſoldiers, horſe, or 


foot, within the county of Salop; nor more 
than” ive oor of 1ee5:t {ns fonts nn, ;: - 

His ſon Jobn took part with the batons 
againſt king John; who in revenge marched to 
Ofweſtry in 1216 *, and reduced the town to 
aſhes. On the death of that prince, he was re- 
conciled to his ſucceſfor, Henty III, and in 
1227; obtaiffed for his manor of Blatk-minſter 
the grant of a fair, upon the eve, the day, 
and the day after the feaſt of St. Andre. He 
alſo made the bailiffs clerks of the market, with 


power to imprifon any perſons who uſed frau- 
dulent ways in buying ör felling; for which 
they paid the conſideration ot twenty marks. 


Fheſe people frequently abuſed their power: 
it is therefore no wonder that ſo many of the 
grievances which the Welſb ſo much complain- 


ed of to Edward I: ſhould originate from this 
place F. | oz 123 


In 1233, this unfortunatè town experienced 
a ſecond deſtruction, being again burnt by Llew- 
elynap Forwerth prince of Wales Þ. Proviſion was 
now made againſt future inſults ; for, in the next 
reign, that of Edward Il. the town was ſurrounded 
with walls. This happened when that politic 
monarch meditated the conqueſt of Wales ; 
therefore thought proper to ſecure this town, 
one of the keys of the country, with proper de- 


fence; © 


In 1318, the reign of his unfortunate ſon, 


Edmund ear} of Arundel was commanded to raiſe 


two 


* Wynn's Hiſt. Wales, 242. + Powel, 362. 
1 Idem, 288. | 5 | = 
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two hundred foot: ſoldiers out of Colne and this 
heighhoorngod, to repel the Scots. 

In 1 331, Edward III. granted another fair 
to this town; and in 1 346, directed Edmund 
Fitz- alan to raiſe two hundred of his vaſſals 


from Clun and Ne. to attend him i in 1285 


French wars. 

In 1397, Richard earl of Hunde b at- 
tainted and executed, the king, Richard II. 
ſeized all his lands and manors, and granted 
them to William le Scrope earl of Wiltſhire, one 


of his favourites. He alſo granted to the town pirg roy- 
the firſt royal charter, incorporating it by the al Char- 
name of the bailiffs and burgeſſes of OswEs T Rx ter. 


infra Palatinatum CxsrRiæ in marchid inter Ax- 
GLIAM ef WALLIAM.. This was alſo founded 
upon the conſtitution of that of Shrewſbury. 
They were exempted throughout the kingdom 
(the liberty of the city of 

de Theolonio, Laſtugio, Paſſagio; Pontagio, Stal- 
lagio de Lene, et de Danegeldis, et Saynit, et om· 
nibus aliis conſuetudinibus et exattionibus. © 


Its new lord, the-earl of Wiltfhire, fell "mw" 


tim to the popular fury, on the depoſal of his 


royal maſter; and Thomas the ſon of the at- has 
art o 


tainted earl, reſtored in blood. He proved a E a 
great benefactor to the corporation: he gave 
it a releaſe, in 1406, from a hundred pounds 
that they were indebted to him, in conſidera- 
tion of the diſtreſſes the town ſuffered during 
the inſurrection of Glyndwr. He alſo obtained 
a pardon from the king for his vaſſals in Chirk, 
Bromſield, and this manor, for the ſhare they 
took in that commotion; - * 

In the ſame year with the releaſe, he orant- 


ed a moſt | extenſive charter to the town; 


containing many matters that ſhew the cuſ- 
toms 


London excepted) 
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His char- 


er 
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tows of the times; and merits, on that ac- 
count, a detail of ſome of the particulars. To 
be in with a moſt eſſential ones; Neither the 
or his heirs ſhould confiſcate or ſeiar 


the effects of perſons dying with or without 


will in the corporgtion: Tok. ogy j Purges 


©] ing — tg — — borou; zh: That the „ 8 
<© ſhould be diſchatged from all fees demanded 


by the conſtable of the caſtle, or any of his 


*. menial. fervants, for any felonies or treſpaſſes 


committed out of the ſame liberties; when 


brought to the priſon of the caſtle ; ſaving, 
that the: conſtable might receive one penny 
at his own election, from every manſion- 


© houſe in the town; and a farthing of every | 


* cottage on the feaſt of St. Stephen. annually : 
* That the burgeſſes ſhould be Feed for the u- 
ture from all exciſe of ale brewed and ſold in 
© the town, which had been hithetto payable, 
© at the rate of ſeven pence for every Bracens 
< cervifie expoſed to fale : That they were to 
© be- freed from the duty of Amer or Lyre- 
< zoite* 7 That whoever lived in the houſe of a 
« burgeſs, and. happened to die there, the bur- 
0 gels was to have à heriot after his deceaſe; 
in the ſame manner as the Lebelryr, or free- 
holders reſiding on the lands of the lord in 


the hundred ef Qfwe/fry : Thar no Shrew/- 


* bury ale ſhould be fold in the town without 

licence, While any ale brewed in the town 

6. was to be had, under the penal 

© ſhillings and eight pence: That none of 

e the inhabitants of the lordſhips of O/e/- 
A e e Egerley d Raten, 9 


Vide, page 221. 
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© the eleven towns *, ſhould drive or carry any 
© cattle, corn, or victuals, or other wares, to 
any foreign fair or market, before the ' ſame 

had been firſt expoſed to ſale in the town of 
© Ofweftry, under the penalty of ſix ſhillings 
© and eight pence: That none of the lord's 
tenants ſhould! be compelled to pay the 'red- 
© ditus advocarii for Wey ſecurity of the caſte, 
ce. lets n g l 

Until the time If the i e Guard at 
charter, tlie lord's Welſb tenants of the hun- * gates. 
dred of Ofeeftry; were aceuſtomed by their te- 
nure to keep watch and ward for three days 
and three nights at the four gates of the town, 
during the fairs of St. Andre and St. Qſwald, 
with a number of men called Kaies + bur theſe 
treacherouſly, with others, ravaged and plun- 
dered the place. On this the tenants were 
compelled. fo-pay: a ſum of money as wages to. 

a ſufficient number of Engliſbmen, as the bur- 
ceſſes ſhould think convenient, for the cuſto- 
dy of the four gates; and the Meſlemen were 
for ever to be diſcharged from that duty. 

The vaſſals of the earls of Arundel in theſe 
parts were of a mixed nature; either deſcen- 
dants of the Norman followers of their anceſtor 
Alan, or of the native Welſh, who were moſt 
numerous, and bore an hereditary diſlike to 
their ico-tenants. of foreign ſtock. The Welſoꝰ 
part was called mann uin, in the upper 
part of the manor. 

This charter of earl Saber was confirmed by 
155 em nde to che time of Henry VIII. 

| mW: 7 I't arles 


* Old aper 2 e F 
defton » Ted/mere, Rednall, Haughton, Sutton, and F anon ; 
which form a munor in  Ofrweftry bundred. | 
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Ghurtes U. granted another; in which a mayor, 
twelve aldermen, fifteen common- council, a 
high ſteward, and recorder, velnpgls' the bo- 
dy corporates; 5G! % , fl nd 
About a mile fm Geer in the pariſh of 
Selluryn, lies a fine military potty: on an inſu- 
lared eminence of an oblong form, which has 
been fortified with much art. The top is an 
extenſive area, containing ſixteen acres, three 
b n and eiglit perches, of fertile ground, 
- >: ſurrdunded with: two ramparts and foſſes of 
great heights and depths. At a diſtance from 
cheſe, at the fobt of the hilli/ is another deep 
foſs, which ſurronnds the whole; and ends (as 
do the wo others) ad the to enttances; which 
ate pbaced diagonally oppoſite to each other. 
On the ſlope of the. hill, on both ſides of one 
entrance, are ee oblong trenches, 


running tranſyerſely between the ſecond ditch 
and! another, which ſeems tobe ideſigned for 
their immedlate protection; for the firſt” ex- 
tends no farther than cheſe OO JR other, 
do no great diſtanoe beyon 
Old Oſ- Fhis place is called: 0% Ob, Hen Dai. 
weſtry. nur, and antientiy Cuer Ogyrfan, from Ogyrfan 
A hero co-exiſterit with Aribur. There is no 
certainty of the origin of it: ſome aſcribe it to 
Oſwald or to Penda, and imagine that it was 
| poſfeſſed, before the hattle of Ma Feld, by one 
of thoſe princes. Others think it to have been 
the work of the antient Britons; to which opi- | 
nion I incline. The ſtrength, and the labour ; 
in forming it, evince that it was not a fadden WW. 
operation, like that of a camp. Its conſtruc- 
tion, even to the oblong trenches, is Britiſh ; 
for example, that of Byyn y Clatodldian, on the 
Cceydian hills, which divide Flintſhire from the 
vale of Clwyd, is a ſimilar work. 


How 


| A great 


WAr's and Orra's Dy RES. 
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A great dike and foſs, called #at's, is con- Wat's 


tinued from each ſide of this 
is little known, notwithſtanding it is equal in 


depth, though not in extent, to that of Offa. 
We ſhall here trace the courſe of each. Wars 


can only be difcovered on the ſouthern part to 
Maeſbury mill, in Ofweftry pariſh, where it is 
loſt in a moraſſy ground: from thence it takes 
a northern direction to Hen-ddinas, and by Pen- 
tre'r Claudd to Gobowen, the ſite of a ſmall fort, 
in the pariſh of Mbittington: then croſſes Prys 
Henlle common, into the pariſh of St. Martin, 


near which is a mount called Bryn y Caſtell: 


croſſes the Ceiriog between Brynkinallt and Pont 


y Blew forge; and the Dx below Nant y Bela; 


from vchendce it paſſes through Mynn ſtay park, 
by another Pentre r Clawdd, or townſhip on the 
ditch; t Exallig, the feat of Philip unte Ela; 


where there was another ſtrong fort on its 


poſt. This work P 


yke. 


4 


courſe : from Eraddig it goes above Wrexham, 


dan, Urbeb-oneiras, Mr. Sbaterleys Gwerſyllt ; 


_ croſſes the Alun, and through the townſhip/of 
TLlai, to Rhydin; in the county of FIN; above 


"which'is:Czerefyn, a Britiſh poſt: from hence 


it runs by Hope church, along the ſide of Mole/- 


dull, Which Itequits towards the lower part, and 


turns te Mynydd Syibayn, Monachlog near Nor- 
Mop, by Noribop mills, Bryn-moel, Coed y Liys, 
Nant'y Flint; Cefa'y Coed, through the Strand- 
eld, near Holywell, to its termination below 
the abby of Bæſng werk. I have been thus 
minute in giving its courſe, becauſe it is ſo of- 


ten confounded with Orra's ditch, which at- 


tends the former at unequal diſtances, from 


five hundred yards 16 three miles, till the lat- 


ter is totally-loft, | 


8 2 88 OrrA's 
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Offs Orraꝰs ditch extended from the river Mye, 
Dyke. along the counties of Herefurd and Radnor, in- 
to that of Montgomery, where I ſhall take it up 
at its entrance into Nox TH WaLEs, at Proll y 
Piad, an ale-houſe on the road between Br/hop's- 
caſtie and Newtown ; from thence paſſes north- 
ward, near Mellington- hall, near which is an 
encampment called Caer- din, by Brompton mill, 
. where there is amount; Linor park near Mont- 
of an antient fortreſs, Layton- hall, and Butting- 
ton church. Here it is loſt for five miles; the 
channel of the Seuern probably ſerving for that 
ſpace as a continuation of this famous bounda- 
ry; which, juſt below the conflux of the Bele 
and the Severn, appears again, and: paſſes by 
the churches of Llandyſilio and Llanymynecb, to 
che edge of tlie vaſt precipitous limeſtone - rock 
in the laſt parifh': —— this place it runs by «. 
Tref y Clawdd, over the horſe- courſe on Cu 
HBeæuch, above Oſweſtry, then above Sellatyn; 
fram xhench it deſcends to the Ceiripg, and 
thence to Gn, where there is a large breach, 
poſed to be the interment of the Exgliſb 
ho fell in the battle of Grogen, hereafter to be 
mentioned: it then goes by Chirk-caftle 5 and, 
below Cefn y Wern,: croſſes the Dee, and the 
Nhiꝛoabon road near Plas Madoc, forms part of 
the turnpike road to Mrerbam, to Pentre By- 
chan, Where there is a mount; then by Plas 
\Bowtr to Adwy'r - Clawdd, near Minera; by 
Brumbo, croſſes Cegidog river, and through a 
Autle valley on the ſouth-ſide of Brya .. Yorkyn 
mountain, to Coed Talwrn and Cae-deon, a farm 
near Treyddin chapel, in the pariſn of Mold 
pointing towards the Clwydian hills); beyond 
which there can no farther traces be diſcovered. 
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No reaſon appears why its courſe was not 
continued from ſea to ſea. It ſeems probable 
that Offa imagined that the Cluydian hills, and 
the deep valley that lies on this ſide at their 


baſe, would ſerve as a continuance of his pro- 


hibitory line: he had carried his arms over 
moſt part of Flintſhire, and vainly imagined, 
that his labours would reſtrain the Cambrian 
inroads in one part, and his orders prevent any 
incurſions beyond theſe natural limits, which 
he had decreed ſhould be the boundaries of his 


new conqueſts. The weakneſs of this great 


work appeared on the death of Offa: the Welfb 
with irreſiſtible. fury, deſpiſed his toils, and 
carried their ravages far and wide on the Eng- 
liſh marches. Superior force often repelled 
our countrymen. Sanguinary laws were made 
by the victorious Harold againſt any that ſhould 
tranſgreſs the limits preſcribed. by Qa. The 
Welſbman that was found in arms on the Saxon 
ſide of the ditch, was to loſe his right-hand *:; 
It is obſervable, that in all parts the ditch 
is on the Welßb ſide; and that there are num- 


bers of ſmall artificial mounts, the fites of ſmall 


forts, in many places along its courſe. . Theſe 
were garriſoned, and ſeem intended for the 
fame purpoſes as the towers in the famous Chi- 
neſe wall, to watch the motions of their neigh- 
bours, and to repel the hoſtile incurſions. 


It is remarkable, that ats dyke ſhould have | : 
been overlooked or confounded with that of 


Offa, by all writers, except by Thomas Church- 
yard the poet f, who aſſigns the object of the 


Work: 


* : 


S Leland Collect. a. 230. 
quoted by Camden, 698. 


* + Vide Churchyard's Worthines of Wales, originally 
printed in 1587 ; printed by Thomas Eyans, 1776, 


% 
. 
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work: that the ſpace intervening between the 
two was free ground, where the Britons and 
Saxons might meet with ſafety for all commer- 

_ cial purpoſes. Hig © 


$cllatyn. © From Ofweſtry I took the road to Sellatyn, 2 


pariſn containing about ſix hundred inhabitants. 
Its regiſter commences in 1557 ; was fortunate- 
ly ſaved from the great wreck of ſuch records 
by Mr. Wilding, an Oliverian rector in the ci- 
vil wars. It appears from it, that the ſtate of 
population in the firſt and the laſt twenty years 


4 — 


was as follows: _ 


Ens Fitſt. Lat. Lhcreaſe.. 
ein, 238" - - 240" --- _ Ie 
"'" Weddings, 29 2 _- 6g. 
-* Funerals, ' 189 - 287 — 58 
This happy diſproportiop of encreaſe be- 
tween births and burials, ſeems to ariſe from 
the hilly fituation of the pariſh; which ſlopes 
down to the moory flats of thoſe of Oſweſtry 
and Whittington, without partaking the leaſt of 
their nature. The improvements in agricul- 
ture contribute much to retain numbers of the 
inhabitants, by finding them a wholeſome and 
innbcent 'employ : the want of which exiles 


multitudes, in many places, to the vice and 
diſeaßt of ren eine ppt 


Porking-. The firſt houſe T viſited is Porkington, the ſeat 


of et poor Owen Eſq. This place 
takes its name from a ſingular entrenchment in 
a neighbouring field, called Caſtell Brogyntyn, 
a fort belonging to Owen Brogyntyn, a natural 
ſon to Owen Madoc ap Meredydd prince of Pow- 
is Vudog f. It is of a circular form, ſurrounded 
elieniang n bs Cont ee ieh 


— # 


J 


Bleddyn Filius Oeui de PorkNTON:*: 
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with a vaſt earthen dyke, and a deep foſs. It 
appears by an old drawing in Mr. Mytton's col- 
lection, to have had two entrances, pretty oloſe 
to each other, projecting a little from the ſides, 
and diverging ; the end of each guarded hy a 
ſemi- lunar curtain. Theſe are now deſtroyed. 

The whole pariſh conſiſts of a ſingle townſhip, 
_— alſo bears the ſame title with the man- 

me enen OE «ann 
The name of the houſe was ſoon altered to 


one very nearly reſembling: the preſent. In 


1218, Henry III. in an addrefs to Llewelyn prince 
of Wales; informs him; that among! others, 
had per- 

formed to his majeſty the ſervice he owed:- |! 
1 muſt now make a very long tranſition from 


this period to that which produced another diſ— 


tinguiſhed perſonage of this family. Here is 


preſerved the portrait of Sir Jahn Owen knight, Sir John 
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of Clenneney' in Caernarvonſbire ;"' a gallant-of- Owen. 


ficer, and ſtrenuous ſupporter of the cauſe of 
Charles I. He greatly ſignalized himſelf at the 
ſiege of Briſtol, when it was taken by prince 
Rupert, and was deſperately wounded in the at- 
tack. Congenial qualities recommended him 
to his highneſs; who, ſuperſeding the appoint- 
ment of archbiſhop Williams to the government 
of Conway caſtle, in 1645, conſtituted Sir Fobr 
commander in his place. This fortreſs was 
ſoon given up to general Mytton, by the con- 
trivance of the prelate, and the power of his 
friends: and the knight retired to his ſeat in 


the diſtant parts of the county. In 1648, he 


roſe in arms to make a laſt effort in behalf of 
his fallen maſter, probably in concert with the 


2; © *- royaliſts 


* Rymer, i. 227. ach 
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royaliſts in Kent and Eſex. He was ſoon at- 
tacked by William Lloyd, ſheriff of the county, 
whom he defeated, wounded, and made priſo- 


ner. He then laid ſiege to Caernarvon; but 


hearing that certain of the parliament forces, 
under the colonels Carter and Twiſleton, were 
on their march to attack him, he haſtened to 
meet them, and took the ſheriff with him on a 
litter. He met with his enemies near Llande- 
gai : a furious rencontre enſued, in which Sir 
Jobe had at firſt the advantage; but falling in 
with their reſerve, fortune declared againſt 
him: in a perſonal conteſt with a captain Tay- 
lor, he was pulled off his horſe, and made pri- 
ſoner; and his troops, diſheartened by the loſs 
of their commander, took to flight. The ſheriff 


died the ſame day. The victory was eſteemed 


of that conſequence, that captain Taylor, who 


was the meſſenger of the news to the parlia- 
ment, received a reward of two hundred pounds 
out of Sir Jobn's eſtatte 5 


FONDA LIE DATE ESSE 
Sir Joan was conveyed to Windſor caſtle, 
where he found four noblemen under 'confine- 
ment for the ſame cauſe. On the xoth of No- 
vember, a vote paſt for his baniſhment, and 
that of the lords Goring, Loughborough, Capel, 
the earl of Holland, and major-general Lang- 
bern f; but after the execution of their royal 
maſter, ſanguvinary meaſures took place. The 
duke of Hamilton, the earl of Holland, and the 
lords Goring and Capel, were put upon their tri- 
als. Sir, Fokyſhewedaſpiritworthy of his country. 
He told his judges, that © he was a plain gen- 
£ tleman of Wales, who had been always taught 
© to obey the king; that he had ſerved him ho- 
neſtly during the war; and, finding many honeſt 
„% oo n ot * men 
* Ruſpwworth, ii. part iv. WEE; | 
F Whitceck, 248. | _ | 


SIR Jo HN Owen. | 
men endeavoured to raiſe forces, whereby 
© he might get him out of priſon, he did 
© the like; and concluded like a man who 
did not much care what they reſolved con- 
cerning him. In the end he was condemn- 
cd to loſe his head; for which, with a humorous 
intrepidity, he made the court a low reye- 
rence, and: gave his humble thanks. A by- 
ſtander aſked what he meant : he replied aloud, 


© It was a great honour to a poor gentleman 


© of Hales to loſe his head with ſuch noble 

© lords; for by G, he was afraid they would 

© have hanged him? i 
Sir Joan, by mere good-fortune, was diſ- 


appointed of the honour he was flattered 


with; being, as his epitaph ſays, Famæ plus 
quam vitæ ſollicito. He neither ſolicited for 
a pardon, nor was any petition offered to 
parliament in his favour; which was ſtrong- 


ly importuned in behalf of his fellow-pri- 


ſoners. Ireton proved his advocate, and told 


the houſe, - That there was one perſon for 


© whom no one ſpoke a word; and. there- 
© fore requeſted, that he might be ſaved by 
© the ſole motive and goodneſs. of the houſe. 
In conſequence, mercy was extended to him; 
and, after a few months impriſonment, he was, 
on his petition, ſer at liberty. He retired 


again into his country, where he died in 


1666; and was interred in the church of Pen- 
morva in Caernarvonſhire, where a ſmall mo- 
aument preſerves the following epitaph. 
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M. 8. Q 
jene Cane de 
Clenneney in Co. 5 militis, 
viri 
* | in patriam amoris ardentiſſimi: 
in regem (beatiſſimum martyrem CAROLUM Jum) 
3 indubitatæ fidelitatis clari; 
qui ad ſacroſanctam majeſtatem a perduellionum 
rabie eri Nendam, ſamma pericula, lubentiſfse obivit, 
Hoſti um copias non te mel fudit, ac fregit ; 3:7: 
875 religionem vindicavit:: | 
Doves; infelici ſorte in perditiſſimorum - manus, 
4 Regali jam ſanguine imbutas, 
| | inciderit Dux præſtantiſſimus: 
| 77 _ Unde ſupplex ſeſe obſeſſum redimerat 
| nift quod Heroi conſummatiflimo 
ZI Fame plus, quam vitæ ſollicito, tale avrpoy diſplicnit. 
collo igitur imperterrite oblato, | 
2 ſecuris aciem retudit divina vis; POPE SUIS ED 
2 fati tardavit alas, donec ſenex [2riflmus h 
; Corners ad et fibi et ſuis 2 ne a 


#1 * 


— 


2 bon 1666, er Kas. ſux: 66. placid enpiravit. 


W ; i 4 


Seat 1 Fein Perfiniin, 1 alberta: to be pa- 
Church, Tiſh-church. The legend of the foundation 
is, that a noble Briton being engaged in 
the chace, found in à thicket on this ſpot 
2 white hind; which determined him (after 
the example of Ethelred kin ng of the Mer- 
cians, in the inſtance of St. Jobn's church 
Chefter) to dedicate it to ſacred uſes. He 
accordingly tranſlated to this place the an- 
tient church, which, tradition ſays; ſtood be- 
fore on a ſpot ſtill called Bryn bin Eglwys, 

or the hill of the old 1 


 Sacnxvirszr. CRIRR. BATTLE or CRoOEN. 
That high- church meteor, that party-tool, 
Doctor Sacheverel, was, in 1709, preſented to 
this living; not ſo much on account of its va- 
lue, as to give him a pretence of making 
a progreſs through a long extent of the king- 
dom; and of trying the inclinations of Pr 
people in the rich and populous counties he 


267 
Doctor 
Sacheve- 


rel. 


was to paſs through. He was met on the confines 


of this by 5000 horſemen, among which were 
the firſt fortunes of Shropſhire. He met with reſ- 
pect, in every town, little ſhort of adoration, 
The crowd in Ofzweftry was ſo great, that a 


good woman could ſee only a ſmall part of the 
holy 


man; yet conſoled herſelf with having a 

ſight of his ever-bleſſed wig as he rode along. 
From hence I haſtened towards Chirk caſtle, 
keeping a lower road between two dykes. On 
approaching the village of Chirk, is a very 
deep valley, conſiſting of fertile meadows, 
watered by the brook Ceiriog, and finely bound- 
ed by lofty wooded banks. On the very verge 
of that next to Chirk, ſtands. an artificial 
mount; and, I think, the veſtige of another, 
on the other ſide of the road which goes be- 
tween them. Theſe were exploratory, and 


robably deſigned alſo for defence; and might 


ave had on them a ſmall fort for the protec- 


tion of the paſs. I imagine theſe mounts to 
have been Saxon, and coeval with the great 
labour of Ofa, which runs at a ſmall diſtance 
from them. 2 ee 1 
In this deep valley, which winds along the 
foot of the vaſt Berwyn mountains, was a bloo- 
dy conflict between part of the forces of Hen- 


ry II. and the Welſb, in 1165, Henry had de- 


Battle of 
Crogep. 


| termined once more to attempt the ſubjection 


of Wales, and to revenge the ravages carried 
through the borders by its gallant prince 
_ Owen 


i 


Owen Gwynedd; for that end, he aſſembled a 

| vaſt army at O/weſtry. Owen, on the contra- 

- ry, collected all his Pchieftains, with their de- 
2 at Corwen. The king, 0 that 
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— The e was 5 numbers 

of brave men periſhed; in the end, the Welſß 

retired to Corwen. Henry gained the ſummit 

of the Berwyn; but was fo. diſtreſſed by 

dreadful rains, and by the activity and 

3 Prudence of Owen, who cut him off from all 

ſupplies, that he was obliged to return in- 

| gloriouſly, with great loſs of men and equi- 

page *. 

This conflict i is ſometimes called the battle 

of Corwen; but with more propriety that of 

Crogen: for it happened beneath Caſtelb Crogen, 

the preſent Chirk caſtle; and the place is ſtill 

called Adwy'r Beddau, or the paſs of "a r 
Church of of men who were ſlain here. 

Chr. The church of Chirk is K to St. 

Mary; and was formerly an .impropriati- 

85 e to the OW of Valle Crucis. 

85 ms 
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Within is a profuſion of marble, cut into human 
ſorms, memorial of the later lords of the place, Monu- 
or their ladies. The beſt is a buſt of Sir Tho- 
mas Middleton, with a peaked beard, long hair; 
armed: and by him is another of his lady, a 
Napier of Luton. Sir Thomas was a ſucceſsful 
and active commander on the fide of the par- 
liament during the civil wars. Towards the 
end of his life, he found that he had unde- 
ſignedly eſtabliſhed a more intolerable tyranny 
than that which he had formerly oppoſed. In 
1659, he took arms, in conjunction with Sir 
George Booth, in order to reſtore the antient 
conſtitution, Sir George was defeated by the 
vigilant Lambert; and Sir Thomas forced to 
take refuge in' his caſtle; where, after two or 
three days ſhew of defence, he was conſtrain- 
ed to ſurrender on ſuch conditions as the con- 
queror was pleaſed to dictateQ. \ 
The other monuments are G of 
large and very ilI-executed figures of lady 
Middleton, wife to Sir Thomas Middleton baro- 
net, ſon of the former. She was daughter of 
Sir Thomus Wilbraham of Woodbey; and died 
at the early age of twenty-two, in the year 
1625. 
Sir Rene Midprkrox, and bis lady, 
Frances daughter of Sir Thomas Whitmore of 
Buildas. He died in 1716; ſhe'in 1694. At 
their feet lies their ſon Sir William, who ſur- 
vived his father only two years, dying at the 
age of twenty-four. It 
On a ſmall mural monument, is an 
taph on Doctor Walter Balcanqual, a Storch 
divine of diſtinguiſhed character. In 1617, he 
was appointed maſter of the Savoy hoſpital, 
which he ſoon refigned in favour of the able 
Bot deſi ory Mare Antonio di Dominis, arch- 
biſhop 


GS, 
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Caſtle. 


wy 


mop or < 1 
erections, by N 


Ns Cum, Cavnen.., Cares. 
biſhop; of Spalato, in reward for his converſion - 


10 Proteſtantiſm. In 1618, he was ſent to 9 


eſent his country in the famous ſynod 
t. He was promoted to the deanery of 
Rocher; and, in 1639, to that of Durbam; 
but by his great loyalty, having rendered him- 
ſelf hated by his countrymen, Was, in 1645, 
obliged to take refuge in Chirk caſtle; but, 
ſinking, poder the fatigue of the journey, and 
ſeverity of the weather, died on (Gbriftmas-day. 
The Epitaph was compoſed by Dr. Peanſon bi- 
of Chester, at the requeſt of Sir Thomes 
. dom. the monument was erect- 


2 
2 


ec 
8 e caſtle. ies about a ns HS 
lage,, i in the courſe of Offa's dike, on the ſum- 
mit of a loſty bill, prajecting from the great 
8510 of the Berus mountains. Before the 
undation of the preſent caſtle, ſtood, another, 
called Caſtell Crogen; and the territory around 
bore the name of if: Tref Haun, the property hf 
the lords of Dinas Bran. It continued in | 
poſſeſnon till the death of Grydu ag ST 
a ſtrenuous partizan of Henry Il, and. Edward 
1. Edward, on on the deceaſe of raffydd;. re- 
warded two of his favourites with. the guar- 
dianſhip of the two eldeſt ſons, of G d: 
Madoc, to Jobs carl Warren; and Liewelyn. to 
Roger. Mortimer, ſon of Roger baron of Wig- 
mare: who, as before related, quickly dil- 


| Nea the unhappy youths, and poſſeſſed 


emſelves of their fortunes. Harl Warren 
ſeized on the lordſhips of Bromfield. and Tule; 


1 on thoſe 5 the preſent Chir and 


He became 8 founder of the 
. It continued in his family but a ſhort 
time, being ſold by his grandſon Jobn, to 


res, Fitz-olan earl of drundel. The Fitz- 


alans 


— 


Curnkc)CasrLt. 
poſſeſſed. it for three generations; after 


alans 
which it paſſed to Thomas Mowbray duke of 
Norfolk, and juſtice of North Wales, Cbeſter, 
and Flint, in right of his wife Elizabetb, elder 
ſiſter to Thomas earl of Arundel. On the diſ- 


grace and exile of Mowbray, in 1397, it pro- 
bably was reſumed by the crown; and granted 
again to William Beauchamp lord of Abergaven- 
, wha, married the other ſiſter; and by the 
marriage of his grand-daughter, ſole heireſs of 
Richard Beauchamp earl of Worceſter, with Ed- 
ward Nevil (afterwards lord  Abergavenny; J was 
conveyed into that. family, in * reige). al 
Henry Mb? >: | | 
The next poſſeſior onto 3 to me, is 
che unfortunate Sir William Stanley, Who, as 
Leland ſays, repayred it welle. "After: his 
ungrateful execution, it became forfeited to 
his rapacious maſter; and, as I conjecture, was 
beſtowed, in 1534, along with Holt Caſtle (ano- 
ther of Sir William's caſtles) by Henry VIII. on 
his natural ſon Henry Fitz-roy duke of Rich- 
mond and Somerſet f. By his early e it re- 
verted again to the crown. - 
In the following reign, I imagine it to Have 
been granted to Thomas lord Seymour, brother 
to the protector Somer/et; for I find him in poſſeſ- 
ſion of Holt , to which it was an appendage. 


ELIZABETH granted it, with the ſame lord- 
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ſhips; to her worthleſs favourite Dudley earl of 


_ Liicefter..: On his death, :Chirk Caſtle became 
the property of lord St. 7 
> 2 * 1595, ſold it to Sit Thomas n 


mayor of Landon in 1614. 
his exalted pile has much to boaſt of in its 


ohn of Bleſa; whoſe 


vaſt view into dſeventcen counties; a malt ele- | 


03% 8 213. T King's Were 195 · | 
t Dugdale Baron. ii. 368. 
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Curink CASTLE. 
gant and varied extent! The caſtle is ſquare, 
and has five rounders uncommonly clumſy and 
heavy. Lord Clarendon and others ſpeak of 
the entire demolition of this fortreſs after its 


reddition to Lambert. Only one fide, with 


three towers, were pulled down, which Sir 
Tomas Middleton lived to re- build in one year. 

The chief apartments are a ſaloon, ' fifty-ſix 
ſeet by twenty-ſeven; and a drawing- room 
within a gallery, a hundred feet by twenty- 
two, filled with portraits. Among them are 


thoſe of the duke of Ormond, and his ſon lord 


.Offory; the moſt "virtuous - characters, and 
the greateſt ornaments of the vicious age 


of: Charles II. admired, revered, unimitated. 

-Offory died before his father ; who bore his 
loſs with the firmneſs of a Roman, founded on 
the certain hopes of a Chriſtian. I can ſcarce- 
1y ſay whether he paſſed a finer eulogy on his 
fon, or ſatyr on the times, by declaring, be 


would not change bis dead for jor. any living one 


Lon D keeper Sir Orlando Brid dal ee 
of the great ſeals, in his robes; — with lank 
hair. He preſided over two courts of juſtice 


with the moſt amiable character; and of the 
ſeals for his refuſal, in 1672, to affix them to the 


. king's inſidious declaration of ny of * 


N e = HTN 


LA Nernonm ke, frond vice! to Ger Or- 
lando; and mother to Charlotte wife to Six T bo- 


2 "Mas" Middleton. 


Sir Tyomas e in armour; grey- 
bd: and long black hair. The ſame gen- 


5 clan in who 1s mentioned in che Wodan of the 
K 


His daughter, counteſs of Warwick, dowager 
| Ms to 


Baxzarous/ Corron.' Ware-Gzrp, 
to Edward Rirb earl of Warwick, and after- 
wards wife to Mr. Addi/on, and _ \copured 
cauſe of his intemperance. | | 
The uſual appertenance to antient caltles, 


the dungeon; muſt not be forgotten. The deſ- 


cent is by forty- two ſteps; but, according to 
the laudable uſage of its preſent lord, the cap- 
tives endure but a ſhort and eaſy confinement; 
and even that paſſes imperceptibly,- amidſt the 

cheer and generous liquors beſtowed on 
them by the kind PR to. whoſe. noo 
they are committed. 05 


Re: paſſing through che caltle. gate, I recollec Barba- 
a barbarous privilege, retained longer in this rous 
country than in any other part of Britain, that Cuſtom. 


of exempting from capital puniſhment even the 
moſt atrocious aſſaſſin, by payment of a cer- 
tain fine. This was practiſed by the lord 
marchers of theſe parts in * fifteenth centu- 


1 and continued in Mowddwy in Merioneth- 
till! it was aboliſhed 1 in the 25th! of OP 


VIII“. * F Tet 
— was e from the acdinarGe- 

mans, who accepted a fine of cattle as a com- 

Peng for murder; which ſatisfied: the re- 
tions, and was not detrimental to the public, 


which could not fail oP ures: ” the ex- 


tenſion of private rev 


The Saxons Pads - this cuſtom under the Were- 
name of Meregeld; and accordingly ſet a price Geld. 


on every rank, from the king to the peaſantF. 

The head of the king was'valued at thirty thou- 
ſand abrymſes, or 4, 500 J.; half to be paid to his 
relations, and half to the kingdom for the Joſs 
it had ſuſtained: that of a countryman was eſ- 


e at two hundred and ſixty- ſix, or 3904. 186. 


1 The 


8 o family, 107. + Tacitus de mor. Germ. 
e, 2, 1 Wilkins's * Sax. 71. 


2. /Werxe-GrLD:cawo) GwzaTa: 7 
The: Mer geld o aT/eifpmen was very low; 
for unleſs; he had; property enough to be tax- 
ed for the king's uſe his life was not reckon- 
ed df higher price than (ſeventy thrymſes, br ten 
guinead. The money or fine was diſtributed, 
as in the time of the antient Germans among 
che relations of the deceaſed; and oſtentimes 
tothe lord of the ſoil, as cmpenſa· 

tion for his toſs. 130. TH 2-187 1647 gave bug 


Gwerth. | Phe Hel had in Hke manner their Galana⸗ 


dne the wealth vf the country. 


and'Gwerth;' of the ſame nature with the for- 
mer; but our fine was uinally paid in cattle, 


But the Gweritb was not only a rs rl 


000 bor murder or homicide z7 but for all ſpecies of 


\ 


injuries. To cuckold:the-prince was expiated 
at a. very high rate * ; the offender was fined 
in à gold cup and cover, as broad as his ma- 
3 ee thick as a ploughmanꝰs nail who 
— ughed nine years; And: a rod of gold as 
tall. as this king, and as thick as his little fin- 
er; a hundred cows for every cantref he ruled 
vel Y with u white bull with different coloured 
ears to every hundred co]... 
The recompence to a virgin who had — 
ſeduced is very ſingular: on complaint made 
that ſhe was deſerted hy her lover, it was or- 
dered by the court, ſne was to lay hold of 
the tail of a bull Wee yrars old, inttoduced 
through a wicker- door, and ſhaven, and well- 
8 Two men were to goad the beaſt: 
if ſhe could by dint of ſtrengtk retain the bull, 
the was to have it by way of ſatisfaction; if 
not; the got nothing but the greaſe that re. 


mained in her 8 I fear by this, and 
« 999122 bother 
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arr. rene — fame: — a 
crime was not held my-coontrymen to be 
of. A Very deep dyes. 10 HEY. 11 Ieh LC 35.1 Dna 
Wlan, SAxovas and Ndzmans, had each 
their —— atonementa for leſſer injuries. 
A Helſpman, for the loſs o his finger, receiv- 
ech one co.] and twenty pence; of his noſe, ſix 
oxen and 4; hundred and twenty pokes; and for 
being pulled by the hair, a penny for every 
finger, and two : pence fon the thumb, the in- 
ſtruments af the inſult“ The Sarons had 
ſimilar fines 43 and the Nermant, like per- 
ſons of nice honour, provided a penalty of five 
fous for a lug by: the noſes end zen pour un 

an: derrient d iin in o ab 

The Scoteh. had. 4100 fovblan Seesen 
for homicides, and; injuries; Which, in their 
old laws, paſſed under the name òf Cxo, Galnes, 
and Kelchyn d; and laſtly, the {ri had their 
Eric, or ſatisſaction for blood . In fact, it 
prevailed aver all parts of Europe, with varia- 
tions conformable to the ſeveral Songs 
of the country,. 

IJ cannot but relate the San this: 4. 
grefion.. Two villains, who had committed 
a moſt hortid murder I in the remote parts of 
Wales, had fled! into this neighbourhood! for 
protection, about the latter end of the fifteenth 
century. Pw families at that time divided 
the country with their feuds; the ins and 


the 7. rut: en were re i time to 
uit * n . 2; 43 receive 


38 PNG: WS "> 4a {Ih 14 | / 
120 mallie, 278... 5 + Wilkins's 3 3 44 

notes by my copy of Les Couftumes de Normandie. 

.n{u Regiam thay fendt, Thc Davies, Hiſt. Ire- 
109. we 
J They had killed a poor parſon, at the inſtigation of 
their chieftain, becauſe his wife had preferred the nurſing 


another great man's child to his. 


4105 } 
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receive under protection, any banditti that 
were recommended to them by their remote 
friends, when their villainies rendered it unſafe 
for them to remain at home. The Trevors at 
this time gave a/y/am to theſe murderers. The 
friends - the perſon they had flain wiſhed for 
revenge: being at that time in league with the 
Myffins, a plot was laid to ſurprize the aſſaſſins. 
Jevan ap Meredeth, a gentleman of Caernar- 
vonſbire, who was moſt anxious to obtain re- 
dreſs for the injury, came over with ſix men, 
and was directed to keep himſelf concealed, 
leſt the Trevors ſhould be alarmed, and fruſ- 
trate his deſign. He accordingly kept within 
all day, and watched all night: at length the 
villains fell into his hands. The Trevors in- 
ſtantly purſued him; when he was told by the 
Kyffins, that if he was overtaken, and the of- 
fenders teſcued, he would loſe his revenge; 
for, according to the cuſtom of the country, 
they would be catried before the gate of Cbirł- 
caſtle, and be inſtantly cleared, on the payment 
of five pounds. This determined Jevan to 
order his followers to ſtrike off their heads'on 
the ſpot; One of them executed his order but 
faintly; when the criminal told him, that if 
he had his neck under his ſword, he would 
make it take a better cd ge 
I wiſh the cauſe had been better, that ap- 
plauſe might have been given to this contempt 
of death; but ſuch aſſaſſins as theſe could 
ſcarcely be animated with the proſpect of im- 
mortality; which made their remote anceſtors, 
inſpired by the Druid ſongs, think it diſgrace- 
ful to preſerve a life that was ſo ſoon to return. 
. of : * 4 * __» » | T N 
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The ſame conßderation influenced the anti- 
ene a Warrier fellꝰ, laughed, and died, 
Thus E 0 eee I: 1 
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"Ig arm reclin n'd, :. $4771 $477 | 

8. aging pray bi his bronh regs. 5 | 

A 255 ning to view, * xy | 4 
To 04 $ hall wh yo r lg he fle-; 

With joy; wich thinmph, Nr d his breath, 4 
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On 8 che caſwle, 1 Adcended the ber Cefn 

on Cefn Ucha, amidft the "magnificent and flou-=Ucha. 

AY 6 p that ariſe under the directi?ꝰ 
on of the er owner. This lofty hill ex- 
tends towards L. lJangollen, and affords a proſpect 
uhcommonly/great.” The diſtant view is bound 
leſs. One Bide impends over a moſt beautiful 
valley, watered by the Die? diverſified with 
groves, and bounded towards tlie end by bar- 
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Peng- 
wern, 
Tudor 
Trevor. 


Pen oe! Toben Trio * 


Deſcend tewards Llasgellen, ſeated on the 
rives; environ edv lofty mountains On uit 
ing che „ ade cn Hite deviation dd 
the left, to viſit Pengwern, or Llys Peng; 
a ſeat of Tudor Trevor earl of Hereford about the 
year 924, and of his ſecondifori.[alnddotcn,; ow 


whom tlie As Are Hieally: y. deſcended... 


four hundred 1 0 


is ill Poel BY, N Ae E Care! of 


his name. ond ziulkns dis 5:4 ip 15 uy 87 iM 


Little reinains ofiche / old erte 


a narrow, vaultecd rdöfn, WII fES FOH i formed 
of ſtrong: ribs af Kone, Tovered with narrow 


flags laid over them like planks. The room 


above ſcems itoithave.been covered im the ſame 


manner. Thecfamily reſi —7 — + 
| of Mo/- 
* e 5 a > Hefore | 
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Luangort ENA ſmalt and con ſcated 
in a moſt romantic ſpbt, elt pretty rofimon 
watered by the Dee, which, emblematic of its 
country, runs with great paſſion through the 


Valley-- Moe Wo Ty to Rena 6m 


142; above! their. wooded 


mit. is cr ae e e ee: 
is ancommonl e 8 228 541 


knew nia Pol Kt UT f 
refined lover of) nit 1 „ 
mental, Joxothe e 1 

ler zac erg „bis inglihgigg. „, 
abounds | morę wk. Varigus ridgsp H 1c 


walks. F rom, this] Fentral, 5 Þ6& Ay. 5 
I have done) viſit the feat of Owen 5 


and the fine vallies of the Dee, to its ſource 


beyond the ary Llyntegid : or paſs the geo 


tains to the fertile, C/ or make. 
tour of Wrexham 155 Ye RA which if 
* Z 
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Luateoient Cas Dinas Bran, $255 
-  Ativing the walks on wie banks Uf e Der, 
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4 ew! through the arches,” 


N or downwards, is extremely: Piet 
que Awonday el fig! * 
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towWN epi! the aſcent to % Bine Bran, "ng | 
r overt ig i ofa Bran. 
baſt ea6id? bf, 2. 00 fide: 
The £697 40% 6 long hes taterials th 1 


tone of the! Eountry, With Ke Ant "here 
few free-ſtone — The ſide, whic 
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HA ALLA THE ae 8 3 
Aal Seen e le efended by deep trenches, cut 
ſolid rock, This was one of our 
priminv, 5 40 a ee founder. is by: 
are not attrib Wes, Fits. origin. 
Brom 8 aul, ho be- 
. 1 th 2 cap NAY, 3695 is 7 to haye come 
o..thele. parts ht. with his brother Beli 
| le Ret, TY 25 it fe _ Bryn, a hill, 
* Aa APR HY AOL + 11 ri- 
To ran 80 de. 3 EY 
1 12 0 Fad been the chiet fear of ahe lords of 50 
z, and probably was founded by one = 
uy „In the reign of Henry III. it was the 
retreat of Gry Had ap 5 8 who traiterouſly 
filing Ref the 5 ie Ke (b.; |, bg countrymen, 


was Oplig If: in this i 
; 8 n ("EY N Nd * fi 10 90 21 e , 13 
08 FI f Edward I. ungrete- 


up ot the gldeit don 0 Partizan; as 
e dd that pf the ſecone ene, 
Both the e econ * cher meaping of 
it favour ly So nog with 
8 "child fre. fleſhon 
of their eft: tes a8 1 
d ellen e y marriage. 
Je FOOT . the dere of 
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.MyYranwy VECHAN. 281 
In 1390, this caſtle was inhabited by a cele- Myfan- 
brated beauty, deſcended from the houſe of — 

Tudor Trevor, and whoſe father probably held © 

the caſtle under the earls of Arundel. The name - 
of the lady was Myfanwy Vechan; ſhe made 
a conqueſt of Howe! ap. Einion Lygliw, a cele- 
brated bard, who compoſed. the; following ode, 
| addreſſed to her; which an ingenious Tiend 1 
Firs pleaſed. to. e me e in an * 

* [1 
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Sorrowing I aue che plaintins hh ; 
_ » cruel — 3 me 8. * 

let my io ride ge congreuls. 7's 
Deine inchantr 3 
Sure Creirwy's — Fate 1 to thine, 
And Gargy's * ſufferings to mine. ä 
Far from Myfamuy's marble tow: rs,: - 

I paſs wy ſolitary B ours. toys 
O thou: that ſhinelt like the ky, ET Ree. 
Behold thy faithful Howel die 
In golden verſe, in flowery I 
Sweetly I ſang Myfanwy's praile e; 

Still the diſdainfül, haughty fair, 


| n wy pain, ls aa 


* "4.45 


3 1 


1 * This knight and and lady n 2X with 
Hy Gereth and Dame Tynet, ee lebrated in the viith 
book of the e molt worthy kynge Arthur. Sir 
Gareth loved and was beloved by the fair L ones, ſiter tö 
Lynet, Their paſſion exceeded the bodads « of - diſcretion ; 
but Lynet,' to {ave their honour, by enchantment prevents 


e, till 8 3 3 
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HEE What tho“ ee eee 21 
FEY Og 1 of thx brows ; _ 
7 >; 7 Ts "did: 6p —— lover die, * * "op 
I lain by ehe glances of mine #ys7” * olle 105 
n all Tenßve, as Tryfan®, did 1 — 5 0 
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129 To B upon a fate PROD £ 
Sos N hats ah den. 4 Ds 
„„ "Oh ü ee the et e e 
003%". Spas dt] Lace to 899400 e 0 Tk 
Whom my fond arms would fain enfold. ©? 
How ſwift, on Alban + ſteed, I flew, 
3 Thy daraling oountenanes te vie- ©: - 
Though hard the ſteeꝑ aſcent to Ws. 
Thy ſmiles were harder to obtain, 
Thy. previeds bgamies 4p dern gal. * 
Was till thy: zealous? lover's care, . 
„„ e 
Ten pew-fall'n. mow, on; An i f. bro |. - 
| o, lovely:flow'r of Frover's race, ba A -* 
4 0 | Let not a. erbel heart tliſgrace 0 Ia ment 79 i | 
The beauties, of that hex f aly face 5 Yet 
Thou art my daily. thoughts: each night 
Preſents en nom fig be: Dolls a 4; 
And death alone can dra OB [xt 5 
Which oy has and mp hears. nb 


Fra RES: =P 4s fawdas Ki ee fortow 
| ſeems: to haue aruſe l fon his being he y 2 1280 
who, as the hifton lar, sd. hit fbr yr . 
— W "ed. 11s 2117 Id he 705 ff FEM 9118 pv 95 9 
Scotch hbrfece ad: ber ns noiteg 5 
2 Two lofty mountains. in 1e 1855. This 8275 
is taken from tlie collection formed by the learned and in 0 
genious Mr. Evan E | | 
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MY xx N] V's on a1 
Abit ea thou, with ungentle eye, 
Behold; thy faithful Howe! die? 
For thee my verſe ſhall ever runs 
_ «Brihtrival of che mid-day ſun! 
Sheu dg thou demand thy Jover's eyes, 
: Glagly to thee I'd facrifice i ata 0 
mp ulkless fight, that only ſhews 
X The grpel author, of its ges, Vc 5 
| Refulgemt i in her golden bowery 3110 
Ry E in ber eaffern br. 1 
TI name, che echoing vallies round, 
Thy name, name, a end hills reſound, 


ban, Ms ; 10/7 
denen Vichex, aid din NES © 
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and every bard with rapture * 
On the ſoft muſic of my ſong. 5 
For thee I languiſh, pine, and rave, 
Inns as Dawrdwy's curling wave. 


moan N ET Ke d £m WINEW 
— mi us lone, b ; he (liar te wth Nts5. 948 
en ee and Realope aer ans went 


dordw What 21] the, charms gf Pœgſſe i; gu. ob : 


eli Againſt the; fury of thy fartö , | in 
e oThongrenquither: of human, hearts 7, 151 
rn Whedffirſt J Nhe iprinrely maid r 5 
d. ſecatlet robes af fats aa d. 
10 4017vEby beauties ſet ty ſoul an ſie, POR rk 
es Aud every motibm mn def: 214 _ 
Dicke The more on thy ſweet form n lan 
Abe more my frautic paſlldh Vlaz'd; t 
Not half ſo ſine the ſpider >; thread; ice OO 
That glitters on the dewy mead, 

As the bright ringlets of thy hair, 

Thou beauteous object of my care 
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But ah! my fighs, my dam am vain 3 
The cruel mai inſy ts my pain! 
And canft thou; without pity ce 
7s 
Pale with de 
Whoſe only ESA to e 
Behold thy bard, thy poet, Ianguiſfi ? 
Oh! eaſe thy bard's, thy ow Shignlith ; ; 
And for Heaven's ſake, ſome Pity der. 
Ere to the ſhades of night I go! 
O, fairer than the flowers adorning 
The hawthorn 1 in a ſummer's morning 
While life remains, I fill will ing 
Thy praiſe, and make the mountains ring 
With fair Myfawwy's tuneful name; 
Aud from misfortune purchaſe fame. 7 
Nor even to die ſhall 7 repine, _- 
So un. name may ! hve with thine, 
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After a bt repoſe, FI my deſcent from 
the caſtle, I made an excurkon to. "Rhiwabon, 
2 few miles from Tanger. Fot fome time 
the ride was along the fides of the Det, which 
watered a beautiful narrow vale. The hills at 


length approximate ſo nearly, wow, 10 leave ' 


room for a moſt pictureſque paſſage, ſhaded 
with trees, Croſs a bridge called the New 
Sridge, and aſcend for ſome ſpace; leaving on 
ae left conſiderable pits both of coal and ca- 

reach the village of Rhitabon, which 
6 its name n the Avon, or 155 river 
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The church is dedicated to St. Mary. It Church. 


has been lately fitted up in a very neat manner 
by Sir Watkin Williams W Wow who ' beſtowed 
on it an organ, and a ſmall font; the laſt, on 
occaſion of the chriſtening of his eldeft ſon 
in 1772: is of white marble, ſupported by 
a tripod of diſtinguiſned elegance. 
The monument to his firſt wife, lady Harl. 


Monu- 


et Somerſet, is in fine taſte. The figure of ments. 


Hope reclines on an urn, and is attended with 
her uſual emblem of an anchor. A ſerpent | 
_ with its tail in its mouth, expreſſive of eterni- 


ty, includes the inſcription on one fide of the 


pedeſtal. . 


As a contraſt to this excellent Fein nem er 


of Mr. Nollitin, is placed againſt the wall a 
great monument of Henry Wynn Eſq; tenth 
ſon of Sir Jobn Wynn of Gwydir, who died 
in 1671, His attitude is that of a fanatical 
preacher; and his dreſs a full- buttoned coat, 
ſhort ſkirts, and ſquare ſhoes; a moſt unhap- 
py ſubject for the ſculptor. On one fide kneels 
Sir John Wynn of Wynn-ſtay, baronet; and on 
the other, Jane his wife, daughter to Eyton 
Evans, by whom he acquired the eſtate; He 


died at the age of ninety-one, in 1718; and 


left his fortune to the late Sir Y. V. Wynn. 
He is repreſented blind: this accident (in his 


extreme age) is mentioned in his epitaph as a 


benefit, fince his inward perceptions were im- 
proved by this bodily defect. It reminds me 
of two lines of Waller, in which the ſame idea 
is much better expreſſed: | 


The ſoul's dark cottage batter'd and 2 : 
Lets in new light, thro' chinks which time hath ms 


In 
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In * ſame chapel is an 87 tomb, of 
1 altar faſhion, with monkiſh; p/qureurs on 
the ſides, and angels holding ſhiel 275 of now 
defaced arms. On the top = recumbent two 
figures; an armed man with a collar of =. 
and a lady lying on a cloak: at: their. feet a 
monk ſitting on it, with his head reclined on 


one hand. 


Around the e of the i is 0 inſs p- 


tion : | 
- „ £71, © W 
1 1 1 4 5 1 55 
? . 


Gate E*Y anima Fohannis a ad Eli Exton, armig ri qui 


obüt vicefſimo octavo die menſis Seprembris' ànno Domini 


1526; et F 54 anima Blizabeth. Calftey uxoris ejus, quæ 
obiit xi. die menſis Junii anno Domini 1 e n 


n cus, Amen. 8 


This gentleman — * Henry VII. 3 the 


battle of Bofworth; and for his good ſervices 
had conſiderable rants. of land in theſe 


parts. He was of the houſe of Eyton be- 


fore-mentioned. His | qo ag was twice 
married to. the ſame lady; who on ſome pre- 
tence of. conſanguinity, bag been divorced 60 
Rim after bearing him a ſon of the name of 
Ellis: but, obtaining a diſpenſation, they were 
re- united in form. After the ſecond marri- 
age, were born other children. A diviſion of 
the eſtates was then made: Rhiwabon and Wat- 
ſtay fell to the ſhare of Ellis; and Exton to 
John, the firſt of the ſecond brood ®. 
On the other ſide of the altar is a hoble mo- 
nument to the late Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, 
whoſe virtues are ſtill freſh. in the minds of bys 
countrymen. A fall from his horſe, on S. 
tember 26th 1749, deprived the world of a uſe 
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RHIWA BON. Wrynn-STay. 
ful citizen. Nyſbract has preſerved his figure 
in a gracefyl attitude. The late Doctor King. 
of St. Mary - hall thus expreſſed the qualities 
of his mind 2 2g 527 io YC 
% E Ain deen oat ona we 
+1: '  As88RTORt: LinenTATLS PuBLICE, || © | 
Nv it jo ir Men hom a i nnn 
WAI WILLIaus Wynn Baronertun. 
Qui ab illuſtri Hritaanorum veterum ſtirpe oriundus, ma- 
jorĩbus ſuis ſe digniſſimum ſemper præbuit, et non modo 
nomine, ſed virtute et fide hominem very Hritannum. Ad- 
mod um juvenis in ſenatum electus confeſtim cunctis inno- 
tult gravitate et judicio: Poſtquam verbo et ipſe de repub- 
lica cœpit diſputare, et libertatis patrocinium ac defen-: 
ſionem ſuſeipere, incredibilem animi magnitudinem, atque 
ejus conſtantiam omnes ita ſuſpexerunt, ut, cum ſenatus 
princeps, tum patriæ pater meritò haberetur. Tam rectis 
ſtudiis et ea ſingulari bonitate fuit præditus, ut non poſſet 
frert; quin maximam ſibi gratiam et venerationem compa- 
raret vir innocentiſſimus, idemque prudentiſſimus Saber 
milias, continentiſſimus maritus, benigniſſimus hoſpes, op- 
timus literarum patronus, et aſſiduus DEI et CHAKIsT IAN 
veritatis cultor. Ad hæc quam ſuavis et jucundus fuit in 
convictu! Quanta fides ejus ſermonibuts ! Qualis in ore 
probitas et decor! Quæ menſz reverentia! Quz in cultu 
moderatio! Quæ in omni vita modeſtia, elegantia, comi- 
tas, liberalitas! Talis tantique viri immaturo interitu quam 
grave damnum fecit Britannia; quam cuncti qui ejus vir- 
tutes cognoverint (cognovit penitùs qui hæc meœrens ſcrip- 
ſit) eo erepto, Wiler bun omnium perfugium, bonorum 
omnĩum delicias, doctorum omnium præſidium, Valle ſux: 
decus et ornamentum, et clariſſimum reipublicæ lumen 
ereptum et extinctum eſſe fateantunſſ © [x 
Odiit 26. die Szprembris 1749. Etatis ſuæ 37% «Ä 
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The park of Wynn-/tay reaches to the vih- wyn- 


lage of Rhiwabon;z'and is moſt advantageoul- gtay. 


ly ſituated. The grounds wel- wooded; the 
views diſtinct and extremely elegant; eſpeci- 
ally thoſe towards the Berwyn mountains, 29 

| the 


a. 
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* auguſt breach made into them beyond 
Llangollen by the rapid Dee, through the coun- 


try of the irregular and mil GLynDWRi. | 


NanTy BELE, or the Dingle of the Martin, | 
lies about a mile from hence, and merits a vi- 
ſit from every traveller. From a rock at its 
extremity, is a magnificent view of the Dee, 
rolling awefully in a deep chaſm fringed with 
woods ; at laſt terminating ſullenly in a black 
and ſtill pool. Towards the north is a great 
view of the conic mountain, and the rude for- 
treſs of Dinas Bran, riſing amidſt a fertile vale, 


and bounded by the barren Alps. 


The houſe has been built at various times, 
The moſt antient is a gateway of wood and 
plaiſter, dated 1616. On a wall within the 
court, is this excellent diſtich, alluſive to the 
name of the houſe ; Mynn fay, or reſt ſatisfi- 


ed with the good things Providence has ſo A 
benlly awed on . 1 50 ; 


| 


Cui domus eſt = hl cui patria dulcis 
| . fatis hzc vite, eætera cura, _ 


T The — name of the 0 was. weft 

from its ſituation on the famous dyke; but was 
changed to the preſent by Sr obn Wynn, out 
of reſpect to his own name. It was originally 
called ſimply Rhiwabon, and had been the 
reſidence of Mado 4 ap Gd APs foun- 


der of Vale Crucis 


The new part was built by the late 


Sir Watkin; is of itſelf a good houſe; yet 


was yu part 12 a more e ne It is 
finiſhed 
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| finiſhed in that ſubſtantial yet neat manner be- 
coming the ſeat of an honeſt Engliſb country 
gentleman; adapted to the reception of his 
worthy neighbours, who may experience his 
hoſpitality without dread: of ſpoiling the" frip= 
pery ornaments,” becoming only the afſembly- 
rooms of a town-houſe, or the villa of a great 
city. The preſent owner meditates the re- 

building of the old part; and, as he has alrea- 
dy ſhewn ſuch good judgment in a noble room, 
in which fſimplicity is joined: with grandeur, 
there is little doubt but he will preſerve a ſtyle 
of local propriety throughout the whole 
The preſent ſet of pictures belonging to the 
houſe are portraits of the families of ynn and 
Williams... Here is a very fine three-quarters of 
the old Sir John Wynn of Guiædir, in a high 
hat, and with a vaſt white beard, and in the 
dreſs of the times of James I. I reſerve further 
mention of him till I arrive at his antient ſeat. 
His ſon, Sir Jobn Wynn knight, is drawn 
half-length ; a young man, with whiſkers and 
a peaked beard; dark hair: great flat ruff; 
black veſt; white girdle, ſtuck with points; 
a white flowered baldric. Sir Jabn died on his 
travels, at Lucca, and was ſucceeded by his 
brother Richard. A moſt exquiſite head of 
Sir Richard, by FVandyct, is preſerved here. 
He was gentleman of the privy- chamber to 
Charles I. when prince of Wales, and attended 
him in the romantic journey he took into Spain, 
in 1623, to viſit his deſigned bride. Sir Rich- 
ard drew up an admirable aceount of his tra- 
vels, which is printed among other ſcarce 
tracts, by Mr. Thomas Hearn. On the acceſ- 
ſion of Charles to the throne, he was appoint- 
ed treaſurer to the " ; and, dying with- 


7 
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out err aka ſucceeded | Ms his, de 

1 A Hall: ay of; Haury Hm Ela: another 
3 ſun of the old 4 John, and repreſentative of 
| a the county of 1 In the 0 laſt parliament 
_ of Fames I. He is painted in black hair, a 
great turn- over, abda letter in his hand. Here 
is alſo a pottrait of another brother, a captain 
oa man of war, in the fame dreſs: both of 
them good performance. 
Here, are, beſides, 51 more modern | 
Portraits; ſuch as of the two late dukes of 
Beaufort in their robes. A compoſition; with 
Charles duke of Beaufort leaning on the late Sir 
3 s ſhoulder, looking at the horſe degacy. 
This of Sir Wattin is che ange reſern- 
blance of him af any nd ng io 20) 
art on portraits of the late owner aß this'place, 
and his firſt lady, by Dahl. His full wig and 

dreſs give a very unjuſt idea of him. The 
faſhion is equally che misfottune of the artiſt 
and his employ er. Her fie ad 
A chree- quarters length of Sir Fob I den 
Ws with a full wig and cravat. The 
Aame whoſe. emen we hive before men- 


tioned. Jil etw Bros lan 
12 Two very finefulllengths wy Charles II. and 
Magee cloſe this ſhort liſt. A NA 4 , 


| On my return to Rhizvabon, | paſſed throu: 
1 | 2a turnpike towards Mrerbam. On 
2 1 digrelleck a little to the leſt, to viſit . 
| Garthen. Aa in this pariſh, called: the Garthen, 1.76. 

_ Gaer-ddin, ſeated on the ſummit of a hill com- 
1 manding a moſt extenſive view around, of the 
: "Ie Fine and fertile country of Maelor Gymraeg, or 
* | en. FAR Ne of Maiev. hte yr 4 
3 «279, | 292 07 29%1 Eng lifþ 


GARTEN, EA DD IN REXHAM. 
ö Jos” Maelor, moſtly flat and wooded. This 
contains about fohrsetes of groùnd, pro- 
tected in ſomę parts by ent in bthers with:two 
very ſtreng di kegand;decpraliches. :: Theſinner 
dike, is madę of looſe ſtones, with a wall of v 
3 tops: Within the area are ma- 


yeſtiges of at og the habitations of the 


old. polefors;: den the O fas and 
the af g dib. Fart of the turnpike road is 
formed. fer ia conſiderable-way! along che top 
of che firs, which-ſhews: irs prodigious ithick- 


neſs...: olg 2d ei wet laid s 
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I purſued. the tract of, H/er's dite to, Bag . Erddig. 


the elegant ſeat of Philip Torte, Ela; % place 
where gature has been layiſh of, — and 
improved; by the excellent taſte of the worthy 
eyneri> Twolttſevalcs bound his larids, Wa- 


tered, by, A pretty ſtream, and bordered, with 


=o, Along one: fide. of the bank 
runs. thendike ;; and at che end, between-the 
one les ee . 7 FR but 


very verge, is a wdunt that ſeems + to, have 
been a:dernier. reſort to the: garriſon, in caſe 
they had been beaten out of the former. 9 
compoſe what is called the Roman fort ; 


there are neither coins or any thing elſe to — E 


oat the co ende its haying been one. A 
fragment of wall cemented Wich mortar ls. all 
chat remains of this caſtelet. ; 


' WREXHAM lies at a ſmall diſtance ** this Wrexham: 


place. This town is the largeſt in North Wales, 
and the pariſh the moſt populous. It appears 
by the antient name to have been of Saxon ori- 


gin: being called Vhrigbieſpam. I can trace it 


no Wan e Kur the time in the laſt earl 
„2 Marren, 
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Tombs. 


. 'Wrtxn4am | 
Morea} — had a grant of it“. Zeland 
ſpeaks of it as a place where there were ſome 
merchants and good buckler- makers 7. The 

ariſh is at this time noted for a manufactory 

of inftruments of war; but altered for thoſe of 

8 inſtead of defence. Near the place is 
at EN for cannon, under the direc- 


inbde of the n ee 1 and con- 
ſiſts of a nave, two a and a chancel. 
Above the pillars is abundance of groteſque. 
carving, in ridicule of che regular clergy, and 
the female religious, abbeſſes and nans; and 


over che arches of the'naye, are many of the 
arms of the old Britiſh and Savon princes. The 


tombs are numerous. The moſt antient is of 


«knight all armed: at his feet is 4 dog, and 


wa ofid that a dragon, whoſe tail terminates in 

erpent 's head. On his ſhield is a lion ram- 
wah: Around is an inſcription ; but all I could 
make out was Hic ace. 4 
Hotel T. This has been dug up, and i is now 


rearedagainſt the ſteeple. 


That of Hugh Bello. vicar of Greeford, and 


afterwards biſhop of Bangor and of Cheſter, is 
the next. He lies in his robes recumbent, near 


wo co M ap was his requeſt” el to be interred 
[0 NIE 7&1 « n in 


4 


oh Dug Lal me oor tt + rin. v. 34 4. „ 
2 The letters are REH. for R.) EVEHIRE. | 


in the pariſh where he died. His death happen- 
ed at Berſe, near this town; in 1596. His fu 
neral was celebrated at Chefter, and his body 


depoliged here. - 

© Almoſt oppoſite to the prelate is a magnifi- 
cent monument, in memory of Mrs. Mary Mid- 
dleton of Chirk Caſtle *. She is repreſented riſ- 
ing out of her tomb in all the fulneſs of youth 
and beauty. She died a very withered old 
woman ; but I like the thought of the ſculptor, 
alluſive to the ſublime paſſage in the burial- ſer- 
ſervice: The trumpet ſhall ſound, and the dead 
ſhall be raiſed incorruptible, and we ſhall be chang- 
ed. Above is a ſhattered pyramid, and what 
might have been well excuſed,” the groſs re- 


agement de ions ati ur: 


the awakening call. 


In a corner of one aile is a ſmall but elegant 


monument of the Reverend Mr. Thomas Mid- 


dleton, and his wife Arabella Hacker, by Roubi- 


liac. Their faces are in profile on a medallion, 
with a curtain lightly hanging on one fide. 


Among the epitaphs are ſome to every taſte, 
That to a worthy uſher, my earlieſt inſtructor, 


in the ſchool of this town, merits preſervation, 


Febr. 28, 1743. obiit | 
Vir eruditus, affabilis - benevolus, ' 
Qui nil turpe vel in ſe admifit 


That 


9 She died April 8th 1747. aged 59•˙ 
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That in the chürch-yard, on Elhi Tale of 
Plas Gronow Efq; Mn GI an uncommon va- 
riety of fortune“: LIC TY = 


wy r 1 * OT OR INSET N . N 
Rel n ene 3 1 

. 1 0 N 2 
U — 

4 


13 . TU EEG 
In Africa travell'd, 15 Afia oF | 
- Where loti he liv'd and thriv'd; at 4 IN 


Much good, ſome ill, he did 3: ſo hope all's even, 
And that his ſoul, they! mercy's gone to r. P 


_ You that ſurvive, . and read. * 3 
| For this moſt certain exit to prepare | 2u9 1 Ig 
For only the athens of the juſt, ore! cl 9497 07 54; i it, 
Smell e bloſſom in the dad. * * 1891 71 
4 3 * r N Ke ren AN 40 * 


«as 


MVC DONT, & ab 29 da. 
of 755 following. the firſt-is;fimple;: the ſe- 
cond, what the Spectator calls light;obut-ner- 
vous; and the third informs, you, that the de- 
ceaſed had VE 'but hot: r he died. 6 mb. 


3 „ ENT E "+ LIVE ne . ny 19 ? ene 
o ann de * e in bs n 
* ok lies a chopchwar $20. 119 1 
„ A cho ce flower in tha arden ket 
„5 ee usr 


1 Who lived in good fame: 
4 | Being gone to his reſt, 1177 | 
5 . Withour doubt he is ble. tl ye 5 ter 


Died 10th of March 1671 


; | | 
F 1 


Here lies 3 interr'd beneath theſe ſtones, 
The beard, the fleſh, and eke the bones, 
Of Wrexham clerk, old Daniel . | 2668. 


5 4 7 an» 84 : 7 \ 
4 K — $4 þ = * 3 : y 
n . 4 
f f 5 ere 
* , 5 * - 
$ > 55 . : * 1 5 


| * He was interred Fuly 22d, 1721. He Safe on 

= the church the altar-piece, with the picture of the inſtitu- 

= tion of the ſacrament, which he brought from — alſo 
4 the piQure of _ David. 
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0 the ontfide of the church is gest variety 
of ludierous and groſs ſculpture. The ſteeple Steeple. 
is 2 fine tower, richly. ornamented on three 
aides with rows of ſaints placed in rich gothic 
niches. Among them is St. Giles, the patron 
ſaint of the church, with the hind which mira- 
culouſly. nouriſhed him in the deſert. At each 
corner is a light turret with a winding ſtair- 
caſe, twenty-four feet high: the whole height 
fs che Reer is a hundred and tare ys: 
EH. 8. 

Two caſvalties a. are accorded to have befalle: 
this building. The ſteeple was blown down: 
on St. Catharine's day, 1331 ; and the church. 
was burnt about the year 1457. In order to 
rebuild it, an. indulgence: 4 forty days, for 
five years, was e to a contribu tor to 
ſo pious a work. 

The church is 4 iti Some me - 
propriation, belonging to the abbey of Valle 
Crucis; but on a diſpute between Anian the 
ſecond, biſhop of St. Aſaph, was reſtored to 
the ſee ®. This great cure is affiſted by twW0ʃõD 
chapels; Minera, or Mun glawadd, the Mine 
upon the diteb, from that of u running by it; 
this is a rich mineral tract, in the mountainous 
part of the pariſh. The other chapel is that of 


Perſe, or * Berſham, 'Aa recent neee | > 2 


w * 


* 1 ta 1 
n 535 
* 
* 


* see 69 account of alle Crain in a the Aer pro- 
greſs of this work. 


296 WREX HAM. 
The free- ſchool is endowed with ten pounds 
a year, paid by the mayor of Cheſter, being 
the bequeſt of Valentine Broughton, alderman 
| of that city, for the inſtruction of twelve boys. 
Mines. The weſtern part of this pariſh is hilly and 
mineral. Part of the mines on the waſte are 
the property of lord Greſvenour, and ſome be- 
long to the corporation of Cheſter. Brombrough, 
another townſhip on the heights, produces coal. 
In this place the inhabitants of Holt had, by 
the charter granted to them in 1410, by Tho- 
mas earl of Arundel, the liberty of digging for 
turf and coals. The far greater part of the 
pariſh is either flat, or compoſed of gentle riſ- 
ings, extremely fertile and pleaſant,” inhabited 
by a numerous gentry, who ſtill- preſerve the 
character left of their predeceſſors, by honeſt 
. Churchyard, the ſimple ſwan of the reign of 
Elizabeth. E . | K* a SE $59 . a+ 


* 


„ 
pit] 3 


That dayly ſeede the hungrieattheir doore: | | 1 
In any ſoy le where gentlemen are found, - 


Some houſe is kept. and bountiedoth abound, = 


From Wrexham I made an excurſing to Gre 

Acton. ford, and on my road called at Aton, the ſeat 
of my good friend Ellis Tung Eſq. This place 

was formerly the property of the Fefferies, a 

race that, after running uncontaminated from 

an antient ſtock; ; had the diſgrace of producing 

Chancel- in the laſt century George Jeffries chancellor 
lor Jeſfe- of England; a man of firſt-rate abilities in his 
„ profeſſion, but of a heart ſubſervient to the 
worſt of actions. His prong is à fine full- 
length, in the robes of his office, painted by 

es SITES TS, „ IM Tf Sidd. * 0558S 263 Sir 


CHANCELLOR: JETTIERAIES. + 
Sir. Godfrey: Kneller *. Charles II. ſat to this 


great painter; who ſuryived to draw George I. 


and to receive from him the dignity of baroner. 


Jefferies was ſixth ſon of John Fefferies, and 


daughter to Sir Thomas Ireland of 


a good portrait of the old gentleman, in black, 


gtting: it was drawn in the 8 ad year of his age, 


in 1690. George had the common ſchool edu- 


mediately in the inner temple, where he was 

chiefly ſupported by his grand- mother. 
He was never regularly called to the bar. 

The accident of the plague in the neighbour- 


hood of London firſt introduced him into his 


ſſion; for, in 1666, he put on a.law-gown, 
and pleading at the King fon aſſizes, where few 
counſel choſe to attend, he from that time 


acted without any notice being taken of his 


obtruſion. About this time, he made clan- 


deſtine addreſſes to the daughter of a wealthy 
merchant; in which he was aſſiſted by a Fang 


lady, and daughter of a clergyman. The a 
fair was diſcovered, and the confidante turned 
out of doors. Fefferies, with a generoſity un- 
known to him in his mul perous days, took pi- 
and married her. She proved an excellent 


wife, and lived to ſee him lord chief juſtice of 


England. On her death he married the widow 
of Mr. Jones of Montgomeryſbire, and daughter 
to Sir 7. bomas Blodworth. 


- 


* Here is another ane fall length of his brother Sir 


Thomas, in a full wig and long cloak, with the croſs of 
ſome religious order, 


— near Warrington. Here is preſerved. 


cation of the country, from which he was re- 


moved to that of Weſtminſter. He never: had 
an academic education, but was placed im- 


His 
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Gresford. 


CHANCELLOR” JETTERIESs. GRESFORD. 
- His firſt preferment from the oburt was that 


of 4 Welſd judge. In 1680, he was made chief 


Juſtice of Cheſter. After this, he-rofe with: 

reat rapidity ;"and, as is welt known; feld as 
uddenly. His conduct, as chancellor, was up- 
2 and able; as a politician, unreſtrained 
by any principle; devoted to the worſt mea - 
ſures of an infatuated court. He was extreme - 
ly given to the bottle; and paid ſo little reſpect 


to his character, that one day having drank ta 


exceſs with the lord treaſurer and others, they 
were going to ſtrip, and get upon a fign-poſt 
to drink the king's health, had not they been 
prevented“. He died ſoon aſter this commit 
ment, either from hard-drinking or a braken 
heart, and ſo was erer from the infamy of 


Fabner execution > e brood 


' GresrorD or croel. herdu, the road f the | 


crofs, lies about two miles further. The church 
is ſeated on the brow of a lofty eminence, over 


a beautiful little valley, whoſe ends opens into 


Church. 


the vaſt expanſe of the vale royal of Cheſhire; 
and exhibits a view of uncommon: elegance. 


The church is extremely handſome ; but leſs 
ornamented than that of Mrerbam, though huilt 
in the ſame reign. On the top of the tower 
are images of the apoſtles: On one ſide, ina 


niche, is another of Henry VII. The neat re- 


paration of the inſide, is owing to the direction 
and excellent judgment of he G Mr. 


Newcome, the Pe reſent Vicar. 
Re Here 


1 1 


Kereſtys Memoirs, 23 1. 
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Fee are two antient monuments; one, much Tombs. 
hid by -4 pew; à flat ſtone; with a ſhield and 
other ſculpture. The arms on the ſnield are 
three thullets on a bend. Theſe ſhew the de- 
ceaſed to have been one of tlie later poſterity of 
Itbel ap Eadnyfed, whoſe father had the townſhips 
of Gerd and Allington beſtowed on him bor 
ſervices done to Bleddyn ap Cynvyn, in the wars 
againſt the Eugliſb. Itbel inherited alſo Lleprog 
Vazor, Lleprog V erban, and Trefuant in Engle- 
field. N of his rer en were buried 
here 

In Tack Bork ike i a rombe of : a Furrer Fn 
ed in mail. On his ſhield is a lion rampant; 
and round the verge, Hie jacet Maboe x 
LiewEEYN' Ap Gruee. He was of Eyton, 
Erliſbam, and Rbiwabon. H e wh buried on St. 

 Matthias's day, 1331. 

Here are, beſides, tome court MATION The Tre- 
of the Trevors of Trevalyn.. The firſt is of Joby or. 
Trevor, Eſq; placed in armour, ina reclining 
poſture, with an inſcription'in Weſſb on a tablet, 
concealing half his body, It ſignifies; that he 
died in London in Junt 1589; and that his ſon, 

Sir Richard, cauſed his bones to GE removed to 
7 PD 991929 950 

Sir Ricnarp erected kis own monument in 
1638, in the goth year of his age, repreſenting 3 
bimſelf in armour kneeling: and his wife Ca- . 2 
therine, daughter of Robert Puleſton' Eſq; of 1 
Emral, by him. The inſcription informs us, 
that it was chiefly in memory of his lady, that 
he cauſed this memorial to be erected. He 

ſerved 


GR RES VT ORD. 


ſerved many years in the Jriſb wars; was go- 


vernor of Newry, and the counties of Down 


and Armagh; council of the marches, and vice. 


admiral of North Wales; and lived (as he tells 


5 us) to ſee his children's children's children. 
There is another monument to his lady, 


who is placed kneeling with her five daugh- 
tem. 

At their nei ;hbouring ſeat of 7. revalyn, is a 
ſingular portrait of Sir Richard, dreſſed in black. 
Above hang his arms, with the words 8 tben: 


beneath are ſome medicines, and Now thus: 


alluſive to his former and preſent ſtate. _ 
At the extremity of the lofty ſlope that im- 
ds over the plains, and affords an almoſt 

— eſs view to the north and north-eaſt, is 


2 field, called the Roffs, that form- = 


in old times, a ftrong Britiſh poſt. It is 
defended by three ſtrong dikes and foſſes, cut 


acroſs the narrow iſthmus that connects it to 


higher parts of the pariſh. On two ſides it is 
inacceſſible by reaſon of the ſteepneſs of the de- 


clivity; and on the fourth, which fronts Cheſbire, 


and is of eaſier aſcent, had been protected by 


two or three other ditches, now almoſt levelled 


by the plough. In one corner of this poſt is 
a vaſt exploratory mount. This ſeems to have 
been an important ſtation; an outguard to 
our country againſt invaders; which made an 
artificial elevation quite neceſſary, in order to 
obſerve the mations of an enemy. _ 
It lies, I think, in the manor of Merford; | 


which, with that of Horſely, was, by act of par- 
| lament, in the reign of Henry VIII. flung into 


the county of Flint; but whether they extend 
5 to 


Or Owen GirkDwk 3or 


to the pariſh of Hope. in Flintſhire, or are ſur- 
rounded by Denbighſhire, 1 am uncertain. _ 

From hence I returned by the ſame road to 
my quarters at Llangollen. 

In the morning I took a ride to view the 
country that Iies to the ſouth-weſt. The road 
lay on the ſame ſide of the river with the town: 
I kept aſcending a hill cloathed in many parts 
with birch. From the ſummit was a moſt ele- 

nt view; one way, of the antient caſtle on 
Its conic hill, and the mural ranges of the Gl;/- 
ſeg rocks in various tiers behind. Beneath, 
on the other ſide, lies the houſe of Llandyfilio, Landy 
the ſeat of Thomas Jones Eſq; in a pretty vale, lio. 
watered by the Dee, that winds along the bot- 
tom, after paſſing between two rocky promon- 
tories, that barely give it a channel. 

The church is dedicated to St. Tyfilio, prince Church. 
of Powys, ſon of Brochwel Tjgithrog, by Ard- 
dun Benaſgell, or Arddun with he winged head, 
daughter of St. Pabo poſt Prydain, & the pile © i 
lar of Britain. This pariſh is in the hundred 
of Yatt; which contains, beſides thoſe of Yale. 
Bryn Eglys, Llandegla, ce and Llan- 
Verres. 

. a deſcent of no great length, enter 


bf * ERION ET n 8 H 1 R „ | 


into "We portion for ever to be Aiftioguithed i in 
the Welſb annals, on account of the hero it 
produced, who made ſuch a figure in the be- 


ginning of the fifteenth century. This tract 
was 


— S . l * r 
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7” - was antiently a comot in the kingdom of Math- 
Glyn- raval, or Powys; and ſtill retains its 1 8 1 
t 


durduy. tle Glyn-dwrdwy,.or th toe Yaller of. the 
ES. 


extends about ſeven mi 12 length; is narrow, 
fertile in graſs, bounded by lofty hills, often 
cloathed with trees; and liel in in 7 — ariſhes of 


Llangollen, Liang Mis, Leer fed and on 


wen. 
This tract once keloaged't to the lords of Dinas 

Bran. After the murder of the two. el eldeſt. ſon 
of CHD ap. Madoc ps laſt. lord, the. ca 
Warren, who had uſurped the ae 
et appears. to have been ſeized 3 Ip 
- morſe for his crime; and, inſtead of removing 
_ the other object of his fear, as a Mach; 91 
politician would have done, procm 

; Edward I. a grant of this tract to G 


third. brother to the 8 
©" Rhudlayd the 1 ah of. 0 Fein 1282 ® l 
o. Giyn- OWEN was fourth in deſcent from 7905 + nohle- 
dwr, his man. His father's name. was Gh ea; 


1 90 his mother's, Elena, 0 8.50 e and from 


whom he afterwards claimed the 


Wales. She was eldeſt daughter of. The — ap 


Llewelyn ap Owen, by his wife Elinor Goch, or 


Elinor the red, daughter and heireſs to Cathe- 


rine, one of the Segen, of Lewelyn laſt prince 
of Males, and wife to Philip ap Ivor of [/coed. 
She probably was married befbne the death of 


her father, otherwiſe the jealouſy of Edward, 


about the ſucceſſion to the 540 ould 
have made her ſhare the fate of her 1 
lian; who, perforce, took the i the con- 


vent of ac alede F 


. 
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, Writers vary in the account af the day of the Birth. 
birth of Glyndwr; One manuſcript fies it on 

the a8th of May, 1354; that preſerved by Lemis 
Queen; places Bevan: five. years earlier; for 

che yeat 11349 ſays h e; Was diſtinguiſhed 

the firſt; appearance of: the; peſtilence in Wake, 
ah ts. the; birth of Ouen Ghnd u. 


3 


1 | phenomenon, that I 
vture cglehrity, or the-happinels or mi- 
15 pron were to bring upon their . 1 55 
haſt 38 ptobaltlecthart their; courſe-is., fin) 
'befoxe ſuperſtition invents the,tale, and ad: © 
it ton theit pa:  Holinhed relates onę on 
this. occaſions; eorreſpondent-ta-a blemiſh we 
cquld wiſh t9:6leat the, character of our coun- 
trymaniſromo His cruelty; was foretold at his 
nativity, by che: marvellous accident. of his fa- 
ther's gy ſtanding that night 
in thorffnbies 1 eir bellies in blood. 
Shekipatriwomits. chix 9 1 hut, in 
his Miritect ghatacter of; Oten, puts theſe beau- 
tiful-lines;istdibis tnouth;-fingly [deſcriptive of 
the yaimriglary ad duperſiitian of FRY Eri- 
tifb chien 2EW = Id 381 920 n 
20 22018 m DAN 1 t 1 am ln wo ho 10450 517 
719d Sus eis td 2d3 c: II. 203 
ol A Ik 112 bniatyy' 8 IA 112 
* The front of Araw'n, . —— ſiery . Kues 


Wo Soatfxa e \and. the er 2 
Yrs angely e 1 7 the fri hte iy gh * X 
5 have mark'd me et hy + 2e 


3 courſes f my life do hw,” 1 51085 af 
I am not in the roll of common men. 


% 
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His bard, Jolo Goeb, gives him incenſe off 
2 far ſuperior kind: and 1 ſear "the p oet's a 


the borders of dengel for, in his Cowydd 


2 Seren, or Poem of the ſtar, he deſeribes three 
ared to mark three great events; for, 


to the ſtar which foretold the birth of our S- 
Vviobx, he adds another which preſaged that of 


— * and a third which marked the grea 
deeds of  Ghnawr, in 1402, the i of 


BEER ory “. Ao, gd 07 919% 
* appears to have had a beta eduratich. 
His ambition overcame the prejudices of his 
country againſt the Eugliſb; and determined 
him to ſee refertnent among them. He en- 
tered himſelf in the inns of court; and ſtudied 
there, till he became a barriſter. It is pro- 
bable, chat he quitted his profeſſion:; for we 
find) that he was appointed /curr er, or ſquire 
he body to Richard MH. whois fortunes he 
followed ts the laſt; was taken with him in 
Flint caſtle; and When the king's houſhold 
was diſſolved, retired; with full reſentment of 
his fovereign's "wrongs; to his patrimony in 
Wales. I judge that he was knighted before 
the depoſal of his maſter; for I find him among 
the witneſſes in the celebrated cauſe between 


Sir Richard le Scrope and Sir Robert le Greſve- 


nour, about a coat of arms, under the title of 
Sir Owen de Glendore. His brother alſo ap- 
pears there by the name of Tuder de Clendore. 


The cauſe laſted three ears AE: ended in 


1389 me e 59 PSIG 53 (34 
| p Joro 


3 I 


21 8 7 Seren, a Ymddangoſes mis ds, |. A. 


1402, T Collin''s ON” vii. 507. 
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Joe Goc, the celebrated poet of this pe- His houſe. 


riod, reſided here for ſome. 2885 He came 
on a preſſing invitation. from . Owens - who, 

knowing the mighty influence of this order 3 
men over the antient Britons, made his houſe, 
as Jolo fays, a ſanctuary for bards. He made 
them the inſtruments of his future gperationg, 
and to prepare the minds of the people againſt 
the time of his intended inſurrection. From 
Jolo I borrow the deſcription of the ſeat of the 
chieftain, when it was in full ſplendor. He 
compares it, in point of magnificenge, to Yeſt- 
minſter abby ; and informs us, that it had a 
guie-houls, d Was: ſurrounded with a 
moat. 

That within were [ing balls, each e 
with a wardrobe; I imagine, filled with the 
cloaths of his retainers, according. to * aut 
tom of thoſe days. 

Near the houſe, on a e bin was a 
wooden houſe, ſupported on poſts, and cover- 
ed with tiles. It contained four apartments, 
each ſubdivided into be 1 to lodge 
the gueſts. 

Here was a church j in form of a croſs, with 
ſeveral chapels. 


The ſeat was ſurrounded with every conve- 


niency for good living; and every ſupport to 


hoſpitality : a park, warren, and pigeon-houſe ; 


a mill, orchard, and vineyard; and fiſh-pond, 
filled with pike and gwyniads. The lait' in- 
troduced from: the lake at * 


X A heronry, 


* * | 


3 2 i. 
G ” 
* + % ; 


Moder. heronry, which was a concomitant to the 
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best of every great man, ſupplied him and his 

gueſts with game for the ſport of falconry. 
A place tin remains, that retains the name 

of his park. It extends about a mile or two 


| beyond the ſite of his houſe, on ale left-hand 


be the valley. 

The veſtiges of the houſe are ſmall. The 
dat is very apparent: the meaſurement of 
the area it incloſed, is forty- ſix paces by twen- 
ty-ſix.' There is the appearance of a wall on 


the outſide, which was continued to the top of 


a great mount, on which ſtood the wooden- 


houſe. On the other ſide, but at a greater 


diſtance, I had paſſed by another mount of 
the ſame kind, called Hendom ; which proba 


bly might have, had formerly a building ſimi- 


lar to that deſcribed by the bard. This, per- 
haps, was the ſtation of a guard, to prevent 
ſurprize or inſult from the Exgliſb fide. He 


had much to apprehend from the neighbour- 
ing fortreſs of Dinas Bran, and its ndages, 


poſſeſſed by the earl of Arundel, a ſtrenuous 
ſupporter of the houſe of 7 9:6" yg e 
The bard ſpeaks feelingly of the wine, the 


ale, the braget, and the white-bread ; nor does 
he forget the kitchen; nor the important officer 
the cook ; whole life (when in the royal ſer- 
vice) was eſtimated by our laws at a hundred 


and twenty-ſix cow s. Such was the hoſpita- 
lity of this houſe, that the place of porter was 
uſeleſs; nor were locks or bolts khown. To 


ſum up all, no one could be hungry or dry in 


Sycharth, the name of the place. | 
| | The 


* Leges Wallice. 
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The bard pays all due praiſe to the lady of 
the houſe, and her offspring. 


f 


_ * 


A Gavraig, orau o'er gwrageddz. Wife. 
SGwynn > oy, O'1 N „„ | 
Merch eglur, Llin marchawglyw, 8 
Urddol, hael, o reiol ry. 
A'i blant, a ddeuant bob ddau 
Nythod teg o bennaethau! | _ 


His wife, the beſt of wives! 
HFlappy am I in her wine and metheglin. 
Eminent woman of a knightly family. 
Honourable, beneficent; / noble. 
His children come in pairs 
A beautiful neſt of chieftains. Ls 
The lady whom he thus celebrates, was 
Margaret daughter of Sir David Hanmer of 
Hanmer, in the county of Fx, one of the jul- 
tices of the king's bench, by appointment of 
Richard II. in 1383, and knighted by him in 
1387 *. Her nuptials were previous to her 
father's promotion ; for it is certain that ſome 
of the daughters were married, and his ſons Children. 


E grown to men's eſtate, before Glyndwr appear- 
| ed in arms in the year 1400. They allowea 
| him into the field, and commanded under him. 


It is probable that moſt of them fell gloriouſly 


i in battle. Mr. Brown Willis, indeed, ſays, 
8 that on their father's death they fled into Ire- 
land; that one of them ſettled in Dublin, and 
X 2 took | 
: | 


* Collins's Baronet. 1720. ii. p. 235. 


/ 
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took the name of Baulf *, or the ſtrong; and 


was anceſtor to a reputable family in that city. 


He matched his daughters into conſiderable 


families. 


His eldeſt, Jebel, to Adam or Adde ap Jour- 


Wer th Dau. 

His ſecond, Elizabeth, or as * bs Alicia, 
was married to Sir Jobs Scudamore of Ewyas, 
and Holm-Lacy, in the county of Hereford. 

Joxzr, to Jobn Crofts of Croft Caſtle, in the 
ſame county. 

Lord GREY of Ruthyn took, through paint. 
ſity, Jane, after he was made priſoner by her 
father, who forced him into the alliance, 

His youngeſt daughter, Margaret, was mar- 


ried to Roger Monnington of Monnington, in the 


county of Hereford, towards the borders of 
| Brecknockſhire. The eſtate ſtill continues in 
the name and family. I have had the pleaſure 
of ſeeing at my Boule two ladies, qwners of the 
Bonds direct deſcendants from the ere of 
naWwWr. 
"Wis illegitimate iſſue were, his 10 Fevan ; 
a daughter, married into the houſe of Gwer- 
nan; another, named Myfanwy, to Llewelyn 
A Alla of Trefor; and Gwenllian, to Philip ap 


ys of St. Harmon in Radnorſhire. #4 

n GLyn CoTar, a bard of the time of 
Henry VI. ſpeaks in e terms of her father 
Chnder : 9 


e Thad lee 1 ha 
A holl Gymru fu'n ei 


0 


: Her father was a potent prince. All * was in his 


council.“ 
1 muſt 


+ Hiſt. of St. 4/aph Cathedral, 61. 


r 
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I muſt nat omit notice of a miſtake of the 
Eugliſb hiſtorians, who! mention the marriage 
of another daughter of (Glyndwr! to EA 
e004 of March. This, they aſſert, was alſo ef- 


399 


feed hy force, after the earl became his pri- 


ſoner: but it does not appear that he ever wes 


Glyndepr's:captiye ; or that March had any other 


wife than Anne , daughter to Edmund carl of 


Stafford; beſides, the Wap biltories are trral- 
ly ſilent on that head. A 29101 


Such was the ſtate of. the domeſtic affairs of | 


Glyndwr at the change of goverament in 1399. 
His reſentment: — the uſurper was whet- 
ted by wrongs public and private: by the mu- 
der of the unhappy Richard, to whom he Was 
ſtrongly attached by being a perſonal favourite: 
and by che ſtrong partiality the Mealſs had for 


uw late king. 


la the yery firſt year 1 he 
experienced the frowus of the court, Reginald © 
lord Grey of -Ruthyn; taking advantage of the c 
ſal of Richard, inſtantly ſeized on a; cer: 
rain, common, called Crog/eu, which Ghynadtur, 
in a former reign, had recovered from him by 


courſe of law. Omen ſought juſtice without 


having recourſe to violenee he laid his caſe. 


a 
Grey 


before parliament ; but his ſuit as ines | 


without redreſs. 


This inſult Was m de by acorbet: 5 | 


ry. When Henry went on his expedition againſt 


the Scots; Owen was to have been ſummoned, 
among other barons, to attend the king with 
his vaſſals. The: writ for that purpoſe was de- 


livered to Reginald t, who deſignedly cg: 


| = mn 18 n che time was re * 


and 


3 Vincent's Diſcoverie, G. 329. 
7 Vita Ricardi, ii. 171. 
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and it became impoſſible for him to obey. 
Reginald returned to the king, and miſrepre- 
ſented the "abſence of Owen as an act of wilful 
diſobedience; and, by this piece of treachery, 
took poſſeſſion of all his ond; and on this, un- 
der pretenee of forfeiture, invaded ſuch parts 
of Ghndrwr's "eſtates - as bay tgp to = 
own.” 9 ane 33G} 

The danger r diving i into pern mea- 
ſures a perſon of his intereſt, ſpirir, and abili- 
ties, was foreſeen by John Trevor biſhop of St. 
Aſaph, who adviſed more temperate! proceed- 
ings; that Owen was by no means a deſpicable 
enemy; and that the Welſb would certainly be 
provoked into a general inſurrection. His ad- 
vice was rejected, and he was told there could 
4. no fear about ſuch a e rab-- 

le *. net 9181 11501; 


Aſſerts his It does not appear that Ghndwr, till this 


claim to 
Wales. 


period, had any ſettled inge of flinging off 
the Engliſb yoke. Ambition now nk in, 

and” fined with: his revenge. He frevolved in 
his mind his on genealogy: he derived him- 
ſelf from the antient race of Briniſb princes; 
and, apparently laying aſide all ſenſe "of pri- 
vate wrong, made open claim to the chrone of 
Wales. To encourage his countrymen, ſtrong- 
ly attached to the prophecies of antient times, 
he reminded them of thoſe of Merlin and other 
ſages. His bards ſet before them the great 
qualities of their leader; and taught them 
to expect from his valour and conduct, 


N 


the freedom of antient Britous from che: 


galling weight of the Saxon yoke; His chief 
bard, G Hud Liwyd, after regretting his ab- 


ſence, chaunts his praiſe, and Ss - the 


5 ſucceſs 
* Leland's Collect. i. 310. 


ſucceſs of the war, The e or poem: 
begins thus in che original: 


The reader will recejye it agreeably Pers 
phraſed 10 a _ of FRY 3. 
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| Carmine! $ princely.oa te, "hail 1. | 
Of Gryfydd tay 's noble blood ! ! 


8 G4 hadwr reat and good 1; 
Lord of Deorduy? 8 le Prod 7 
Warlike, high born Oapain, bail! 
Dæurdruy, whoſe wide - ſpreading . 
— Gynthia's 2 beams, 
om led me to thy bower ; 

| *. in an ng uarded hour ! | 
For high in blood, Britiſh co hot, 
My awful diſtance I fo 
But ſoon my generous if forgave 
* * = * of his aer 


1 
* DU 


- 
: 
1 1 "a... 
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But leave me not, illuſtrious — ! 
. peaceful bow'r, and hoſpitable board, 
Are ill exchang'd for ſcenes of war, 

Tho Henry calls thee from afar. 

Ws: prayers, my tears were vain; 

on like lightning to the hoſtile plain. 
While with remorſe, regret, and voy. 
Po the + god-like hero go ; 


1 ſaw, 


* 


3 of Gen Gr vv 


3 I w, with telling heat. 

5 The golden 9 6; l 
His glorious image in my mind 
we Was all that Owvarin left behind. 
Wild with deſpair, and. woe-be gone, 0 


Tl hy faithful bard is left lee, 
To ſigh, to ys to Stoan 


EPR” 1 4+ + 

* #4, 2 F 4 \ þ 

_ « ö + 
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Thy ſweet e ever dear, 
Thy name, ſtill uſher'd by a tear, 
My inward anguiſh ſpeak ; 
| How could'ft thou, cruel Owain, go, ; 
And leave“ the bitter fireams to flow 
| Down Gryfyud's furrow'd cheek ? 
1 1 heard 2 4 prpaiehſ 
| With extaſy' I heard thy name 
Loud echo%& by the — of War, 
1 ſpoke thee brave; and void of fear; 
Vet of @ peritte/heart-poſſeſy*d; - 
That bled within thy generous breaſt, 


Wide &er the — cnn ſee 
© Ths W Rhty- 

701 .yool0 ni ngid 
10 gt L=onnkth lt wa 754 | 
- $Y/2YW? 11040 dee a. gbd t 
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Sal with ee omens 1 thou ght, 
And do thy injur'd country right ! 
Like wel Pendrago # * ſhalt ow ſoar, 
Wo de the dino of. * roar, 

What 

633220 10k b* fit 31K 

® The « omen Alndad ares a ur d Kery dragon; 
which, according to the interpretation of Merking predicted 
the reign. of Ur AR, afterwards ſurnamed Pru- Dragon, 
from having cauſed two golden dragons to be made, one of 
which he etre the cathedral of M inchaſter, the other 


he carried along with him in his wars; or, what is more 


likely, wore by way of creſt on his hemlet. His ſon Ar- 
thuy adopted the ſame. Vide 7e Frey of Monmouth, 254, 
2 5 7» 283. 
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| What time his vengeful ſteel he drew 
His brother's Kran eur to renew, 
And vindicate his wrongs; 
His gallant actions ſtill are told 
* outhful bards, by Druids old. 
"And e * $ a 


111 1 5 
5 


On ſea, on land, thou ſtill didſt brave 
The dangerous cliff and rapid wave; 
Like Urien, who ſubdu'd the knight, | 


And thefell dragon put to flight. 


Von moſs- fount beſide; 
The „ bla "4 wich but the = 
The n, 'd with human 

| ont ee eg 
Before his ſword the mighty fled: 
But now he's number'd with . 
Oh! may his great example fire 
My noble patron to aſpire 
To deeds hke his! imperuous 
And bid the Saxon ſquadrons dib: 
So ſhall thy laurel'd bard — 5 
Thy praiſe, in never-dyin — 1 
Shall ſing the proweſs of y ford, 

Beloved and vicrorious ford 


— 


== 


In future times thy FOR: name 

— emulate brave Lies fame! 
NN numerous foe, . 

Vl didſt deal th* unequal blow. 


* ow terrible thy aſhen ſpear, 
a oak the braveſt hearr with fear 


Yon 
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Von hoſtile towers beneath! ! 
More horrid than the Ii htning* | comgy 
Y 


Flaſh'd the red meteors from ance, 


The harhinger of death, 
Dire, and more dire, the conflict grew ; ; 
Thouſands before thy preſence flew; 
While borne in thy tinmphil car, 
Majeſtic as the god of war, 
Midſt charging hoſts unmov'd you ſtood, 
Or waded thro! a fea o blood. 


* * * 
4 
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Immortal 3 ſhall be TT need,” 


Due to every glorious de 
Which- As annals ſhall record, 
Beloved and victorious lord ! __. * 
Grace, wiſdom, valour, all are Gabe, : 
Oævain Glyndaurdauy divine 75 
Meet emblem of a-two-edg'd ſword, 


Dreaded in war, in peace ador'd ! 


Steer thy ſwift ſh 7 to. Albion s coaſt, 


* with 8 martial hoaſt. 
ak robes are white as 1 ſnow, 
virtue ſmiles upon thy Wy 3; 
But terrible in war thou art, A 
And ſwift and certain is the dart 5 5 
Thou hurleſt at a Seren 8 . 


TY "Fd 


Obedient to > thy mighty name: bi nix 
Death, in the van, with ample ide, 


Hew d these a paſſage __ and wide. 


Stubborn 


ms. << OY alk » 
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Stubborn as fteel, thy nervous het £02 

Wich more than mortal ſtrength's poſſeſs' a; Fr 
And every excellence belongs 
5 the bright wes: of our . > | 
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© Strikes 18 FI his ye 3 bards &< 
The ſong of trium wp, Gan „ 
An hero's toils. Let Henry weer 
His) warriors wrapt in everlaſting ſleep; ; 
':-© Succeſs and victory are thin 
_ Owain Glyndwrdwy divine 
Domigion ? honour, gen Trad 
Attend upon thy vigorous da 
And, when thy evening ſun is e | £ 
- ig grateful Cambria ne er forget 4210 
5 noontide blaze; but on thy comb. : 
Never 0 h N 5 


* 
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He frſt dl in arms in 1 e of: A 
the year 1400. He naturally directed his at- in arms. 
tack againſt the lands of his enemy lord Grey; 
and immediately recovered what he had unjuſt- 
ly been diſpoſſeſſed of, during the abſence of 
the former. As ſoon as the news reached Hen- 
ry, he ſent lord Talbot and lord Grey to re- 
duce him. They arrived with ſuch ſpeed, that 
they ſurrounded his houſe before he had any 
notice; but he had the good fortune to eſcape 
into the woods. He immediately raiſed a 
er pr, band of men; and, after cauſing 

imſelf to be proclaimed prince of Wales, on 
the 20th of — e plundered, Burns 


and burns to 4 oe wn of 1 Ruthyn. 
vg r 


n 
- 


316. 


gainſt 


dim. 
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at the time a fair was held there. After which 
he retired to his faſtneſſes among the moun- 
tains. One, I imagine to have been, the great 
ſtrength, ſurrounded by a vaſt rampart of 
ſtones, near Corwen, called Caer Dreryn. 


ſome of the moll and off uy 97781 delt away 
with him; at length ſet them at liberty, and 
made reſtitution to the monaſtery; but peo- 
pled it again with Eagliſe religious. The 


monks of Llanvaes had been Franciſcans; an 


order who were firm adherents to the late 
prince; and who, in general, were ſuſpected of 


promoting the inſur etion of Glyndwr, and 


even of inviting him to invade England. This 
occaſioned à proſecution of them, and ſeveral f 


were executed on that account... Their intelli- 
2 with Glyndwr is very evident from the 


avour he ſhewed the order on the taking of 
Cardiff; in the year 1402; when he burnt the 


whole town, exceptiog the ſtreet injubiccd by 


the Pranciſcans 1. 197; 
The king returned ut effo&ing any ma- 


terial action; för, on his approach, 2 7771 re- 


tired among the Szowgden hills l. e 
The proclamation for aſſembläng the 1 

for this expedition, was dated on the 1th of 

September, from Northampton, and addreſſed to 


* N of EE 28 TS and 
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eight other counties; in which all perſons capa- 
ble of bearing arms, within their juriſdiction, 
were directed to array themſelves, and be rea- 
dy to march to ſuch place as his majeſty direc- 
ted; who acquaints the lieutenants, that he 
ſhould he at Coventry on his road to Wales the 
Monday following *. | | 

On the; ſame-day he iſſued out an order to chew. 
the bailiffs and good people of Shrew/bury,. to bury ſe- 
take proper ſteps. to ſecure that important. cured by 
place; and that they oblige all the Welfs reſi- Henry. 
dent in the town, to give ſecurity for their 
loyal behaviour; and in caſe of refuſal, to 
commit them to priſon ff. 

On the eighth of November in the ſame year, wy, 
he made a grant of all the eſtates of Glyndwr, grants 
in North and South Wales, to his brother John Owen's. 
earl of Somer/et ; an act as weak as it was ir- * 1 
ritating: for Owen was ſo far from being in any of Somer- 
danger of being diſpoſſeſſed of them, that at ſet; 
this very time he was growing more powerful 
by the acceſſion of new forces. It is remark- 
able, that his revenue in money at this period 
did not exceed three hundred marks; which 
ſhewed that his rents in kind muſt have been | 
"RY „„ c ER | 
But the laſt public act of this year was con- and opens 
ciliating. The king made one endeavour to 88 | 
bring back the ell to their allegiance by fair 
means; and for that end iſſued a proclamati- 
on, on the zoth of November, offering to take 
under his protection all that would reſort to the 
city of Cheſter, and there make their ſubmiſſi- p, 
on to his ſon + Henry prince of Wales; after vlinry 
which they ſhould be at liberty to return to frſt ap- 
| | their pears. 


* Rymer's Fœdera, viii. 159. , + Idem, 160. 
$ Idem, 163. . 
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their reſpective homes v. Henry was at that 
time but twelve years of age; ſo early was he 

=. inittated into ſtate affairs; ſo early appeared 
F thoſe ſparks of genius, which ſhone afterwards 
| 22 =: 2 f£vpos of :; + 

Owen he firſt half of this year paſſed without any 

augments memorable action. Owen was buſied in aug- 

3 menting his forces; he made conſiderable le- 
vies in Wales; and received continual addition 
to his ſtrength, by the great reſort of his coun- 
trymen of all orders, who had gone into Eng- 
land for the ſake of education, or to gain a 
Livelihood by different occupations. 

| State of The ſtate of Henry's affairs, in reſpect to the 
| — fi European monarchs, the badneſs of his title to 
= ind the crown of England, and the repentance of ſeve- 


| this time. | e 25 
| ral of the great men for their diſloyalty to their 
. * Jate prince, were circumſtances highly in fa- 


2 CERT ATT OT. 
ChARLES VI. of France, father-in-law to the 
unhappy Richard,. prepared to revenge his de- 
poſal and murder. The confuſion of his own 

3 affairs, luckily for Henry, prevented the refent- 
= ment of the. French monarch. He contented 

himſelf with receiving back his daughter 1/abel, 

and her paraphernalia : and Henry gladly re- 
newed a truce with him for thirty years. 

The Scots taking advantage of his ſituation, 
threatened him with invaſion. - This made it 
dangerous for him to engage in a diſtant war, 
and obliged him to continue for a conſiderable 

time in the central parts of his dominion, 5 

875 r 50 eee 


* Rymer, viii. 167. 
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act according to the neceſſity of events ITß?!?n;n 
reſpect to the Welſb, he contented himſelf with 
iſſuing out pardons *, (at the inſtanceof prince 
Henry,) to all that had appeared in arms in the 
counties of Caernarvon, Angleſey, and Flint, and 
the people of : Denbigh and Merioneth; to the Henry of- 
inhabitants of Chirkland, Bromfield, and Tale; fers new 
to the hundred of Ofweftry; and to thoſe of Pardons. 
Elleſmere and Whittington; which I find were 
then reckoned parts of Wales. Owen himſelf, 
Rice ap Tudor, William ap Tudor, and all ſuch 
as were in actual cuſtody, or ſuch who ſhould 
continue in arms, were excepted. The firſt 
pardon was given out the icth of May; the 
lateſt, the 5th of June, and, as will appear, with 
ſ on. y2=nty rc; Dye 12 
GLyN DW R's fortune and intereſt lay, as was . 
before mentioned, both in North and in South 
Wales. This ſummer he marched with a hun- 
dred and twenty men of arms, and, with great Owen 
policy, poſted himſelf on Plinlimmon hill, a poſts him- 


lofty mountain, the limits of Cardiganſbire and — of 


Mont gomeryſbire, admirably adapted for receiv- mon. 
ing ſuccours from his vaſſals and friends in each 

part of the principality. From hence his fol- 

lowers made plundering excurſions, and were 

the terror of all that declined eſpouſing his 
cauſe. The county of Montgomery ſuffered 
greatly. He ſacked the capital town f, burnt plunders 
the ſuburbs of Pool, and ravaged all the bor- Montgo- 
ders. He deſtroyed the abby of Cwm-bir in mery. 
Radnorſhire; took the caſtle of Radnor, and 
cauſed the whole garriſon, to the number of 
three-ſcore, to be beheaded on the brink of the Beheads 
caſtle-yard hq. The provocation to this piece ſixty men. 


of cruelty does not appear. 
| 55 | The 
* Rymer, viii. 181. 182. + Leland Ilia. v. 4. 


{ Ibid. 
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Surpri- The Flemings, inhabitants of Roſs, Pembroke; 
d; and Cardiganſbire, ſuffered ſo greatly from Glyn- 

_ &wr, that they determined to attempt to re- 
move ſo troubleſome a neighbour. They aſ- 
fembled a body of fifteen hundred men, and 
made ſo expeditious a march, as to ſurround 
Owen and his forces, „at a place called Mynydd 
Hyddgant, before he had any notice of their ap- 
proach. They hemmed him in on every ſide; 
and, notwithſtanding he could make no retreat 

without great diſadvantage, he made a long 

yet de- and manful defence. At length, finding it im- 
feats the poſſible to ſubſiſt in that place, he determined 
enemy. to cut a paſſage through the enemy, or periſh 
in the attempt. He knew that neither he nor 

his men were to expect any mercy; ſo, actuat- 

ed by deſpair, they fell furiouſly on the Flem- 

#ngs, and, after a ſtrong diſpute, flung them 

into great diſorder ; which Owen taking advan- 

tage of, redoubled his attack, and at length 

put them to flight, leaving two hundred of their 

party dead on the ſpot. FE bend 81 

This victory added greatly to the reputation 
of Glyndwr. Multitudes reſorted to his ſtan- 
dard, and contributed to make him a moſt 
formidable ene. | 

Henry's HENRY, alarmed at his ſucceſſes, marched a 
ſecond ſecond time in perſon. He entered Wales with 
march. . great army about the beginning of June *, 
deſtroyed the abby of TÞfrad-Fflur in Cardi- 
ganſbire, and ravaged the country; but was 
obliged to made a diſgraceful retreat, after his 

forces had ſuffered greatly by famine, and the 

great fatigues they continually underwent. 15 1 


vita R. II. 174. 
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The monk of Eveſham relates an inſtance 
of paternal affection, much to the honour of 
our country. A Welſoman, having made a raſn 
promiſe to the king to betray Glyndwr, refuſed 
afterwards to perform it; and, eagerly ſtretch- 


ing aut his neck to the headſman, told him to 


ſtrike, for that he had two ſons at that time in 


the ſervice of his chieftain : therefore would 
on no account reveal his councils, which n 


prove ſo penal te theme 1. 


: 
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It is probable, that during beams cdl Poona pts 
tion Henry found means to corrupt the fide+ ſome of 


lity of ſeveral of the friends of Ghndiur; for 
we find a free pardon granted to William. ap 
Tudor, (a gentleman vo had been excepted in 
the —_— of laſt year) and to-thirty-oneprinci- 
pal ns of the country. Thin is dated from 
Weſtminſter" on the th of uh fr 
This defection ſeemed to have very little ee- 
fe: on the iſpirit of Ghndr. He acquired 
new friends, and Kick add en of ſtrength, that 
the 3 to go again in perſon againſt 
him. ũſſued out his orders ta the lieute- 
nants of Devonſbire, and one and twenty other 
counties, to repair with their forces to Worceſ- 


wen's 


friends. 


ter & on the firſt of Ober. Our old;hiftori- Makes a 


ans are ſilent about the event of this expediti- 
on; but Mr. Carte ſays, that it was unfortu- 
nate as the former. Thus conchuded the tranſ- 
r hs h inen dcs 2 590 
CIR $4 1402. 25 3 1 . 


third exa 


pedition. 


TI year was uſhered in With a comet, or A comet, 


blazin ol which the bards interpreted as an 
omen 90 


* Vita 2. Us 174. -— FW Rymer, wi FR 
9 Ibid. 225« . E 


yourable to the cauſe of Glyndwr. It 
ſerved to —_ fpirit into the minds of a ſu- 


OP perſtitious 
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ſtitious people: the firſt ſucceſs. of their 
—— confirmed their belief, and gore. new 
I to their actions. 

Lord Grey was the felt that felt. the effects 
of Owen's power, Thatnobleman, ſtrongly at- 
tached to Henry, and impatient of the injuries 
which he and his friends received from Glyn- 
Adror, raiſed a conſiderable army; encountered 
him; was defeated, and made priſoner. Hiſ- 


feats lord torians differ about the ſcene of action. The 


= 


Makes 
him pay / 
a great 
ranſom, 


Melſb lay it on the backs of the Fyrnwy, in the 


county of Montgomery. The Eugliſb ſay that it 
a vas in the neighbourhood of Rutiyn; and that 
— Owen advancing towards the caſtle: with a par- 
ty of men, drei his incautious rival into the 
field, where he fell into an ambuſh, and was 


cal; and carried faſt bound into confine- 


ment, amidſt the ſavage faſtneſſes of the Snowdon 


hills “. This relation ſeems probable; not only 
as the caſtle of Nat hyn was tlie chief ſeat of lord 


Grey, but a fortreſs. of ſuch ſtrength as ta baffle 


all attempts of Glyndwr, in the inſaney of his 


inſurrection, without having recourſe to ſtra- 
tagem. Dns hu Bas eee Jo eee 


Lord Guey: remained for a long time in 


captivity; nor did he gain chis flibertygill he 


paid to him the vaſt ferm of ten thouſand marks. 
Ne was ſuchꝭ a perſanal favourite with the king, 


who, pitying the ſeverity with whichizhe: was 
treated, and admiring the firmneſs with which 
he reſiſted the offers ef Glyndwr to make him 


ſpwerre from his loyalt, that his 8 Wed 


0 Mi 2 ſpecial commiſſion, „e "fg 
V in this year, empowering liam 
de. Roos, Sir Richard de Grey, 55 1 


7 lam de 


Willighty, SIr William de Zouch, "Fobn ens, 
William 
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William Vaus, Jobn Lee, John Longford, Thomas 
Payne, and Jobn Elnſtow, to treat with Owen and 
his council, about the ranſom. | It was agreed 
to pay ſix thouſand marks on the day of St. 
Martin following, and give, as hoſtages for 
the payment of the remainder, his eldeſt ſon, 
and ſome other perſons. And, in order to raiſe 
the money, Henry gave licence to Robert Bray- 
brook I biſhop of London, and two others, feof- 
fees of divers lordſhips for lord Grey, to ſell the 
lordſhip of Herteleigb in Kent. He alſo ab- 
ſolved him for ſix years from the forfeiture of 
two-thirds of the profits of his Iriſþ eſtates, 
uſually exacted from ſuch who were non-r.fi- 
dent in that kingdom. 

After this he was ſet at liberty, and he and Hy mar- 
his tenants ſuffered to enjoy their property 77, one 
without moleſtation. It is probable, that Owen 2 
engaged his lordſhip to obſerve a neutrality, as 
another term of redemption. Lord Grey ſeem- 
ed likewiſe to think it neceſſary to ſecure both 
his people and himſelf by an alliance with 
Owen; for no ſooner was he releaſed, than he 
married Fane, third daughter. of the furious 
chieftain. He had no iſſue by this lady. The 
match was probably compulſive; at beſt, po- 
litical. Some of the Engliſh hiſtorians pretend 
that he died in captivity: hut that he obrain- . 
ed his liberty, and long ſurvived this treaty, 
is evident: for in 1409, he was ordered by 
Henry to his eſtates, to repel the ravages his 
father-in-law made on the borders. He even 
lived to ſerve in the French wars in the reign 
of Henry V. ae * e and died in the 


W 1440 Ter, cd . 
— Na hey On: 


* Bas. viii. 279. + Deal B Baron. i. 717. 
2 Collins's Peerage, ii. . 
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Owen, after ſecuring this potent enemy, 
began to give a free rein to his revenge; to 
peniſh ſuch of his countrymen whom he er 
ſidered as traitors to the generous cauſe of free- 
dom, by an unnatural adherence to the Eng- 
li, whoſe yoke- they had borne: for ſuch a 
length of time. 
He burnt the houſes of Keon 5 Jon 200 Ce- 
Jail yfarch, belonging to Jevan ap Mereayth, 
a partizan of the houſe of Lancaſter; and to 
whom; and Meredyth ap Hwlkin Liwyd of Glyn- 
llivon was intruſted (under an Engliſh captain) 
the caſtle of Caernarvon. This place was ſo 
cloſely blocked” up by the friends of Glyndwr, 
that J7evan happening to die there at that tĩme, 
1 was found neceſſary to carry his corpſe by ſea, 
in order to inter it in the Pall erh of Pen- 
mor va, on the other fide of the county ®. © 
Ctoryof HowzL Srl of Nannau in Merionethſbire, 
Howel firſt couſin to Owen, had a harder fate. He 
Sele. likewiſe was an adherent to the houſe of Lan- 
caſßer. Owen and this chieftain had been long 
at” variance. I have been informed, that the 
abböt of Ae near Dolgelleu, in hopes of 
reconciling them, brought them together, and 
to all appearance affected his charitable deſign. 
While they were walking out, Owen obſerved. 
a doe feeding; and told Howel, who was reck- 
oned the Pen archer of his days, that there was 
a fine mark for him. Hotel bent his bow, 
and, pretending to aim at the doe, ſuddenly 
| turned and diſcharged the arrow full at the 
breaſt of Glyndwr, who fortunately had armour 
beneath his cloaths, fo received no hurt. En- 
raged at this treachery, he ſeized on Sele, burnt 
his houſe, and hurried him away from the 


place; not could ever any one en A he 
was 


1 Hip. Geoedir, 53. 


Or OY GTY NDR. 

was diſpoſed of: till, forty years after, the 
ſkeleton of a large man, ſuch as Howel, was diſ- 
covered in the hollow of a great oak, in which 
Owen was ſuppoſed to have immured him it 


reward of his perfidy. The ruins of the old 


houſe are to be ſeen in Nannau er agmere 
compoſt of cinders and aſhes. 


It muſt be obſerved, that when Gund: "_ 1 75 


carrying him away, his relation Gryffyad ap 
Gwyn, of Ganllwyd in Ardudivy, attempted his 
reſcue, but was defeated with the loſs of num- 


bers of his men, and of his houſes of Beriblwyd 
and Cefn Coch, which were burnt to aſhes, 


It was about this period that Owen wreaked Burns St. 
his revenge on the eccleſiaſtics who had fa- ſry 
voured the cauſe of the Zng/ifp. His conduct < 


in this inſtance ſeems indefenſible, for he paid ** 
no regard to the moſt ſacred edifices, but ſacri- 
legiouſly deſtroyed the cathedrals of Bangor 


and St. Aſaph, with the epiſcopal palace, and 5 
the canons houſes belonging to the laſt. en n 


vented, in a particular manner, his reſentment 


againſt the laſt; as the biſhop, John Trevor, Of biſhop 
received his preferment from Richard, yet was Trevor. 


ſo diſloyal as to pronounce againſt his unfortu- 


nate maſter the ſentence of depoſition, in favour 


of the uſurping Henry ; and afterwards to ac- 
cept an ambaſſy to the court of Spain, to juſtify 


Bolingbrołe s proceedings tothe reigning prince. 


HENRY conſidered him as a ſufferer in his 


cauſe; therefore gave power to the biſnops of 


Hereford, Voltorno, and Bangor, to ſuffer him to 
hold in commendam the living of Meivod, with 
the chapels. of Pool and Kegidua, or Guilgſteld, 


in order to ſupport _ dignity during the ra- 


vage wes his dioceſe * 


TakvoR 


""Þ nike 22, wag, the biſhop of Voltorno probably 
acted as the pope's legate, 
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- \-Trevor returned to England about the time 
of the deſtruction of his cathedral. Two years 
after this, he revolted from Henry, and joined 
with Glyndeor, to whom he adhered the reſt of his 
days. He appeared in arms with him in the year 
1409 . In the year following, on the decline 
of Owen's affairs, he retired to Paris, died, and 
was buried in the chapel of the infirmary of the 


abby de St. Viftoire there; and the following 


Owen 


-epitaph inſcribed to his memory: 


Hie jacet Reverendus in Carisro Pater Jabannes _— 
copus A/aphen/is in Wallia, qui obiit A. D. 1410. Die 


Veneris x menſis Aprilis; cujus anima feliciter re 


aquieſcat in pace. Amer. 


— 


GLynDwRr was pleaſed to confirm Trevor in 


confirms his ſee, on returning to his allegiance; but de- 


him in 


and de- 


poſed from that of Bangor f Richard Younge, 


for his adherence to the uſurper, and kept him 


poſes the in cloſe confinement. Owen alſo appointed in 
iſhop of his room Llewelyn, or, as ſome call him, Lew- 


is Bifort ; whoſe name is mentioned in 1406, 
among the chief of the inhabitants fined or 


- outlawed on account of 'Glyndwr's inſurrecti- 
on in the iſle of Angleſey. He afterwards join- 


ed with the earl of | Northumberland and lord 


 Bardolph, and was taken priſoner in the caſtle 
of Brambam Moor, in February 1407-8, when 


theſe two noblemen were ſlain : but the biſhop's 
life was ſpared, as he was found unarmed . 
HENRY was alarmed at the ſucceſſes of Gn - 


dur, and reſolved to march in perſon againſt 
him once more. He iſſued out writs || to the 
lieutenants of Nottingham and Derby, and to 


thoſe of thirty-two other'counties, dated from 

h | $a ; 4c e the 
* Rymer, viii. 588, 
I Goodwin, 648. 
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the caſtle of Berkebam/tede, June 5th; in which  :; 
he requires them to aſſemble the forces of their 
reſpective juriſdictions, and to attend him at 
Lichfield on the 7th of Juby, in order to ſup- 
preſs this dangerous revolt. 
Before the king could aſſemble his forces, Gains a 
news arrived of the great victory which G n- reat vic- 
dwr obtained, on the 22d of June, over Sir Eds pilletk. 
mund Mortimer. Owen, after the defeat of lord : 
Grey, purſued his reſentment againſt all the 
chieftains unfavourable to his deſigns ; advanc- 
ed with his army towards Herefordſhire, and the 
borders of South Wales; and carried fire and 
ſword through the lands of his opponents. 
None ſuffered ſo ſeverely as the vaſſals and te- 
nants of Edward Mortimer earl of March, a 
child of ten years of age, who, with his brother 
Roger, was in the cuſtody of the king at that 
time. Henry was very ſenſible of the juſt title 
this child had to the crown, being deſcended 
from Lionel duke of Clarence, third ſon to Ed- 
ward III. His title had even been acknow- 
leged in parliament. This increaſed his ma- 
jeſty's apprehenſions, and made him conſider 
the misfortunes of that family the ſtrengthen- 
ing of his own throne. | 
Sir EpMund MorRT1MER, uncle to this youth, 
unable any longer to bear the depredations of 
Owen, collected a large body of otro be 
tenants and retainers out of the county of Here- 
ford, and the adjacent parts, particularly from 
Melienydd in Radnorſbire, and with theſe march- 
ed againſt the invader. A bloody action en- 
ſued on Bryn- glas, a mountain near Pilleth, a 
little ſouth-weſt of Kuigbion, in Radnorſhire. 
Victory declared in favour of our countryman. 
Some writers aſſert, that the archers of Morti- 
mer's army bent their bows againſt their own. 
l e r party. 
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party . Another ſays F, that March's Welh 


Tn took to fight” at the firſt onſet, and 


occaſioned the defeat. The loſs chiefly fell on 
the people of Herefordfbire. Eleven hundred 


fell on the fide of Mortimer. The ſhamefull 


© villanie uſed by the Wel/bwomen towards the 


dead carcaſſes,” ſays Holinſbed, was ſuch as 


c honeſt eares would be aſhamed to heare, and 
continent toongs ſo ſpeak thereof. The dead 
bodies might not be buried, without great 
ſummes of monie given for libertie to con- 


veie them awaie 1. 


Snakxspfax flings a fine horror over this 
dreadful 13 in a 


A 5 % . 
£% 4 i «a wh TA N 9 23 * 


: eg ay chart there eme 
Fd 1.9 25443 = 8 75 from Males loaden with heavy news; 
5 Whoſe worst was, that the noble Mortimer, 
1 the men of . to fight 
© Wow the irregular-and wild 1 
by the fude hatids of that 11888 
A chouſand of his people butchered, 
1 y_ dead corpſe there Was ſack miſuſe, 
9 85 beaſt 5 7 ſhameleſs transformation * 


y thoſe Welwomen done, as may not be 
- Without which ſhame, 'e-thlq' or es of. 


„ 


7 4 9 * 9 i , 
a #4 +4 1 PLES 8.4 4 % 
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I REN I 3 exrnlþate my 6 
dern this heavy charge. It oviginates from 
Thomas de Maſingbam, an hiſtorian who, it 


muſt be confeſſed, wrote within fort years 


of this event. To his authority I beg leave to 
oppoſe that of another antient writer, who aſ- 


cribes MI Gee to a W ot of a 


. Tt 


* wy $37* in + Viea Ricard: 1 U. 1 E ob 

3 Holinſhed, 520 ; who relates it from Walfingham. 
Thoſe who with to read the horrid tale, may conſult the 
laſt, p-. 557+ Camdeni Script, TO" 
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one Rees @ Gyrch*. I flatter myſelf that this 
was the caſe; for, had it been otherwiſe, it 
would have been totally unneceſſary to diſcou- 


rage the Engliſh, by an expreſs law t, from 


marrying with ſuch furies as the e TERA 
were repreſented to have been. | 
Many hiſtorians pretend, that the young earl 


of March was preſent at this defeat; was made 


priſoner; and, to enſure his allegiance, obliged 
to marry a daughter of Glyndwr. But at this 
time he endured another ſpecies of confine- 
ment at H/indfor :* his uncle commanded the 
forces of the family, and loſt his liberty in the 
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battle. Great inſtances were made to Henry Takes 


for leave to ranſom him; but the jealous kingy 
rejoicing in'the misfortunes of this rival houſe, 


priſoner 
Sir Ed- 
mund 


ſuffered him to continue in the power of his Mortimer 


enemy; alledging, that Sir Edmund had treach- 
erouſly flung himſelf into the hands of Glyn- 
dur. 


Aſter this Aae, Ghudur revidivand from 

all parts of #ales acceſſion of ſtrength. Not- 
_ withſtanding Henry was indifferent about the 
fate of the Mortimers, his own ſafety now re- 


quired him to act with vigour. The deſign of 


aſſembling his army at Lichfield was laid aſide. 
New writs were iſſued out, dated the 31ft of 
July. It was reſolved to diſtract the Welſb by 


three invaſions from different quarters. The 


rendezvous of the firſt army was to be arShrew/- 
| bury, to be commanded by the king in perſon ; 
the ſecond at Hereford, to be aſſembled by 
Edmund earl of Stafford, Richard earl of Mar- 


wick, and the lords Grey, Abergavenny, Audeley, 


and Berkh and the third, under the con- 


duct = 


Vita Rzicardi, 178. + Statute. 5 ere IV. c. 34. 


Ravages 
Glamor- 


ganſhire, 
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duct of prince Henry, at Cheſter. The forces 
were to be aſſembled at each place by the 27th 
. W frond 50. ** 

Owen, aſſured that theſe preparations could 
not take effect till a certain time, gave looſe 
to his reſentment, in the beginning of Auguſt, 
againſt the inhabitants of Glamorganſbire, who 
had ſided with the Exgi;p. He marched into 
that county, ravaged it on all parts; and, after 
burning the biſhop's caſtle and the archdeacon's 
houſe f at Llandaff, in the ſame inroad he like- 


_ wiſe burnt Cardiff and Abergavenny; and then 


returned to make head againſt the Engliſs. 


The Scots, at this time, took advantage. of 
the commotions of the Welſb; and; under the 
command of the great Douglas, invaded En- 


gland with a body of twelve or thirteen thou- 


ſand men. It is almoſt certain, that they acted 
in concert with Glyndwr. Both nations were 
united in a common hatred of the Engliſh. 


Both had felt the weight of their power. The 


Henry's 
fourth 
march. 


Scots meditated their inroad at the very time 
that Henry had drawn his forces to the borders 
of Wales, and, as they hoped, left the northern 
borders unguarded. Henry had intelligence, 
that it was to take place on the aſſumption of 
the bleſſed Virgin, or the 15th of Auguſt; and, 
in order to defeat it, directed the heutenant of 
the county of Lincoln to haſten towards the 
north, with all the men he could raiſe. 
: Henxy, during this time, proceeded on his 
expedition againſt the Velſb. It does not ap- 
pear whether the army under his ſon, and that 
under the earl of Arundel (on whom _— 
i= any $11 Br man 


 ® Rymer, viii. 271. 


+ Willis's Llandaff, 20, 31. 
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mand of the ſecond army was beſtowed) made 
ſeparate diverſions into different parts of the 
country in his favour; or whether he 'united 
their forces with his own. The event of his 
invaſion was very unfortunate. Glyndwr, who 
had too much prudence to hazard a battle 
againſt ſo ſuperior an army, retired to the faſt- 
neſſes of the mountains; and drove away the 
cattle, and deſtroyed every means the Engliſh 
had of ſubſiſtence. The ſeaſon proved uncom- 
monly bad; for the very elements ſeem to 
have warred againſt them. A continued courſe Unſuc- 
of ſtorms and rains, with the continual watch- *#ful- 
ing againſt an enemy ever hovering over them, 
and ready to take every occaſion of falling on 
them from the heights, waſted the army with 
ſickneſs and fatigue; and obliged the king once 
more to make a moſt inglorious retreat. 

The Engliſh, willing to cover their ſhame, Owen re- 
attributed the cauſe of their diſgrace to the. in- puted a 
cantations of the Britiſh chieftain ; © who, as elan 
© an old hiſtorian expreſſes, © through art ma- . 
© gike (as was thought) cauſed ſuch foule wea- 
© ther of winds, tempeſt, raine, ſnow, and 
© haile, to be raiſed for the annoiance of the 
© king's armie, that the like had not beene 
© heard of.“ Perhaps Glyndwr, as well to in- 

. fuſe terror into his foes, as to give his people 
a more exalted notion of him, might political- 
ly inſinuate his ſkill in ſpells and charms, that 
they might ſuppoſe- him aided by more than 

mortal power. This ſpecies of credulity was 
not only ſtrong at this time, but even continu- 
ed to more enlightened days. 2 
Ovxx, by the mouth of Shakeſpear, ſpeaks 
thus of his intercourſe with the tribe of ſpirits, 
and of his {kill in the myſtic arts of divination: 
eels Where 
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Where is he living, clipt in with the fea 

That chides the banks of ZEzg/and, Wales, or Scotland, 
Who calls me pupil, or has read to me ? | 
And bring him out, that is but woman's ſon, 

Can trace me in the tedious ways of art, 

Or hold me pace in deep experiments. | 

I can call ſpirits from the vaity deep! 


The poet, on this occaſion, lays finely with 


the warmth of Ghndwr ; and draws from him 


that characteriſtic ſpirit.of our country, which 


is nobly prompt to riſe on the appearance, or 


ſometimes on the very apprehenſions of in- 
ſult. 1 
HENRY quickly received news from the 
north, that ſerved to alleviate the ill ſucceſs of 
his invaſion. The earl of Northumberland, 
and other northern - barons, had aſſembled 


their forces to oppoſe the Scots, then on their 


return home; overtook them on Holyrood- day, 


Battle of Or the 15th of September, on Homeldon hill near 
Homel- Wooler, and gained over them a complete vic- 


don : 


tory. Numbers. of the Scotch nobility were 


Main in the fight; and numbers taken; among 


whom was their gallant commander Archibald 
earl of Douglas, ſtyled by his countrymen 
Tyneman, ſrom the loſs of men that attended 
him in all his conflicts. 5 
This battle was productive of bad events; 
and proved in the end the deſtruction of the 
Percy family. It was uſual for the priſoners to 
fall to the ſhare of the victors; and that each 
perſon who was fortunate or brave enough 


to make a captive, ſhould receive the re- 


ward of his valour, by having liberty to ranſom 
him according to his rank or abilities. 


Its Con- Henry Percy ſurnamed Hotſpur, had him- 
ſequences ſelf, by the fortune of war, been made 


N priſoner 
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priſoner by the Scots, and was redeemed accor- 

ding to the antient cuſtom of arms. The vic- 

tors at this time expected and claimed the 

fame right; but Henry, wiſhing to detain, as 
hoſtages for the peaceable conduct of the Scot- 

tiſþ nation, theſe illuftrious captives, ſent di- 
rections to the earl of Northumberland, that 

he ſhould by no means ſet them at liberty; 

but that he fhould deliver them to him. Hen- 

iy ſoftened this demand by rewarding North- 
umberland with a conſiderable grant of lands 

on the borders. of Scotland“; and parliament 

even ſent him a letter of thanks for his good 
ſervices. Notwithſtanding this, the Percies The Pers 
were greatly diſſatisfied. Whether their high cn. _ 
ſpirit refented the invaſion of their antient title gas 
of victors to their priſoners ;' or whether they 
were ſeized with remorſe for their diſloyalty 

to their former maſter; or whether they were 
actuated by the ambition of becoming inde- 
pendent; or whether all theſe cauſes might 

not co-operate is not very certain; yet, from 

this time, they formed their deſign of flinging 


off their allegiance to Henry; 
A great diſcontent... with his government at 
this period began to ſeize the nation. The af- 
fection for the murdered Richard revived. So 
willing were the people to imagine him ſtill 
alive, that the many reports invented on that 
ſubject were greedily ſwallowed ; and a prone- 
_ neſs to revolt almoſt generally appeared. 


The firſt ftep taken by the Percies, was the Releaſe 
releaſe of the  Scoztifh priſoners without ran- OI 
ſom. This gained the heart of Douglas; who : 


went home, faiſed a body of men, and joined 
in the enterprize. „ = 


R 


* 


Sin 


* 


* ner, viii. 289. 
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Glyndwr Six EpmMuUuno MoRTIMER, from the time of 
ſets Mor- his defeat, was treated with the utmoſt huma- 
— ls nity and reſpect. Ghndwr, politically deter- 

mined to make uſe of this important priſoner 


as an inſtrument of his ambition, reminded 


him of the right of his houſe to the crown of 


England, and flattered him with the hopes of 


reſtoring it to the throne * of his ; anceſtors. 
The Percies, to whom he was allied, had made 
frequent inſtances to Henry for his ranſom, 


who, on falſe and injurious pretences, con- 


ſtantly refuſed attention to their requeſt; not- 
withſtanding, he never reſted till he had pro- 


cured the enlargement | of his favour ic lord 


— 


Grey. 


x 
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The Percies now began to extend their 


views; and to form a confederacy that pro- 
miſed fair to effect another revolution. They 
entered into an alliance with Glyndwr; ob- 
rained the releaſe of Mortimer; and, like the 
famous triumvirate of Rome, determined to 


divide the empire between tbem. 
Conſpira 


Percies. or of Aberdaron, dean of Bangor , ſon of 
Evan ap Dafydd ap Gryffydd, deſcended from 


Caradoc ap Jeſiyn, a prince of Wales, . He was 
a, man of intereſt and wealth; entered ſtrongly 
into their views; and in conſequence, in tbe 


oY 


year 1406, was outlawed for his attachment 
to them. eee Lita £20 EM 


unitewith HRE the three chieftains formed the divi- 


Gl ndwr ' F* . . $5 ” | p at / 
uche ion of Britain. Sir Edmund Mortimer, in be- 


half of his nephew the earl of Mareb, took 


all the country from the Trent and Severn to 


the eaſtern and ſouthern limits of the iſland; 

Northumberland was to have all xhe \ookinties 

; * Vita Ricardi II. 179, + Willis 5 Bangor, 122. 
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Tui place of meeting, the Mutina of 
cy of the theſe heroes, was at the houſe of David Daron, 


ä an ws AC ans me n 1 
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north of Trent; and Glyndwr every thing 
that lay beyond the Severn weſtwarn. 

It was on this occaſion that Owen, ty + 
mate his country men, called up the antient 
prophecy,/ which predicted the deſtruction of 
Henry, under the name of Moldwarp, curſed 


of Gop's own mouth. Himſelf. he ſtyled the 


dragon; a name he. aſſumed in imitation of 
Uther, whoſe, victories over the Saxons were 
foretold by the appearance of a ſtar with a 
dragon beneath; which Uther uſed as his 
badge ; and on that account. it became a fa- 


vourite one with the Welſb. On Percy he be- 


ſtowed the title of lion, from the creſt of the 
family; on Mortimer, that of the wol, proba- 


bly from a ſimilar reaſon. And 8 three 


were to divide the realm between them. 
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n was now ein the meridian of Hin Conven- 
He aſſembled the eſtates of Wales at tion of 
Toy ak a town of Montgomeryſpire: he W- 


cauſed there his title to the principality to be 
acknowledged, and was formally crowned. 


of Wales. 


Arx this meeting he narrowly eſcaped aſfaſ- David 
ſination. Among the chieftains, he appear-1c Sam con- 


ed to ſupport his title, came a gentleman of 


ſpires a- 
gainſt 


Brecknockſvire, David Gam, or the one- eyed; Swen. 


a man, ſays. Mr. Carte, who held his eſtate: 
of the honour of Hereford, who had long been 
in the ſervice of Bolingbrook, and was firmly at- 
tached to his intereſt. Notwithſtanding he 
had married a ſiſter of Glyndwr, yet ſuch a furi- 
ous, hatred had he conceived to his cauſe; that 
he appeared at the aſſembly with the ſecret, 
and treacherous reſolution of murdering his: 
prince and brother - in-law. Carte ſays, that 


he 
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he was inſtigated to it by Henry; but gives no 


- authority for his aſſertion. Pajty-veal, or 
hopes of reward, probably determined him to 
ſo nefarious a 5 He was a fit inſtrument 
for the purpoſe: a man of unſhaken courage; 
which was afterwards put to the proof in the 
following reign, at the battle of Azincourt. 
This was the gentleman who was fent to ex- 
plore the number of the enemy before the ac- 
tion; and who informed the King, that there 
were enough to kill, enough to be taten priſoners, 
and enough to run away. In the battle, David, 
his ſon-1h-law Roger Vychan, 'and his relation 
Walter Lluyu, reſcued the king, when invi- 
roned with his foes. They ſaved his life at 
the expence of their own, and fell with many 
mortal wounds. The king,, after the victory, 
— the place where they lay weltering 
in their blood; and, in the moment of death, 
beſtowed on them the only reward of their va- 
our, which he could confer in chat fad time, 
the honour of knighthood. 

Bur to return to the ſubject Ahbediseely 
under conſideration. The plot of David againſt 

ndwr was diſcovered.” He was arreſted and 


Re never and would have met with his 


merited puniſhment, if he had not been ſaved 
by the interceſſion of Owen's beſt friends and 
warmeſt partizans“. He was pardoned on a 
ſolemn promiſe of attachment to the cauſe of 
Ghndwr and his s country. It appears; that 
our chieftain did not chuſe to rely n his pro- 
miſe; but kept him in eloſe confinement till 


the year 1412, as will appear” in the tranſac- 
clo of 'that-period. © © 111 
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Glyx DR, as uſual, wreaked his vengeance. 

Jon the lands and dependents of Dafydd Gan 
entered his eountry, and burnt his houſe ; and, 
while it was burning, calling one of Davids 
tenants, ſpoke thus merrily to him in verſe; 
which ſhews the n dum oft our POOR! $0: 
* ces art. 
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\Pakraglationss were made with erwies 1 
by all parties. Hotſpur, leaving his father il Hotſput = 
at Berwick, marched with his forces from the rn 
north; and, paſſing through Cheſbire, a coun- Ivey 2 
ty ever affectionate to Richard; was joined 1 
there by a numerous party. Percy ſent to 
Owen, to deſire he would meet him; but. our 
countryman declined to comply: however, 
numbers of the Velſb joined Hot/pur,: and 
marched, . 3 80 Lichfelds eee the 

the of the late king, as 2 

deen In chat city he publfhed oY: 
ſons for taking arms againſt Henry, whom the 
family  had:'fo:lately. placed on the throneꝰ 
From hence he led his army towards Shrewſ-' 
bury; probably becauſe he found himſelf too 
weak to attack the uſurper; for it ſeems as . : 
his intention had been to Jane met him on his 
march, had; Ghndwr joined him with his 
whole: force. Ghndur, on the other hand, 
had formed a conſiderable arm in * J 


Tua Collebt. ii. 31? 


2 * af we. 
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andi Sir Bdmund Mortimer had raiſed che vaſ⸗ 
ſa} of his nephew 202 Das Dusti 915 0 
I the ment of Mareby Henry gere d kong; 5 
proof of. the high opinion he had of his forr 
Hebrof Motmourh; after ards king f England,” 
av this rime only fiſteen years of age; for by 
writ, dated from Weſtminſter,” the 5th of - 
that month, he appoints him his lieutenant 
for Wales* and Acht adjacent coungies, with 
full powers to rails. men, and to, act againſt 
the inſurgents as, he ſhould ghia proper: to 
enquire into all treaſons; to examine who ſup- 
plied the rebels with arms or proviſions; and 
ten grant pardon: cb lall who vd lay dan 
their arms, aii acm their peaceful. 
= bellaviour. 23 101. Ts (! "Wa: +h Al! Adv IF JA Js 
Having e ptovidel,: as he. imagine 
| on che ſecurity of the. borders Or England on 
the ſide of. Wiles, hei begam to conſicler dof his 
march againſſi the races. But hearing that 
Gin , byieaſonc of want of provilions, 
was:preparing. thmake aninroad into the dhor- 
dats, aiſſued q ordeta frame Hghminfer, dated 
Jure ath to thei lieutenarit of Glpuzeſterſbire},' 
reeprepate-16/:tepe] the iinvaſon,}! win forcks 
E Ahould/ aflemble't for that: purpbſe: Remy 
then made:a moſt expeditious:nbacthito! Burton 
upon Went, whore re find him cbnothe v6rh,7 
1 o His Way b againſti the: northern Hebels & 
dee him. Here he underſtobd that iPFeroy,; wien his army, 
had advanced towands . Shreuſhury, and was 
prrparing ta affecb inc Reign forces 
al G ndνν⁰ and. Mortimer. He well knew i the 
ienpoltance „ taking Places 


mw — 5 vii. e + em zen. Thom, 314. 
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and directed his march towards that town, as 
is ſaid, by the advice of the earl of Dunbar, 
4 Seortifh nobleman, who had eſpouſed his 
cauſe. The diſparch with which the King ex- 


ecuted this reſolution, ſaved his crown. Glyn- 
dior, ho hucꝭ aſſembled his forces at Query, 


had ſent off only his firſt diviſion, amounting 
to four thouſand men, who behaved with ſpi- 
rit in the day of action “; in which fell his 
. brother-in-law: Sir Jenkin Hanmer r. Henry 
prevented him from proceeding with the reſt, 
by poſting «himſelf between Glyndwr and 
Shrewſonty;' and at the critical time that 
the northern rebels were about to ſcale the 


walls. Percy quitted the attempt; and, after Percy de- : 


ing the offer of - eace, attacked the roy- 2 | 


al _ at Battlefield, three miles from the 
He behaved with the ſpirit worthy of 
1 _ IT fell valiantly, 2 with him the _ 
of his party. This action happened on 
Jive. Glynaeor had the mortifi- Glynder 


inactive, at ths: head of tuelve thouſand men, vy. 
at "Oſweſtry!" Phe 23 paſs an un- 
juſt cotifute of him for his eonduct on this 
Veen g and blame him for what, it ſeems, 
he could hot effect. His great overſight ap- 
pears to me to have been the neglect of attack- 
ing Henry immediately after the battle, when 
the royal forces had ſuͤſtained a vaſt loſs, and 
were overcome with fatigue"; when his own 
followers, and the remains of the northern 
troops, would have formed 2n-armynearly 
double to that of the king; when Narrbum- 
derland, nw recovered from his illneſs, was 


in full march towards him, the artfiy "of A 


Mortimer entire, that of the king conſtrained 
| Hau. 523. +Cellins's Baronets, ii. 236. ed. 1720» · 
I 2 2 to 
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r tenth-towsrds, the k ing's: rnecaifary' : er 


Henry 120 1 


eures th 
Welſh 
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to go northward. .Glyndewr - carried on a ma- 


rauding war, and plundered the now defence- 
leſs marches. The king: returned ſuceeſsful 


from the north to the borders of Wales, deter- 


mined. to chaſtiſe che inſurgents; but was 
Seen, to deſiſt from his enterprize, for want 
of money to: pay, his troops, and proviſions: to 
Loba — He did propoſe to remedy the 
firſt, by ſeizing on the ſuperfluous wealth of 


the prelates; but was prevented by the ſpirit 


of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who .boldly 


declared, that none of his province ſnhould be 


ſpoiled on any account; which fruſtrated Hen- 
's intent on Glyndwr.: The prelate was af- 
terwards n and made a grant of 


68. 101 S441 wo f 3511 445 WiN 
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Nothing more Was done ande year: tha 
the ſecuring the: Welſh. 3 and placing 
over them perſons of known fidelny. The 
king dates his writ. from Morcgſter, the 8th. of 
September; and, addreſſings i it to C Mobun 


| biſhop of St. David. at that time keeper, of the 


n and. treaſurer of England, commits- 
to him the cuſtody f. the caſtle of Llangadyn; 
Fir Llanyndovery to Jabu Touches lord Aud- 
tey.; ; Laghern. to Sir Sir Hows le Scrope-; Crickhhowel 
to John nee, , Treteur to James Berkley. 
Aergavenny and Harald Ewyas; to Sir Wiillian 
Beauchgmp. ; - Goderyeh to Sin Thomas \Nevil d- 
Hurniuale; 'Erdeflep. to Sir Nicholas. Monigo- 
mery.3 8 ww a Bir: 6 
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Walter Fitz-Wolter ; Stepulton: to John Brian: 
baron of Burford Brampton to Brian de Bramp- 
ton; and to Sir John Chandos the caſtle of 
Snowdon®. CC Fl 5 or 
The laſt public act relating to the inſurrec- 
tions of the marches, was to empower the 
prince of Wales to treat with certain Cheſbire 
gentlemen about their fines, for appearing 
in arms in the battle of Shrewſbury... _ 1 
On the 14th: and 15th of the ſame month, 
he gives power to William Beauchamp to par- 
don certain of the vaſſals on his lands of Aber- 
gavenny and Eumas Herald, who had appeared 
in arms in behalf of Glyndwr ;. and to the fa- 
mous Sir Jobn Oldcaſtle, Fobn ap Henry, .and.. ' 
Fobn Fairford, clerk, - to pardon the inhabi ei: 
tants of Brecknock, - Built, Cancreſſelly, Har, 
Glynbough, and Dynas; to receive their wea= 
pons: and to oblige them to take the oath of 
fidelity. In this the king only ſecures their 
perſons, but reſerves to himſelf their forfeit... 
lands, goods, and chattles. The firſt is dated 
from Hereford ; the other from Devenot T. 
„ ec ry Se. Socket 
NoTwIiTHSTANDING the French king had Conduct 
conſented, through the neceſſity of his own g. Wee 
affairs, to a truce of thirty years with Henry, 
yet he never could be brought to acknowledge 
his title to the crown. In his treaties, Charles . 
ſtyles him only notre couſin d Angleterre|, or 
Henry of Lancaſter, or our adverſary of Eu- 
gland, or the ſucceſſor of the late king Riab- 
ard F. There is all the appearance of a correſ- 


pondence between Charles and the Engliſh and 


* 


* Rymer, vii. + Idem, 333. 5 Idem, 331 
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melſb inſurgents in the aſt year; and that che 
expedition towards Shrewſbury, and an inva- 
ſion of England by the French, were concerted, 
to diſtract the attention of Henry. Their fleets 


| hovered over our coaſts under other pretences. 


They even landed in the ifle of Wight, and 
did conſiderable damage to the country. 
An open war was daily expected with 
France. The parliament took the fafety of 
the king into conſideration. His houſhold 
was regulated; and in particular, it was or- 
dered, that no Frenchman or Welſpman ſhould 
remain about his majeſty's 'perſon*. . 


The wiſdom of this proviſion ſoon became 


4 


ſendsEm- very apparent. A league, offenſive and de- 
bailadors fenſive, was formed between Charles and Owen. 
to Char- Owen ſent his chancellor Grifith Yonge, doctor 


les VII. 


them. 


of Taws, and his Kinſman John Hammer, em. 
baſſadors to the French. Their appointment 
is dated from wit . in a princely ſtyle: Da- 


tum apud Dolguelli, 10 d%e menfis Mai, MDCC. 


quarto et principatus noftri quarts ; and begins, 
Owinvs Dei gratia princeps Wal LI, Kc. . 
CHARLES received them with open arms. 


The league was goes at Paris on the 14th 
of June. The perſons t ed on th . 
of Carles were James Bourbon earl of March, 
League 
conclu- 
ded be- 
tween 


ons that acted on the part 


and Jahn biſhop of Carnot. Owen's ambaſſa- 
dors ſigned their part on the 14th of July, in 
the houſe of Ferdinand de e chancellor 


of France; ſeveral prelates an pefſons of = 
><. Oe FCC 
HParliamentury Hiſt. ii. „99. + Nynet, viii. 356. 
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Or Owen GrvrnDwr. 
high rank 1 as witneſſes*. Glyndwr 
ratified this treaty on the 12th of January 
1 171 oz from his 74 of Lampadarn . 

The affairs of Glyndwr . o proſperous 
an aſpect, chat about chis-time Trevor biſhop 
of St. Aſaph revolted from Henry, and joined 
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/ 


with his countryman; whether actuated by re- 
morſe for his dealings with his old maſter, gr F. 


tempted with the hopes of preferment Waker 
A new government, is not evident. 122 
Owen opened the campaigh of this year 


Glyndwr 


with vigour. He laid waſte the country of His retreats 


enemies: took ſeveral caſtles, among others, 
thoſe of 'Harlech and Aberyſtwyth. Some he 
diſmantled, and others he reſerved, and gat- 
riſoned. Le directed his march into Montgo- 


before the 
? En agli 


meryſbire, and fell i in with an Eng; army at 


 Mynyadicwi- tn. They attacked him, flew 
many of his men, and obliged him to retreat. 
He ſoon repaired this diſgrace; for, colleEing 
his forces again, he purſued the victors witf 
ſueh expedition; that he overtook them at a 


ace called Cuig y  Dorth, near Monmouth; ; Defeats 


defeated, and-piirſued them to the very ry gates 


of every town or caſtle they had: fied to. 
The Eugliſb hiſtorians "mentions the defeat 


them. 


of Glyndwr. They inform us that the Enghſh 
army was commanded by Richard 2 7. ee 


earl of Warwick, who took the banner of 
Glyndwr 4 but are filent in regard to the re- 
venge that ſo immediately followed. The 
king undertook nothing this year againſt G/yn- 
_ Beauchamp had large poſſeſſions in the 
county of Monmouth, and found it requiſite to 
raiſe his vaſſals to preſerve his country 5972 
deſolation. 


* Rymer, viii. 365, 366, 367. F Idem, 382. 
t Dugdale' s Baron. 1 243. 1 

? 8 1405. 
29857 | : h 
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BE e Op 1411138 Aa f oi TY 
Tuts year opened with an attempt of a very 


extraordinary nature; nothing leſs than to 


free from their confinement the young earl of 


| Attempts March and his brother, with the intent of ſet- 
to teal ting up the title of the firſt againſt that of 


away the 
Earl of 


ry, and to involve the whole kingdom in 
his quarrel. There were many engaged in the 


deſign. Wales was to have been his aſylum, 
and Ghndwr his protector: ſuch deep intelli- 


gence had he with the diſſaffected, even near 


the ſeat of the court. March was kept in cloſe 
cuſtody at Windſor, a royal reſidence, amidſt 


guards, and ſecured by every precaution that 
a jealous uſurper could invent. Notwithſtand- 
ing, a plot was laid. Conſtance lady Spencer, 
widow to lord Spencer, and ſiſter to the duke 


of Tork, contrived. their deliverance. She 


procured falſe keys, ſtole away the two youths, 


and was haſtening with them towards Wales, 


brought back. 


when they were ſeized 
ſeverer fate at- 


The lady was impriſoned. |. 


- tended the poor ſmith that made... the keys, 
who was beheaded, after having both his hands 
chopped. oft, nts ffs; 103119290 


For tune now began to frown upon GChyn- 


dur. The firſt experience he had of her mu- 


Battle of tability was on the 11th. of March: a body of 


9 
oF 


his . partizans, to the amount of eight thou- 
ſand, had aſſembled out of Glamorganſbire, 


Ne, Netherwent, . and Ouerwent. As uſual 


they began their march with deſolating the 


country; and burnt part of the town of Gre/- 
mon, in the county of Monmouth. Henry 


prince of Wales was at that time at Hereford, 
with the army entruſted to him by his father, 


* > 2 5 4 * 3 5 * Holinſbed, 527. + BY. * 
. | ready 
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ready to open the campaign. He there re- 


ceived an account of the defeat of theſe male 


contents, by a handful of men commanded 
by Sir Gillert Talbot, joined by Sir William 
Newport and Sir Jobn Greindre. He tranſmit- 
ted the aceount to his father, in a letter writ- 
ten in an uncommon ſtrain of piety and dutiful- 
neſs, contradictory to the popular opinion of 


his early licentiouſneſs; for at that time he was 


only ſeventeeen years of age. He be rins with 
inploring Heaven for its favour towards his-fa- 
ther: Je ſupplie vraiement que Dlku vous montre 
| graciouſment pour vous ſon miracle on toutes par- 
ties, loeꝝ ſoit: il en toutes ſes beures. II eff 


bien voirs, que la vittoire n'eſt pas en la us 5 


de people mes en la puiſſance de Du. 
It ſeems: that the #2/þ forgot the antiont 
ſpirit of their country; and yielded an eaſy 


victory to the enemy. Eight hundred or a 
thouſand were ſlain. No quarter was given 


on the occaſion, except to one perſon, un grant 


chiefteyn entre eulx. The humanity | of young 


Henry appears to great advantage on this affair. 


He tells his father, that he — have ſent the 


priſoner to him, but that he could not yet ride 
with any eaſe (I ſuppoſe on account of his 
wounds). IAN: Poet mene uncore 0 


aiſe FR 
To repair this diſaſter, Ghndwr i inſtantly 


ſent one of his ſons with another army. They 


probably were reinforced by the ſugitives from 


the laſt action. Another battle was fought on Of Pil 


the fifteenth of the ſame month, at Mynydd y Melyn. 


Pil Melyn in Brecknockſhire,- again fatal to the 
cauſe of Oven. Fifteen hundred of his men 


were 


mer, . 390. 


OzrOwrnGrywnDwRE 
were ſlaln or taken priſoners: ameng this laſt 
was his ſon; among the firſt his brother Tudor, 

who reſembled Glyndwr fo: See that a re- 

port was ſpread of his death, to the great de- 

"of his countrymen: but on edamining 

the dead body, it was found to want à wart 

over the eye, which diſtinguiſned our "chief- 

tain from his brother. According to ee 
Y rm ere commanded at this Battle·?- 

Houmsnzd r mentions another Gefbet wü be 

the Welſd ſuſtained in the month of May, in 


which :Gryfydd Yonge,” Owen's chancellor, ' was 


made priſoner. I ſuſpect that that hiftorian 
confounds this action With that near Ereſmont J 
but that the chancellor was the great chief. 
rain there made priſoner, muſt be a miſtake; 
for we find him witneſs, the next year, to a 
pardon granted by Owen to one Fevan Goch. 

After theſe defeats, all Gamo: ganſbir- ſub- 


mitted-to/ the king, few faithfuf friends only 


excepred ; who, on diſcovering that Oren was 
alive, fled and joined bn. It Was at this time 
chat he ſuffered thoſe diſtreſſes whieh the _ 
10 attribute to the latter part of his life: 

this diſperſion of his friends, he Sabel 

to ſeek protection om 4 few truſty parti- 
zans; and often to conceal himſelf in cavès and 
deſert places. A cavern near the ſea- ſide, in 
the pariſh of Llangelynin, in the county of Me- 
rioneth, is ſtill called Ogo Orvain, in Which he 


Was ſecretly ſupported by Eduyfed of” SON, 


ol the tribe of Edubwan ap Bradwen. ' 
The bard 70 Gich"deplores his nc ; 
and calls him home from leren pars 'of the 


11 Ci 71 10 Donn K. F 2 R 


6 r 
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lobe, to re-poſſeſs himſelf of his iv] ity. 
e in one place ſuppoſes him to be at Rome, 

and entreats Rn to return laden with vokcets: | 
from- St. Peter. - 

About this time the earl of ee MIL 

n another conſpiracy; which was detect- 
ed, and ſeveral of his adherents were enecut- 
ed. Among others, one Sir Jobn Griffith, a 
Welfp arg oy which makes it probable, that 
the earl and Glyndwr ſtill acted in concert. 
The king, by bis activity, quickly fruſtrated” 
this plot; ſeized on the earl's caſtles, and 
obliged him to fly into Scotland for protection. 
With him fled the biſhops of St. Aſaph and 
Bangor *, and the abbot of Welbeck. The 
two firſt were probably placed by Glyndwr 
about the earl, to conſult the proper meaſures 
for the ſucceſsful:execution' of their deſigns. 

HzxRVY then returned, and marched into Henry 
Wales with an army of J, ooo men. The marches 
ſame ill-fortune attended him in this as in for- again into 
mer expeditions. The weather proved ſo bad; Wales. 
that he was obliged to make a hafty retreat to 
Warcefter, aggravated with the loſs of fifty of 
his carriages f. Shakeſpear makes our chief- 
tain thus Ng the frequent defeats of his an- 
8 even before 1 DES 825 ee 


Three times Kath Hoh Ass 5. * 1 =, 
Againſt my pow'r ; + thrice from the banks of Wye, 


And ſandy-bottom'd Sewern, have I ſent | 
Him bootleſs home, and aan aan ow 


Nets 


* Fordun, Scotichronicon. ii. 4414. 


+ Walſmgham, 566. 
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Notwithſtanding the ill ſucceſs * the king, 


the affairs of Owen would, in all probability, 


have found a ſad change, had not, at this very 


period, his ally Charles VI. ſent. him a moſt 


ſeaſonable aſſiſtance; which, for a conſidera- 


ble time, prolonged the war, and delayed his 


total ruin. A conſiderable armament was made 


in the ports of France. It was planned by the 
duke = 5 Orleans, regent of Fance during 


the inſanity of Charles. The invaſion was to 


have. taken place the preceding year; and (as 


Rapin obſerves) ſeems to have been intended 
to coincide with the inſurrection of Scroape 


archbiſhop of Zork,. and other noblemen in 


the north. Their attempt proved fatal to 
them. But the fleet, conſiſting of a hundred 


and forty ſhips, failed from Bref the latter 


end of June, with an army of twelve thouſand 


men. According to the hiſtorian of this reign, 
Mademoi iſelle de Luſſan , there were among 
them eight hundred men at arms, ſix hundred 
croſs- bows, and twelve hundred 0 een : 


all choſen troops. 

Our hiſtorians ſay, that they were command- 
ed by the Marechal de Montmorency; but I 
cannot diſcover that any of that great houſe 
was engaged in the expedition. The fleet was 
under the command of Renaud de Trie, lord of 
Serifontaine, admiral of France ; the land for- 


ces under that of Jean de Rieux, lord of Rieux 


and Rochfort, Marſhal of France. Under him 
ſerved Jean, or, as Moreri calls him, Aubert de 
Hangeft Sire de Hugueville, maſter of the croſs- 
bows ; ; and who, by reaſon of the age and in- 

Raaes 


* Hiſtoire et 3 Charles VI. tom. iv. 199. 
+ Ibid. 


Or O WEN GLYNDWR, - 
firmities of Rieux, ſeems to have been the act- 
ing general. According to the genius of the 
nation, the officers made the moſt brilliant ap- 
pearance; and Hugueville actually fold to the 
church of Paris his fine eſtate of Agencourt near 


5 Mondidier, in order to furniſh: himſelf "with a 


magnificent equipage. 
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eech 2 very Fourable paſſage; but Land in 


by neglect of providing ſufficient quantity of 


freſh water, moſt of the horſes periſhed. | Ac- 


cording to the beſt authority f, the forces 


landed under the command of Hugueville, in 
Milford Hauen. He immediately marched to- 


wards Caermarthen, which he 3 — and took 


by capitulation. The garriſon were ſuffered 
to depart, and had tar to take their nene 
N with them 4. ie \- 10 asc 7 oY 
He declined inaking” 1 attempt bs 
broke, by reaſon of the ſtrength of the caſtle; but 


fat down before Haverford-weſt + where the earl 


of Arundel made ſo gallant à defence, that the 
French were obliged to raiſe the ſiege with con- 


fiderable loft, Chndeer had; by this tim, 


reached Tenbigh with ten thouſand men, where 
he was joined by Huguc uille. As ſoon/ag the 
neceſſaty preparations were finiſhed, they 
marched through Glamarganſbire, reached Mur. 
ceſter, and burnt che Rad and e 
country round d n o7 ee 
As ſoon as Henry heard oaths, intended'in+ 
vaſionphe) iſſued out a proclamation; dated 
from Meſiminſter, July ad; in which he directs 
the lieutenants of ſeveral counties to raiſe:for- 
ces to repel the foe. Lord Berkley, and 2 


. Hiſtoire et regne — Charks VI; tom. i iv. ni 
+ Rymer, viii. 406. Walfingham, 566. 
& „3 | {| Rymer, viii. 


pn, 


% 


* 
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Pay admiral of the cinque ports, commanded 
at ſea, and burnt; according to our account, 
fiſteen of the French ſhips as they lay at an- 
chor in Milford. Haven; and afterwards (joined 
by Sir Thomas Swinborn) took fourteen more 
in thein paſſage: ta Males, laden with ammuni- 
tion and proviſions for the army? . Mademoi- 


Jule de Luss Am takes notice of The firſt ; but 


candidly confeſſes, that the French were ſo ter- 
Tified with the appearance of thirty ſail of our 
Ahips, that they themſelves GIG: the 90 
ſtruction of thoſe veſſels. 

ln the beginning of Huguſt, B rookiad 


Advice'that the Finch were landed; and again 
ſends out a/ proclamation, dated from Ponte- 


Featty 14 


i th, addreſſed to the lieutenant 
of the county of Hereford, with orders to raiſe 
without delay his forces, and repair with them 


to the city of Hergfurd. It is in this procla- 


mation he exprefsly balls he French general, 


| Jordanh Hagabollls 1:6 5 2 2 18 Waun * 0 


Henry 


againſt 
them. 


| coptaing Av Bhs the ſame time. 


Hun marched in N Fs ppoſe an ene- 
my now grown ſo very idable; 4 0h Hugue- 


marches _ 


ville; after: plundering the -country; | on the 


king's approach, made a ſudden retreat, and 


poſted. himſelf on a high hill, about three 
teagues from H#forcefter, with a deepvalley be- 


een his and the royal army. Each endea- 
, voured to bring the enemy to make the attack; 
andi for eight days they reſpectively preſented 
thernſelves in order of battle, and iſo continu- 
ed. from morning till night; but neither party 


ventured i rt its Troy ſitu- 

F Bas 3 578. Fg” of ation. 
4 

Valfingbam, 566; who adds, chat: a pigs TONE: ſeyen 
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ation? 8 this tins; there were ſeveral 
ſkirmiſhes: © The Toſs on Both ſides was about 
two hnndred, beſides nutnbets wounded. The 
French loſt Parroaillart e Tie, lord of 'Mouci | 
and Pieis, chamberlain tüö the king, and bro- 
theft tö the, admirat ; Ke i: officer” whoſe 
fate Vie tluch Jamented by army *. There 
fell tlat = *lfo the lord of Murtelome, and 
ae Ly Valle; and, as Hull ſays, the 
balfart e ( -Bourbes, Our Sy ſeem 
to exaggörate their loss, aditin to it that of 
bo haired, other gentſemeg ? bit Mriraer 
afferts; „rllat Om 4 review of the French troops, 
99 KR teturned” Dorn geo th ki Wete 
2 IE3TT Wer 733320 


fefted* ; 5 n. the 
e "in 


e, 401% Let tes es nor 

ener: e gle foſs; and 
onraitfs Hear Ker eres. It probably 

tas Heel By 0 Uitjent. Fo AR bel ex 

cretnely” e for not only 5 

read Ds „Nallet ldy opel to 
in, be hg in in rr reve aiong the 

5h Want . e found it nheceſſa ne- _ 


ver had Porthnity of examining th batöre 1 
of tlle 858 6 125 e far it\ſuits che deſerip= - 
tion gißen U relet hut the public will 
tavk Tele ay ay ratte by the pen 
of my % Ir., Nas, now employed in 
8 ; 


ty of His nat ve es te 
ry acted? bh part of 4 prudent general, 
1 off the 85 0 of every ſupply from 
the enemy; ho, worn with: fin and fatigue, Frenck 
in the midnight 0 of the eighth ed on 
1880p bod 10 . Ib.” 5 balls 


* — ; who ſays he fell at the arack 0 of 22 
weſt, 67 Mt 07 7. 


* 
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with the utmoſt ſecrecy, and retired into ales 
Monſtrelet makes the king quit his ſtation pix 
and return the ſame. 701 to Woregſier; an a 
adds, that the. French attacked him in ey 4 
treat, and took from him. eighteen waggons 
loaden with proviſions. Hall, on the contra- 
ry, aſſures us, that Henry © chaſed. the enemy 
© from hilles to dales, from dales to woddes, 
from woddes to mariſhes, and ves could ne- 
ver haye EM. at any advantage. worlde 
© it, was to ſee, his quotidiane removyng; his 
E ynfull and buly. wAnderyinge his ;trouble- 
ome, and uncertayne abidyng, his continual 
© Mocion, his daily. peregrinacion in the de- 
* ſert felles and craggy mountains of chat bar- 
reine, einde and. depopulate F 
In the end „the king, unable any longer 
E his arm in a.country.. Which 1 — 5 
ad expreſsly d 1 75 to diſtreſs his enemy, 
ged to deſiſt from his 17 0 and to 
return to I, * — ach as. Hall dxins, in his 
retreat, loſt, © certayr > Page; laden with vi- 
d 1 che 


An « 


tayle, to 5 88 7 5 75 ures; a 
eat co mforte of th 


| c gr 
Time of = muſt enquire ers ad leiht re for 10 
this eam- long and 7 5 à campaign; for 1 Find him. 
Paign. 


the 224 ( of uſt. 0 Boni era, the 27th at 
Warceſter,, and 4 of September at Hereford,. 4 
In four days from, t at IE, it a he was 
at Faxſete. ä 


At Beverly, NJ 1. 3th- of the fame month. 
At Biſhopthory in binds 1 coun 1 5 he 16th 
to the aſs the 'next day at Camood. After 
which there is an unaccounted gap f time, 


nok, he appears again at Warce ber the 6th 


of. October. I am thus minute, to ſhew 


that a ene a n of body m 
$i bay =» ond 0 


y Wo, . 0 © 7 4 
WA 77S >1 3% 1 [Ri C2506 x 


* "Menfireler 16, Hall, 9. 
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to. his activity of mind; otherwiſe he never 
could have flown with that rapidity from place 
to place, nor have guarded againſt enemies ſo 
remote as the Scots and Welſh, ar nearly. the 
ſame period. 

It ſeems as if all his forces deftined i to op- 
poſe the laſt; were arrived at their FF es of 
rendezvous before the 6th of Ober From 
that time he was in all probability engaged in 
this expedition; Hal aſſigning (among other 
reaſons for the king's deſiſting from his enter- 
prize) the approach of y 7 —. which rendered 
a campaign amidſt the mountains highly un- 


ſafe. "Accordingly we find him at Dunſtable; 


on his road to London, the zd of November tf, 

and at His palace at Wetminſter ſoon after . 
The French, after their flight, never made 
any farther attempt. Glyndwr placed them in 
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quarters, where they remained till they quitted p French 
the Kingdom; when he furniſhed the greater quit 
part with veſſels to tranſport them to Frantè. Wales. 


Fifteen hundred femained in Wales till tlie 


Marth following, when they were carried home 


by a perſon ſtyled by de Lufſan; DF Begue ae 
olay l. 
Ales the defeat of GH ſon of Glydwor, 


by Henry prince of Wales, that youthful war = 
rior undertook the ſiege of Llanbedr caſtle; in 7 Ianbe 
the Caſtle. 


the county of Cardigan. After ſome time, 
governor placed there by Ghntwr agreed to 
give it up, in caſe it was not relieved detween 
the 24th of October and the feaſt of 41 Saints. 
He was to ſurrender it in good condition; not 
to injure the inhabitants in the town, nor ſeize 
pre ws that ſhould be driven into the port 

Aa by 


* Rymer, Viii. 420. + Idem, 42r. Z t Itid. 
De Lufſan, iv. 195, di 


e of 
dr 
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pu diſtreſs of weather; that he ſhould have 


free pardon, and have liberty, at the end of 


the term, to depart with all thoſe of his friends. 
I obſerve, among the inſtruments of war which 
were to be delivered up, were 6anones, Anglice 


gunners; which had been invented by the French | 


about twenty-ſix. years before this period. He 
took the ſacrament in witneſs of his ſincerity, 
and delivered | hoſtages for the performance of 


his agreement. He probably relied om the aſ- 


ſiſtance of the French for relief. Henry appre- 
hended the fame... Bur, in order to fruſtrate 


any attempts of that kind, he iſſued out a writ, 
dated from Cato the aad of September, to 


the lieutenants: of Druoybire, and of other 
counties, to. raiſes their forces, and to'rendez- 
vous at .Eveſhant on the 16th of OZober *. This 


caution took effect fo far, as to oblige Rees ap 


 Gryffydd ap Sbentin alias. Rees ap AI: is 
agree to the terms propoſed; but ſeemingly 
Without any deſign. of preſerving them; = 


no ſooner. was the prince departed, than Rees 


permitted Ghyzdwy to turn him and his garriſon 
out, under pretence that they had been guilty 
of treaſon in ſubmitting without his eonſent f. 
I muſt conclude the tranſactions of this year, 
Siege of commons” about the relief of the lord of Coitie, 
_ then beſieged in the caſtle of the ſame name, 
Glyndwr, ſeated near the river Ogmore im Glaniorganſpire. 
Henry was little concerned about his fare; but 
ſeveral prelates and perſons of rarik: in both 
houſes offered a loan, for the purpoſe of raiſ- 
ing forces for his reſcue. At length it was 


loans 


argeed by king and parliament, that theſe 


** mer, ul, 419. 497- 5 + Waljngham, 568; 
Holinſbed, 533. 5 Wi | 


. <@& 2&4 * 


Or 3 d . 


loans f ſhould be repaid out of the firſt ei 
of che e at chat time granted *. 1 75 
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Fre rom "ht latter end of laſt year, the fg 2 
of Ghuckur began to decline. He had ſtill 


| frengrh ſufficient to keep, within his mountain- 
ous territories; but was too weak to meditate any 


thing more than marauding invalions.. The _ 
French continued to give +4 ſame aſſiſtance. 1 25 
They ſent a fſeet of thirty-cight fail. I ima - forces. 


gine, from the ſmall number, that they were 
wearied of their ally; yet were willing to keep 
PP» for their own intereſt, the ſpirit of the in- 
ſurgents. a „Eight of of theſe ſhips, laden with. 
men at arms, were taken; the reſt eſcaped 1 in 
great confuſion to Wales f. 
About this time Owen was conbderably 
TE by the defection of the inkabirapts 
of Nrad Tywy. 

The preſence of hi brave ad d prince 


was 70 mal check on the enterprizing temper 
of Glyndwr, nor a leſs terror to the Welſh, who 
had felt the force of his arms. At the ſame time, 

parliament, ſenſible of the folly of the prema- 
ture grants before made of the eſtates of the 
inſurgents, entered on record, that no herita- 
ges conquered from the Wah, be given away 
cill one en, of an year after f: ſo precarious 


| 1 ee 
» Valse 8 e Hiſtory, © ii. 89. This was a | 
yery o Ne 7. n as appears by act's view of it, 
| vol. ii. No Wah — 2908 565. 1 
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ſeemed the tenure, even in the declining ſtate 
of our chieftain. I may remark, that he ſtill 
had ſtrength enough to give protection to the' 
Engliſh fugitives. The great earl of Northum- 
berland, and lord Bardotf, found here a hoſpi- 
pitable aſylum, after the Scots, to whom they 
Had entruſted themſelves, meditated the giv- 
ing of them up to Heury, in exchange for cer- 


tain priſoners. Sir David Fleming of Cumber- 


nauli generouſly warned them of the intentions 


of his countrymen; who im revenge took away 


. 1 1 
Before the expiration: of tllis year, Heury 
made a grant in fee to Sir 7obn Tibetot, ſpeaker _ 
of the houſe of commons, and father to the 
accompliſhed* peer Jobn earl of Worcefter, of 
the eſtates of Richard ap Gryffgdd ap Yychan, 
in the counties of Caermathen and Cardigan, 


forfeited by his adherence to the party of 


_ Ghndwry. 


| Glynwr - 


grants a 
pardon. 


and a globe in the lefr, 
It is obſervable, that among the witneffes 
are Gryffyad his eldeſt fon, and Gryfydd Yonge 


Grub again was not behind hand in 
acts of regal power; for about this time he 
grants a pardon to one Jobs ap Howel ap Je- 
dan goch ; anno principatus noftri Vlo datum apud 
Keun Llanvair X® die Fan. per ipſum principem. 


On the ſeal was the portrait of Owen ſeated in 


a chair, holding a ſceptre in his right hand, 


| his chancellor; both of whom, the Engliſh hit- 


'rorians ſay, were made priſoners, and ſent to 


the Tower. As Henry: ſhewed no mercy to 
the partizans of Owen, it is not probable that 


theſe two would have eſcaped his rage, had they 


. ever 


. Walfngham, 566, 4 Parlicmentary Hiſt. 1 06. 
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ever been in his power. The other two wit- 
neſſes are Meredith, another of his ſons; and 
1 ap Tudur, and Gwillim ß 
otwithſtanding this oſtentation of regal His af- 
Power, the affairs of 'Gly#dwr evidently Jocks _ _ 
ed. The garriſons placed in moſt of the dif- clin 
ferent fortreſſes of North Wales had kept the 
maritime parts from riſing in any numbers in 
his favour. In the iſland of Angleſea, he ſeems 
to have had a very ſtrong party. It does not 
appear that there ever was any battle in that 
iſland. It is my opinion, that the partizans 
of Owen paſſed the Menai, and, while their 
zeal was warm, had joined his army; and, like 
the cuſtom in all fudal rimes, returned to 
their homes when wearied with the campaign, 
or ſatiated with plunder.” 
Buy the latter end of this year, they had ſub- 
mitted to the royal authority : for I tind, from 
a manuſcript found among the papers 'of the 
tearned'\EpwaRD Lrwrß of- the eie, this 
jeular4® „ 
n an ;nquiſition taken ie Bester, upon 
4 : Tueſday," the day next before the feaſt of St. 
© Marth the biſhop; (which is the 1 th of No- 
vember) in the 8th year of king Henry IV. 
© anno Domini 1406, before Thomas T whhw!, 
£ © Philip de Mainwaring, and Robert Paris the 
© younger, commiſſioners, by virtue of a com- 
1 miſſion from rince Hemy, ſon and heir ap- 
< parent df the king, prince of Wales, duke of 
f * Aeguitaine, Laucafter, and Cornwall, and earl 
© of Cheſter; unto them, or any two of them, 
directed, were indicted, preſented; and fin- Angleſea 
6 ed,» the ſeveral-petſons and inhabitants of the ſined by 
© iſle of Augleſea, whoſe names are hereunder the king. 
| hr for being in arms and rebellion with 
© Owen i and others. 


4 


I refer 
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| refer the reader for the particular of theix 
f to the Appendix. I only ſhall obſerve 


the Cipmmwds, the numbers of perſons 
bed! in ae ind.the ſym total of them and 
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8 
01 9 ; 


8675 1407 BI 
Hite oral” us with very few mts id 
. e tranſactions of this year. They 
ably few and uni R Owen 

had 1 fel tlie ue of Llan 
was ſoon retaken) and that of Pr He 
was confined to the hills, and ſeems never to 
have quirred his faſtnefſes but to make a præ- 
datory war. The earlof Northumberland and 
lord Bardolf, about this time, apprehending 
that Owen was too weak to protect them, quit- 
ted Wales, and Yoon after loft their lives in a 
deſperate effort to reſtore their cauſe, on Bram 


* Tk _— 3 
k La this year Va Pi nothing © elne 70 
the: 25 We farther than a que compli- 


ment paid to the prince of ales by the com- 
mond; who, by their ſpeaker, deſired che king 
_ 49, give, public, thanks to young Henry for his 
ret fatigue and good, conduct in {//ales;. for 
hich. . hoth king and prince returned dbeir 
eee ee * the A ee 92819 


#y 2 10 rt 1409. 7 70 8 i 22457 3 


which Was 


4 Tee Gee, agaim/vegan to make uu. 


parts of Wales that were well affected to the 


„ 


> c bene bans Las I 


Near Lem n 
am informed) * Ty Cryf, reported to have been 


Glyndwr” 3 Rymer, Vl, 547. 


By himſelf, or i partizans, he made head 
3 — on the marches; and in thoſe again. 


20 
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| Charlton lord Powys ſuffered greatly. Henry 
therefore directs a writ to that nobleman to 
raiſe his forces, and ſuppreſs, in the moſt vi- 
1 manner, this new diſtur ce, headed, 
AS It 1 by Free Mang and the bi- 
thop...of St. 4/ap WOES Lord Powys was at the 
1285 Jakruckel not Ty qo the country, 
7 all his caſtles garritoned, and not to bee. 
'of his Eſtates: to, be de 0 UE is 
5 8 rom De be 50 1 ot 2 5 | 


L: 3 Re 50 lord Grey, ee SL 
Peper yer, ( o had now 8 er. 1 with 
the 25 e Cant, and liam _Beau- 
champ. 
This e proved fatal to Fel Dau and 
Philip Scadamore, two. of Owen's beſt officers, 
hom he had ſent into Shropſhire; where the 
committed great exceſſes. They Verst b both 
made priſoners, ſent to London ind executed. 
"Caxton + relates, that Rhys was taken before 
the juſtices, condemned, and drawn on a hur- 
dleithrough the city to Tybarn, Whete' he ſuf⸗ 
"fered:the death vf traitor. His quarters were 
ſent to- four other cities; "HEHE placed' on 
London bridge. 
On the 18th of Nobember, | in this year, 
Henry iſſued out an order to the conſtable of 
Mindſor caſtle, to deliver, Be Sir Milliam Lifle 
knight, marſhal of r the following eb 
- priſaners:: 's Now 213% ad. al is | 


5; ©; | 
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_ Os. Qwz nx rnb A, 
Hewel ap Jevan ap Howell. Rys ap Meredyd. _ 
Walther ap Jevay, Vechan. Madoc Bery. © 
Rys ap Jevan ab RM. E:= Backer. 
Fevan Goch ap e David ap Cad. 
David 2 7 4dr. ai N Dehler. 4 


Aer this follows 4 2 warrant to "ot Willian 
to receive them. I im ine, that all "hel. 
| gentlemen, were ee to the marſhal for 
execution; who, by his commiſſion, ſeems 
to have been eli appointed for that pur- 
poſ e ; certis de caufis ad ea omnia et Angula 72 
ad officium Mareſcalli An gliæ pertinent exercenda 
per litteras noſtras patentes quam diu nobis * 
cuerit, Auraturas depulavimus. 8 

| Towards tlie latter end of the year, ſeve- 
ral of the officers of the Jords marchers; either 
through” diſlike to the war, or for the ſake of 
preſerving. their country from the fury of the 
Melſb, of 1 their own authority formed. a truce 
with Ghy nd. and his partizans. This onl 
ſerved to enable them to make their ige 
on other parts with more ſecurity, Many of 


the loyal border! rs were ſlain . and othęrs plun- | 


dered, * in ' conſequence of theſe agreements. 
Henry was. highly irritated, and immediately 
ifived out writs to Thonet carl of Arundel, 
Sir Richard LEftrang lord of Kuoctyn, Elleſ- 
mere, and other bordering manots, Edward 
Charlton. lord Powys, and Reginald lord Gre 

of © Ruthyn, and to the deputy-lieutenant of 
Herefondſbire, e them to cauſe all ſuch | 
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illegal compacts to be reſcinded, and Glyndwr 


and his adherents to be purſued, 8; attacked 


with the utmoſt vi a. gar 
From this period Owen never made any at- 


tempts Worthy or hiſtoric notice. Numbers 
of. his followers deſerted; which obliged him 


to confine himſelf to the hills, and to > act en- 
tirely on the defenſive. Notwi thitanding his 


ower was reduced, he was far from being 

ubdued. "The year 1410. and 1411 were pal- 
Ted without any memorable actions. The En- 
gliſb were content with che eaſe the enjoyed by 


reſtraining. the outrages of the mountaineers. 


Glyndwr maintained. that Ko ** that 
forms the Ans of our country, and Kept his 
priſoners ; fo eue confined, that: 975 ent, 
in 1432, was under the neceſſity, of 75 
(by writ*) his eſq uice 1 Llewelyn. 1 Fett, 8 farher 
$0. the Ke David Cam, to m 
Jahn Taptofte and. ff illigm. ae, ttedt 
With Oren about the redem tion "of is fon 
. Was N el rg pri Pa, or to Et dea- 
vour to feize Tome. Nt Ses 13 to 
Exchange. for ws TP : Me LED che ref this 
affair was does not appear, It ſerves though 
to diſprove the Opinion, that David elcaped to 
England after his infamous. attempt in 1402 ; 
for which, as is now evident, he ſuffered a 
moſt ſevere, 'but Wexited ca 1 
from which all the power 91 bie. 2 aN 


could not releaſe hin. 
The priſon where Owen confined Mis cap- 


The 
ſon 7 tives was not far from his houſe, in the ariſh 
Glyndwr. of Llanſanfraid Glyndurdiey; and the place is 


to this day called Carchardy Owen Ghndorday. 
_ * Dated Jab n4th Rymer, ville 753. 


4 Some 


mY 


25 ule of Sir 


ten years, 
ee 
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Some _ remains are ſtill to be ſeen near the 
church, which form part of a habitable houſe. 


It conſi ſts of a room thirteen feet ſquare, and 


ten and a half high. The ſides conſiſt of three 


horizontal beams with upri ht planks, not 
four inches aſunder, mortiſed into them. In 
theſe. are grooves with holes in the bottom, as 
if there Rad been originally croſs-bars,, or 
grates. The roof is exceedingly ſtrong, com- 
poſed of ſtrong planks almoit contiguous. It 


oe as if there had been two ſtories ; but 


upper. part. at preſent is evidently modern. 


hd is fingular, that the government did not 


105 advantage of two Welſbmen of rank, whom 
they had this year in their power, and whom 
they might have made the price of the liberty 
of their partizan. "Theſe were 7 Tudur 
of Nee e in Angleſea, and his brother. 
Perhaps t 
its effect; perhaps their crimes were too enor- 
mous for 0 : but whatſoever the caſe 


there put to death. 

I muſt not omit, that i in 1410, Ane pritce 
of Wales gave a free pardon to certain of his 
tenants in the comot of Colſbill, in the county 
of Hint, , for the ſhare they had i in what wWas 
ſtyled the rebellion of Cuαν,νF. That county 
was much divided in thoſe tropbles... bona 
Gwynedd, deſcended from Edwin lord of Teg- 
engle, a- valiant gentleman,” who ſided with 
dur chieftain, was in one of the preceding 
years ſurprized by his enemies from the town 


of Hint. 8 He probably was poſted vithin the 
7.0 hel, uss. No 1999- 32. 5 5 2 


trenches 


ey were take! after the treaty. had 


was, they were both gen fenen to Nen, 12 0 
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trenches of Moe! 7 Gaer, in the pariſh of Nor- 
"thop ; on which he was Anh proceſs be- 
headed. 


et died i in the 13 of this year ; ; 
Abd left his youthful ſucceſſor fo e 35 in 
his preparations for the conqueſt Trance, | 


as to Joſe all thoughts of ha entire ſubjec- 
tion of his Brizifþ dominions. hund lor re- 


imained ſtill "inacceſſible; but was ſo cloſely 
jarded, as to ceaſe to be tremendous. The 
Feb who had fubmitted, now began to in- 
dulge their revenge againſt ſuch of the, Engliſh 
who had flain, or otherwiſe in jured any of 
their relations or friends in the late war. This 


revenge was taken by various kinds of diſtreſs 


and e till they had cleared them 
ſelves" by compurgation, or made ſome ſatis- 


this, 227 
the Vth, In his firſt year, a ſhes? s? che As 
or oath of 300 men, 'neceflary 

the cuſtom of Maler, to 1 perſon a 2 8 
of any crime. Before that, an Engliſhman Was 


 Hable! to continue in jail for life, as It ſeems 


impoſſible for one of Flac hated HAN pro? 
cure even a far "leſs number of compurgators 
than this ſtrange law required for his- acquittal, 
Henry made the attempt penal, and the Proſe- 
cutor liable to an impriſonment of " 1 6 56 
to pay treble damages, and to pay beſide, 4 


fine and ranſom before he could e releaſed.” 
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This was the laſt of the many laws enacted 
againſt the Welſb on occaſion of this inſurrec- Severe 
tion. They were certainly very ſevere ; yer, Jaws. 
perhaps, no -more than what any government 
would have directed, againſt a people that had 
ſubmitted, to | conqueſt near à hundred and 
twenty years, and who were conſidered in no 
other light than that of rebellious ſubjects. 

On the firſt inſurrection, conciliatory me- 
thods were tried, and pardons offered. After 
experience of the little effect theſe had on the 
minds of the Velſb, every lenient ſtep was 

laid aſide, and laws of a very ſevere nature 


* 


were put in force againſt them. 

The firſt was in the year 1400. It was found 
expedient to prevent, as much as poſſible, all 
intercourſe between the Welſb and Engliſb. The 
firſt was ſtrongly attached to the cauſe of 
Richard ; the laſt had many ſecret favourers of 
that unhappy prince amongſt them. There 
appeared much danger, if the former were per- 
mitted to ſtrengthen their intereſt in England: 
a coalition fatal to the new government was 
apprehended. As a preventative it was enac- | 
ted: That no perſon born on both ſides of 
Welſb parents ſhould purchaſe lands or tene- 
ments near any of the cities or towns on the 
marches of Wales on pain of forfeiting them 
to the lord paramount where ſuch eſtates lay : 
That no Welfman ſhould be received in any 
corporation. town; or, if they had been ſettled 
in any ſuch before, they were to find ſecurity 
for their good and loyal behaviour; they were 
do be totally diſqualified from any civil office, 
and never allowed to carry any weapons. 

In caſe any Welſbman refuſed to reſtore to 
any Engliſbman the cattle, horſes, or the like, 
(which he had forcibly taken) within ſeven 
days, the Engliſhman was allowed to W 


\ 
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So little truſt was there N Ran our 


countrymen, that it was enacted, that no Eu- 
gliſhthan ſhould be co opted, at the ſuit of a 
Welſeman, vinleſs by 8005 juſtices, or Engliſh 
burgeſſes. 

So greatly did the government appfehen d 
the ſeduction of Englis loyalty by the charms 
of our coutrywomen, that the Engliſh were 


prohibited from marrying a Welſhwoman, un- 


der the pain of being difqualific fromholding 
any office if Wales: 

In 1402, there is 4 very particiifar ature, in- 
tended to remedy the Aiden reſulting from 
ſome euſtoms peculiar to Wales. This directs, 
that nul weſtour; rymbur; minſtrall; ne vacabond, 

ſoit aucunement ſuſtenuz tn la terre de Gales, par 
faire kymorthas ou toillage ſur le tonimunt poeple 
illoques. I cannot get a better tranſſation, than 
that in the obſervations, on the antient ſta- 
tutes by my eſteemed friend the honourable 
Darnes BaKRINGTON ; Which is to this pur- 
ſe : Tnar no hoſt“, rhymer, minſtrel, or 
other vagabond, mould Fn to abel 
or collect together. . 
The word kymbortha is miſ- ſpelt from the 


| Welſh cymmorth, or the plural cymmorthay, aſ- 


ſemblies of people to aſſiſt a neighbour in 
any work. 80 ch are very frequently in uſe at 
preſent. There are cymmbrihau for ſpi pinning; 
for works of huſbandry ;. for coal- carriage. 
But at this time, theſe meetings were mere 
pretences ; ; and their end was the TS a 


'I beg leave to reins the word eveflour differently: 
It ſeems derived from the Melſb, gwtft aur, which hpnies q 
perſon, who kept a place of public entertainment ; and 
ſuch a place was YOu proper for a rendezvous of this nature. 
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ſufficient number of able-bodied men to make 
an inſurrection. Of ſuch a nature, in old 
times, were the hunting matches in Scotland. 
The legiſlature” in that part of Great Britain 
found the evils reſulting from them, and ar 
length ſuppreſſed them by a la. | 

But cymborthau of our countrymen were at 
this period of a moſt tremendous. nature. 
They were compoſed of men the moſt dread- 
ed by tyrants and uſurpers ; of Barbs, who 
animated our nation, by recalling to mind 
the great exploits of our anceſtors, their ſtrug- 
les for liberty, their ſucceſsful conteſts with 
the Saxon. and Norman race for upwards of 


eight centuries. They rehearſed the cruelty 


of their antagoniſts, and did not forget the 
favage policy of the firſt Edward to their pro- 
ſcribed brethren. They brought before their 
countrymen the remembrance of antient pro- 
phecies. They ſhewed to them the hero Glyn- 
dir, deſcended from the antient race of our 


princes ; and pronounced, that in him was to 
be expected the completion. of every. predic- 


tion of our oracular Mzxiin. The band of 
minſtrels now ſtruck up; the harp, the.crwth, 


and the pipe, filled the meaſure of .cnthuſiaſm 


which the others had begun to inſpire. They 


£ 


ruſhed to battle, fearleſs of events, like their 
great anceſtry, moved by the Druids ſongs ; 


and ſcorned death, which conferred immors 


| 3 bY Inde ruendi 
In ferrum mens prona viris, animæque capaces 
Mortis / et ignavum eſt rediturz parcere vitæ. 1 , 


Hence 
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Death of 


Owen. 


Hence they no cares for this frail being feel, / 


 Butruſh yndaunted on the pointed ſteel':-/ 


N roaching fate and bravely ſcorn 
To ſpare that life which muſt ſo ſoon return, | 
F TIO ao ern Om Ea 2." 


We find that 'Ghndwr miaintatned{ his ſitu- 


ation for two years longer. In 1415, his af- 
fairs bore ſo reſpectable an aſpect, that the 
king condeſcended to enter into X treaty with 
him; and for that purpoſe deputed, from the 
caſtle of Porcheſter*, Sir Gilbert Talbot, with 
full powers to negociate with Owen, and even 


to offer him and his followers a free pardon, in 


caſe they ſhould requeſt'ir. Some writers ſay, 
that this grace was obtained by the mediation 


P 


of David Holbetch, deputy ſteward of the lord- 


ſhips of Bromfield and Yale. The event of 
this affair does not appear. It is probable 
that it was interrupted by the death of our hero, 


the eve of St. Matthew, in the fixty- firſt year 
of his age, at the houſe of one of his daugh- 


ters; bur whether that of hrs daughter Scu- 
damore or Monnington, is uncertain ; but, ac- 
cording to the tradition of the county of Here- 


ford, it may be ſuppoſed to have been at that 
of the laſt. It is ſaid, that he was buried 


in the church- yard of Monnington ; but there 


is no monument, or any memorial of the ſpot 


that contains his remains. 

Both the printed hiſtories, and the manuſcript 
accounts, repreſent his latter end to have been 
very miſerable ; that he wandered from place 
to place in the habit of a ſhepherd, in a low 


* The writ is dated July 5th. Rymer, ix, 283. 


and 


W -—_—— A A . — . 
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and forlorn condition; ; and. was even forced to 
take ſhelter in caves and deſert places, fromthe, 
fury of his enemies“. This does not wear the 
face af probabilirg.; bon balken kendo been 
ſo deplorable, majeſty would never have con- 
deſcended to propoſe terms to ſuch a ſcourge 
as Glyndwr. had been to his kingdom. This 
rexret, and the diſtreſſes he underwent,” were 
probab yi. after the battle of Pull Melyn in 


1405, 


an offered accommodation. The treaty w 
renewed by the ſamie miniſter, on 52 24th of 
February 1416; with Meredydd ap Owen, the ſon 
of Glyndwr; which it is to be ſup — took 
effect, and peace was reſtored to . af 


ter an indeciſive ſtruggle of more than fifteen 


years. Our chieftain died unſubdued ; unfor- 
tunate only in foreſeeing a; ſecond ſubjugation 


of his country, after the laſy fits, greg: tube 


porter of its aer, Fa 
Having fiow collected every thing in ay 


rom which he quickly emerged. Death 
alone deprived Owen of the gloty of 1 
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power relating to this celebrated Briton, Ire- 


turn, by the ſame road, croſs the Des at Llan- 
gollen ; and, after à ride of about a mile, turn 
a little out of the road, ina fertile little vale, 
to the abby of 


LLAx-EOwzsr, Giri Hamann Moxacns Abby of 
Loc, or ps VALLE Cxvels, ſolemnly. ſeated at Valle 
the foot of the mountains, on a ſmall meadowy Crucis: 


flat, watered by a pretty ſtream, and ſhaded with 
hanging woods. This was a houſe of Ciſterti- 


ans, founded in the year 1200, by Madoc ap 


Gryffydd Maelor, lord of e and grape 


8 EO A 330. 
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n the mother's ſide to Owen e prince 
of Wales. I cannot diſcover any of the endow- 
ments, further than half the dithes of Wrexham, 
beſtowed on It by. ' Reyner biſhop of St. Aſaph, 
who died in 1274 ; and the other half, by his 
ſueceſſor binop "Abraham, in 1227. The fol- 
lowing biſhop; Hotel ap Zam vel, reſented it 
with the church of Llangollen . he monks 
obtained befides the patronage of ſeveral other 
livings ; -fuch as | Wrexham, Rhiwabon, Chirk, 
Llanſanfraid, and Llandegla; ; bur their title to 
thefe, as well as to Llangollen, was difputed by 
biſhop- Mian, commonly known by the name 
of F Hraud du o Namiaa, or tlie black brother 
of Nanney, i Dominican, conſecrated in 1268 1; 
who brought his cauſe before the pope's dele- 
gates, the official'of Canterbury, and the abbot 
of Tallelecbet, and obtained a deciſion in fa- 
vou of him and his fucceſſors; but as there 
was ſome doubt about the patron age of the 
church of Llandegla, " aldtted (in lieu of 
it) to 7 abby" : third o f che rithes of Bryn- 


Ee 8 

e Naded eadouthivnts were not incbalfte- 
rable: In the year 1291, the abbot was found 
to have near the monaſtery, a grange, with 
three ploughlands, à mill, and other conveni- 


encies, valued 8 1 975 © 2 
The granges of Bodbange, J. regam, 
Nudryn, and Buketon, er r = "| 4 10 0 


1 the dairy- farm of Nante, the 


grange of Niſeroyz, Conventt, and 

 Grennythamt, ſet for of} Pe 8 
Alfo the grangeof Wyrceſſam, confift/ 

ing of one Ploughland and ſome 

© paſture, valued a& © 61 5 y 
An 


* Geodwin, 657, + ow, 658. x Ibid. 


V-ALLE. CRU CIS. 
And oy cows, at the expence of thirey thil- 


linger 110 10 | 
- The whale: of his eſtabliſhment was Le 8 
N fourteen ſhillings and eight pence *. 
At the diſſolution, the revenue of the houſe was 
found to be (according to Dugdale) 188 #. per 
Annum. Speed makes it 2141. 35. 5 d. The 
laſt abbot was Jobn Herne, who received: an 
annuity of 23/, on his ſurrender. This and 104. 
135. 4d. in annuities to ſome ſurviving monks 
were the only charges remaining in 1553 . 
This place remained in the crown till the 
gth N I. who granted it to Edward Wot- 
ton, afterwards created lord Wolton. In 16 54, 
we find a lady Margaret Motton, a recuſant, to 
have been in poſſeſſion ; and that it was put 
under ſequeſtration by orders of the commiſſi- 
oners from the ruling powers. 
There ſlill remain the ruins of the hk, Chuck: 
and part of the abby: - the laſt inhabited by a 
farmer. The church was built in form of a 
croſs, in different ſtyles of architecture. The 
moſt antient is that of the eaſt end, where the 
windows are in form of long and narrow 1hps, 
pointed at top. The window at the weſt end 8 
is large, divided by ſtone tracery; and above 2 


Law, 


37 1 
8982 


is a round window of elegant work. Above it 3 
is an inſcription in memory of the perſon who Des 
tepaired or re- built this part: an honour. fre- 2 * 
quently paid to benefactors of this kind. It is 43 
in this form; AD. ADAM. DMS: Fecit Hr 3* 
opus. Pace Beata quigſcat. Amen. And juſt be- br 


neath, are the letters M. D... probably part 
of the date; ; the reſt being loſt. We cannot 
|  aſcerfain the perſon intended in this line. He 
Bb 2 was 


* Willis St. Aſaph, 178. + Vill Abbies, ii. 312. 


Varle Cxueils. 
vas probably one of the houſe of Trevawr, iw 
which that name occurs more than once; as, 
Adam or Adda Vawr'of Trevator ; and Alum or 
Adda ap Forwerth Nu of Pen gern. 

The capitals of the pilaſters within the 
church, are finiſhed with elegant foliage. In 
the north tranſept, is a eloiſter of two arches; 
an arch that once contained a tomb; and near 


ia double benetoire,” or holy-water pot. | 
is made of the coarſe 


Much of the building 
gaty ſtone of the country. The door and win- 
dow frames of ſme freeſtone. 


The abbot's apartment was contiguous to 
A cherch. There opens from it a ſmall ſpace, 
where he might ſtand to- n holy offices 

Ned below. 

The lower part of the abby is vaulted, and 

ſupported by rows-of le pillars; now divided 


inco different rooms. In front is a large win- 


dow with eurious ſtone tracery, which reaches 
to the ground. Within ſeems to have ſtood a 
{mall ftair-caſe, which led to the muy, a 
Paved room above the arches. | 
In one of the preſent bed-chambers i is a ſlone 
(now part of a chimney- piece) carved: with 
running foliage, with chis imperfect inſcripti- 
on: thc ja cet... ARVRVET. This 19 
the only relique of any tomb; that of the foun- 
der, who was buried here“, is no more: nor 
yet that of Gad ap Madoc Maelor, lord of 
Dinas Bran; who, after ſiding with the enemies | 
of his country, in 20 was n within 
det * | 


About 


Foul. 255. g. f Rem, zer, zer. 


PiLLAR OF ETIIS EO. 


About a quarter of a mile higher up the vale, Eliſeg oy 


in the hedge of a meadow, I met with the re- 
mainder of a round column, perhaps one of 
the moſt antient of ay Bran inſerived mr 
no exiſting. 


It was entire till the Civil wars of tha! laft 


century, when it was thrown down and broken 
by ſome ignorant fagatics; who thought it had 


too much the appearance of a croſs, to be ſuf- 


fered to ſtand. robably bore the name of 
one; for the field rt) bs ies in is {till called Lin- 
„- Groes, or the Grove of the Crofs; from the 
wood that ſurrounded i it. It was erected at ſo 
early 2 d, that there is nothing marvel- 
lous, if we ſhould perceive a tincture of the old 
idolatry, or at leaſt of the primeval cuſtoms of 
our country, in the mode of it when 

The pillar never had been a croſs; notwith- 


| ſtanding: folly and fuperffitien might, in later 


times, imagine it to have been one, and have 
paid it the uſual hanours. It was a memorial 


of the dead: an improvement on the rude. 


columns of Druidical times, and cut into form, 
and ſurrounded with inſcription. It is among 
the firſt lettered ſtones that fucceeded the Mini- 


hirian, Meini- Geryr, and Lizcbay. It ſtood on 


a great tumulus; perhaps rofl environed 
with wood (as the mount is at preſent) accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of the mott- antienc times, 


when ſtanding pillars were. placed under e 
een tree. 


It is ſaid that the kose, when cep e 


twelve feet high, It is now reduced to ſix feet 
eight. T he remainder of the capteat i is eigh- 


teen 


Kings, jj. x7. See the learned braun, 52. 


* 
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tctteen inches long. It ſtood inflxed/in a ſquare 

N 53 ſtill lying in the mount; the breadth 

dich is five feet three inches: the chick 

neſs eighteen inches. 
The beginning of the inſcription Ries us 

nearly the time of its erection: Concenn filius 

Label, Catteli filius Brochmail, Brochmail filius 

HEliſeg, Eliſeg filius Cnoillaine; * Concenn itaque 

© pronepos Elifeg edificavit hune OP" pros- | 

o ſuo Eliſeg. 

This Cantenn, or en eas chr Siandlon of 
Brachmail Vrithroc, the ſame who was defeated 
in 50 at the battle of Cheſter v. The letters 
on the ſtone were copied by Mr. Edward 
Llwyd;z the inſcription is now illegible; but, 
from the copy t f by that great antiquary, 
the alphabet nearly relemblep one. vo — in 
uſes in the ſixth century f. TEMP 

One of the ſeats of R and Bh was in 
! country. A townſhip adjacent to the 
column bears, from the laſt, the name of Eghuy- 

ſeg and the pictureſque tiers of rocks are'call- 
ed Gliſeg for Midas reaſon. The ain vr 
af this prince of Powys in theſe parts was | 
bably Dinas Bran, which lies at the head o * 
vale of Gliſeg. Mr. Llwyq conjectures, that 
this place took its name from the interment of 

Eliſeg; by a ſimilar inſtance in the county of 

artben; where the place in which a mo- 
numental ſtone ſtands, is called Pant y Polion, 
corruptly for Pant Paulin, from Paulinus, che 
perion' it was inferibog to: He 55 oh, TIEN 


' 


r fdei patrizqye 1 anner . 
Hie PauLinvus jacet cultor pientiſſimus æqui $. 


i There | 
* Bepe Hiſt, lib, ii. c. 1 80. 

+ vide Doctor MoxTon's Table of Alphabets. 

9 Vide Appendix, Mr. Ziwyd's Letter. 
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There are two ways from this pillar: the 
uſual is along the vale, on — turnd 
pike- road JOE, to Rutiyn the othet is 
adapted only for eB travel al the horſemen 
but far the more preferable, on account of tha 
romantic views. n by Valle Crucis; > 
and, after winding along a en ee 
old caſtle, deſcanded, and after) croſſin 
rill of the Bran, arrived in, the valley 6115 valley of 
feg long and narrow, bounded. on —— right Glifeg. 
by the aſtoniſhing precipices, divided into 
numberleſs parallel ſtrata of White limeſtone, 
often giving birtk to vaſt yew+trees : and on 
the left, by ſmooth and wenden hills, borders 
8 by pretty woods. One of the principal of 
the Gliſſag rocks is honoured. with the name of | 
Craig- Arthur... That; at the end of the vale is 
called, Craig y Foruyn, or the maidlen —_ 
bold, precipirous, and VR with, are 8 
natural columm | „975 
This valley 1s Shief A EO (happily) by 
an independent ace of warm and wealthy yeo- 
manry, undevoured as yet by the great men 
Ache cause e in are b 

In order to get into the, glaatcroadi I pur- 
ſued a path up a ſteep aſcent to che left; and 
abaut mid- Way red a houſe noted for being 
the reſidence of one Edvard Divies „ a low par- 
tizan and plunderer on the ſide af the uſurper | 
uring the iy rs. He was beſt known in 
Ns _ C OL e title 7 Glas, or Cneifiwr 
the Blue Shane, 7 lay his rapacity, and the co- Glas. 
lour of his;cloaths; and was conſidered as a fit 
inſtrument of the tyrann of the times. In 
1654. he was appointed, 555 the commiſſioners 
for ſequeſtration, ſteward of the court - leet 


within the manor Of; | a Crucis, being 
recom- 
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recommended to the office by ' colonel 
orge Twifleton," The Cre. | ſeems to 
ka vẽ not been oyer- true to his own party, when 
his? intereſt food in "the way. He was accuf- 
med to talte even the foyaliſts under his 
or Stection, on teceiving à proper reward. He 
ee concealed! Sir Evan Ljwyd of Bodidris, at 
the tithe that a conſiderable: ſum was ordered 
| focht app enhon. He lodged him in a 
0 eehar Vela the parlour; then ommonipg his 
people, ordered them, in a ſeeming rage, to 
WY Gut in queſt of Sir Evan; ſtamping with 
Nis Fot, and detlar ; that if the Knight was | 
abit ground, he D have” Mn, 
„After continuing an aſcent/for a little ſpace 
longer, reack the paſs called Brolch "Oy 
weep Y Neu, and fall again into the _ road 
wr aces diſtinguiſhed” by the deaths 6f- . oe 
ſons of Lirwarch Hin the Cumbrium prince of 


Llowarch 
Hen. the fixth century; who were fluin in battle, 
and whoſe loſs che princeſ bard, their father, 
40 Slores' in an clegy, {of 'which itheſt lines ate 
# fraginent. 5555. 8 15v 26 tytoovobag WAS GAL 
ae e 0 


100 } wed Gann avs Bs Vile, — 17 
bas Feb Sara gs rs wel ju M64 e 1257 
Ain! 50 ion uod 5" in COLE DI. %, 


—1. Suri ound a grave Ts 
"tk 3 Saw, in lan Gallen. Ek, 7; 


25 5 es er 


th IA AG Al left his huntty "to expe 

- the Saxons and Vid out of this part of Morin 

He leaves us ignorant of the eyent: all he ac- 
quaints us with is, that he was bog ſons jo 


he K Oy | | 
9 5 1 MY N i a . 
1 1 W 7 (IS Tp 

#1 
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From the height above Rbjw Velen, is a very 
extenſive proſpect of the. hundred of Tale; hil- 
ly, fertile in graſs, abundant in cattle; but in 
this part dreary, and deſtitute of hedges: and 
woods: banks, for the moſt part, ſupply the 
place of the firſt; and — of the latter. 
After ſome deſcent, croſs the Ain. Here a 


trifling rill (which, afier running for ſome 


time, receives much increaſe) waters the rich 
vales of Mold and Hope; and paſſes between 
the pictureſque banks from near Caergiurie to 
Grebford, where it: goes through an extenſive 
flat, and falls into the Dee midway between 
Holt and Eaton: Boat, Leave; a little to the 
left, a place called Hauod yr Mad, the ſite of 
one gf the · country - ſeats of the abbot of Valle 
Crucis. Cloſe to the road - ſide lies Tonmen y 


Rhodwyad, once a fortreſs known by the name 


of the caſtle of Tale *, built by Owen Gwynedd, 
about the year 1148. This is the place Leland; 
— 2 calls a caſtle belonging to Qwwen 

Ghndwr Þ. It conſiſts of a vaſt artificial mount; 
with another ſtill loftier near one end, the 
keep of the place. Theſe are ſurrounded with 
a great foſs and rampart; and have only a ſin- 
gle entrance. At preſent, there are not the 
leaſt reliques of the ſuperſtructure: which was 
probably of wood; for we are told, that this 


ſhort-lived- caſtelet was burnt nine years after | 


its erection, by Jorwerth Goch ap Meredyddy. 
It is in this manner we muſt account for the 


total diſappearance of many Welſb caſtles Whalen 
es 


whoſe names are preſerved in hiſtory ; and 
whoſe: veſtiges we have ſought for in vain. 
They were made of wood, as was very cuſto- 


mary with ſeveral antient nations, and with 


others 


* Powel, 201. + N 201. t Itin. v. 35. 
$ Powel, 208. 


/ 
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others of later date. The Perfians; on the ap- 
proach of the Spartans, ſecured themſelves with- 


in their wooden walls: and Caſar found great 


reſiſtance from a tower in the Apine caſtle of 
Larignum, made of the timber of the Larix, 
or the Larch, which was found to be incom- 
buſtible *.- In later times, the caſtle of Bam- 
Borough was built originally by da with wood; 


the burgh of Murray was fortiſied by the Danes 


with the ſame material: . The people of the 
ſame county, in 1228, had caſtles of wood i; 
and, a century after theſe, more recent inſtan- 
ces: William de Melion, archbiſhop iof; Tork in 
1317, fortified the mbunt in that city, called 
= * e with e een mo 
Whenſvever: we. fad. an antient trols to- 
tally: vaniſhed, and we cannot account for the 
diſpoſal of the materials in the erecting/ of any 


neighbauring buildings, ye muſt ſuppoſe that 


they had been conſtructed of Wood; and that 
they had been deſtroyed by fire, either Hung 
into them by means of torches, or by: vez, or 
vaſt maſſes of combuſtibles rolled againſt them 
by the force of numbers, as was the practice 
of the ee e deſcribed by Olaus 
Marmi. | 3 pilz Rei 

From: T amen 8 Rhoduydd- 1 eroſſed the 


country for about two miles to the village of 
Llandegla, noted for its vaſt fairs for black 


cattle. The church is dedicated to St. Terla, 


virgin and martyr; who; after her converſion 


| 105 St. Paul, EY under Nero at ceonium. * 


About 


P Cas, lib. l. c. 9. p. 3 5. - *; bets ba. 
land, 149- | 


A mw --” + - <a i i ©*®. 
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About two hundred yards from the church, 
in a quillet called Gwern Degla, riſes a ſmall 


ſpring, with theſe letters cut on free-ſtone: st. Tec- 
A. GC: G. The water is under the tutelage of la's well, 


the ſaint; and to this day held to be extremely 
heneficial in the Cluny Tegla, St. Tecla's diſeaſe, 
or the falling-ſickneſs. | The patient waſhes 
his limbs in the well; makes an offering into 
it of four pence; walks round it three times; 
and thrice repeats the Lord's prayer. Theſe 
ceremonies are never begun till after ſun- ſet, 

in order to inſpire the votaries with greater 

awe. oI6: the afflicted be of the male-fex;; like; 

Socrates, he makes an offering; of a cock to his 
Aſculapius, or rather to Tecla Hygeia;' if of 


the fair-ſex, a hen. The fowl: is carried in a 


baſket, firſt round the well; aſter that into 
the church- yard; when the ſame oriſons, and 
the ſame, circum- ambulations are performed 
round the church. The votary then enters the 
church; gets under the communion- table; lies 
down with the Bible; under his or her head; 
is covered with a carpet or cloth, and reſts 
there till break of day; departing after offer- 
ing ſix pence, and leaving the fowl in the 
church. If the bird dies, the cure is ſuppoſ- 
ed to have been effected, and the diſeaſe trans · 


ferred to the devoted victim. 


From hence I viſited the houſe of Badidris, noaiars. 


9 


4 large and antient place, belonging to Evan 
Lloyd Vaughan Eſq; of Corſygedol, in right of his 
mother Margaret, daughter of Sir Evan Lloyd: 
baronet, the laſt male of the family: deſcend- 
ed from Ynyr ap Howel ap Moriddig ap Sandde 
Hardd; who, by his valour at the battle of 
Corwen, in 1165, obtained from his prince 
the honourable diſtinction in his arms of four 
STD OV. bloody 


| Llanar- 
mon. 


narmon, a village 


L LAN ARMOR. 


bloody ſtrokes, or, in the heralds phraſe, paly 
of eight, or and gules. For, while he was talk- 


ing to his princę after the fight, with his left 
hand ſmeared with blood, he —— drew 


it acroſs his ſword, and left on it the marks of 
his four fingers. 'The prince obſerving this, 
ordered him to carry chern on his ſhield ; and 
at the ſame time beſtowed on him the town- 
ſhip of Gelligynan in this neighbourhood, as 


3 more ſubſtantial mark of his fayour. f 
Bop1Dz1s takes its name from Idris, b of 


Lirwelyn AURDORCHOG, or of will Sem torques, 


the antient lord of Yale. It ſtands in two cou- 
ties, Flintſhire and Denbighſhire; the long ta- 


dle in the hall having an end in each. 


From hence I continued my Ar 0 La- 
whoſe church is dedicated 


to St. Germans biſhop of Auxerre; who, with 
St. Lupus, © contributed to gain the famous 
Tittoria Alleluiatica over the Piss and Saxons 
near Mold. He was 2 moſt popular patron, 
and has numbers of other churches in Wales 
under his ion. An image of an'ectleſi- 
aſtic, ſtill to be ſeen in the chureh-wall, is 


called his. In Leland's days, there was a great 


reſort of pilgrims, and large offerings at © this 
ace; =P Ebbe to Fes zasady re- 
ſemblance of him. 
In the church js the comb Se. a grandſon of 


the bloody-fingered warrior above mentioned, 


8 country is, that he * enggas ged in a cruſade in which 


on his ſhield the arms won by his an- 


ceſtor, inſcribed around, Hic jacet Grufudd ap 


Lhewelyn ap Yuyr. At his feet lies a dog gnaw- 
ing a heap of inteſtines. The tradition of the 


he 


he 


* Leland's [tin. v. 35. 
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he loſt his life by a wound in the abdomen; 


that his bowels fell out, and were ſeized by a 
dog, as expreſſed by the ſculptor. If he fell 
in the romantic cauſe of the holy fepulchre, 
the artiſt muſt have placed him croſs-legged, 
the monumental diſtinction of all ſuch knights- 


_ errant. The tomb is a cheſt cut out of one 
ſtone, in which. his body was put, and ſent 


home. The lid is another ſtone, with his effi- 
gies craved out of it. | 


SFPULCHRAL fumuli are very frequent in this Tumali. 


pariſh. | I was preſent at the opening of 
one, compoſed of looſe ſtones and earth, 


covered with a layer of ſoil about two feet 


thick, and over that a coat of verdant' turf. 
In the courſe. of our ſearch, were diſcovered, 
towards the middle of the tumulus, ſeveral urns 


made of ſun-burnt clay, of a reddiſh colour 


on the outſide, black within, being tained 
with the aſhes: they contained. Each was placed 


with the mouth downwards on a flat ſtone; 
being broken by the weight above. Min- 


ed with the looſe ſtones, were numerous frag- 
ments of bones; ſuch as parts of the thigh- 
bones, the arm- bones, and even a ſeull. Theſe 


had efcaped the effects of the fire of the fune- 


ral pile, and were depoſited about the urns ; 
which contained the reſiduum of the corpſe, 
that had been reduced to pure aſhes. 
high antiquity of this cuſtom; that it was in 
2 

Greets and with the Romans, as well as with 
the moſt barbarous. The antient Germans prac- 
tiſed this rite, as appears from Tacitus *. The 
Druids obſerved the ſame, with the wild addi- 


r 


I ſhall mention in the following pages the 
e with the moſt poliſhed nations, with the 


tion 
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tion of whatſoever was of uſe in this life, under 
the notion that they would bewanted by the de- 
ceaſed in the world below; and in confirmati- 


on of this, arms, and mariy fingular things, 


of unknown uſe, are to this day diſcovered be- 
neath the places of antient ſepulture f. 
The remote Sarmatæ, and all the Scandina- 


Vian nations, agreed in the burning of the dead; 


and the Danes diſtinguiſhed by this, and 
the different funeral ceremonies, three ſeveral 


, ' * 


7 #pochsF. 


The firſt, which was the ſatne with that in 


queſtion, was called Roi/old and Brende-tiide, 
or the age of burning 


The ſecond was ſtyled Hoigold, arid Hoiel/e- 


tiide,' or the age of fumuli, or hillocks. The 


corpſe at this period was placed entire, with 


all the ornaments which graced it during life. 
The bracelets,” or arms, and even the horſe of 
the departed hero, were placed beneath the 
heap. Money, and all the rich property of the 
deceaſed, uſed to be buried with him, from the 


perſuaſion that the ſoul was immortal ||, and 
would ſtand in need of theſe things in the other 


life. Such was the notion both of the Gauls 


and of the northern nations. Among the laſt, 
when pyracy was eſteemed honourable, theſe 
illuſtrious robbers directed that all their rich 
plunder ſhould be depoſited with their re- 
mains 5, in order to ſtimulate their offspring 
to ſupport themſelves, and the glory of their 
name, by deeds of arms. Hence it is we heat 


of the vaſt riches diſcovered in ſepulchres, __ 


+ Mela, lib. iii. c. 2. 5 5 
1 Wormu Mon. Panic. 40. | Pomponius Mila 
Ib. iii. c. 2. $ Barthelinus Antiq. Dan. 438. 


* 
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of the frequent violation of the remains of the 
dead, in expectation of treaſures, even for cen- 
turies after this cuſtom had ceaſed. | 


The third age was called Chrifendoms-tWd, 
when the introduction of Chriſtianity put a ſtop 


to the former cuſtoms: for © Chriſtians,” as the 
learned phyſician of Norwich obſerves, * ab- 
© horred this ſpecies of obſequies; and though 
© they ſtickt not to give their bodies to be burnt 


in their lives, deteſted that mode after death ; 


< affeting rather depoſiture than abſumption, 
© and properly ſubmitted unto the ſentence of 
© Gop,. to return not unto aſhes, but to duſt 

From the remarks of theſe able writers, we 
may learn the time of the abolition of the cuſ- 
tom -of burning among the ſeveral nations ; 
for it ceaſed with paganiſm. It therefore fell 


firſt into diſuſe with the Britons; for it was for 
ſome time retained by the Saxons after their 
conqueſt of this kingdom; but was left off on 
their receiving the light of the goſpel. The 

1-burial the 


Danes retained the cuſtom of urn- 
laſt of any: for of all the northern nations who 


had any footing in theſe kingdoms, they were 
the lateſt who embraced the doctrines of Chriſ- 


tianity. 


I cannot eſtabliſh any criterion by-which a 


judgment may be made of the people to whom 
the different ſpecies of urns and tumuli be- 
longs whether they are Britiſh, Roman, Saxon, 
or 33 . eee 


Some of the tumuli conſiſt of heaps of nak- 

ed ſtones, ſuch as thoſe in the ifle of Arran; 
in many parts of Scotland; and in ſome parts 
of Cornwall. 


Others | 
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Others are compoſed, like this of Llanarmon, 
with ſtones and earth, nicely covered with 
earth and ſod. Of theſe the baſe is in certain 
places level with the ground, in others, ſur- 
rounded with a trench i they were ſometimes 
formed of earth only. Others are of a conoid 
form, and ſome oblong; of which there is an 
* in the neighbourhood of Bryn y ps, 
called the Grant's Grave. Finally, other pla- 
ces of antient ſepulture conſiſted only of a flat 
area, encompaſſed, like the Draidical circles, 
with upright ſtones; and ſuch were thoſe of 
Ws, and of king Harald, in Swedeen 

The urns are alſo found placed in different 


manners, with the mouth reſting downwards 
upon a flat ſtone, ſecured by another above; 


Way. 1 01 ; | 5 . | ; | 

Very frequently the urns are diſcover- 
ed lodged in a ſquare cell compoſed of flags. 
Sometimes more than one of theſe cells are 
found beneath a carn or tumulus. I have met 
with, near Dapplin in Perthſhire, not fewer than 
ſeventeen; diſpoſed in a circular form f. When 
numbers are found together, the tumulus was 
either 4 family-cemetery, or might have con- 
tained the reliques of a number of heroes who 
periſhed with glory in the ſame cauſe: for 
ſuch honours were paid only to the great and 


good. os | 5 | 
The urns found in theſe cells are uſually ſur- 
rounded with the fragments of bones that had re- 
ſiſted the fire ; for the friends of the deceaſed 
were particularly carefulto collect every particle; 


or with the mouth upwards, guarded in a like 


which 


Snuecia Antiqua et Hodierna, tab. 315. 7 Tour 
in Scotland, iii. 106. : | 
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which they place, with the remains of the char- 
coal, about the urns, thinking the neglect the 
utmoſt impiety. We have no certainty of the 
ceremonies uſed by the antient Britons on theſe 
mournful occaſions; but, from many circum- 
ſtances which we continually diſcover in our 
tumuli, there appear many, analogous to thoſe 
uſed in antient Greece and Rome. 

The Greets firſt quenched the funeral pile 
with wine, and the companions. or relations ofthe 
departed performed the reſt. Such was the 
ceremony at the funeral of Patroclus. 


Wide oer the pile the ſable wine they throw, | 
And deep ſubſides the aſhy heap below. 
Next the white bones his ſad companions place, 
With tears collected in the golden vaſe. S 
The facred reliques to the tent they bore ; 
' Theurna veil of linen cover'd o'er. © 
That done, they bid the ſepulchre aſpire, 
And caſt the deep foundations round the pyre; 
1: h in the midſt they heap the ſwelling bed 5 
of, riſing earth, memorial of the dead *®. 


here yet the embers glow, _ g 


- ; 


- 5 £ 
Porz. 
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The duty of collecting the bones and aſhes 


fell to the next of kin. Thus, Tibullus pa- 


thetically entreats death to ſpare him in a 
foreign land, leſt he ſhould want the tender of- 
fices of his neareſt relationns?ssss + + 


Ce Me 


* Jliad, lib. xxiii. L. 
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— IN TERM Er. 


Me tenet ignotis œgrum Pheacia, terris 
Aͤibſtineas avidas, mors violenta, mahus! 

f Abftineas, mors —— — — *. 
| Que legat in me a peruſta Tom 
Non 1 Apprivs cineri qua dedat odores, | 
Et fleat effulis ante ſepulcra comis. 

Deana" non — | 


"Here 5, languithii beneath a forei I 
An unknown vic 5 1 A . 
5 a en, thy 12 
Thou tyrant, De e eee ner pierce my throbbing 8 2 
No mother near me, her laſt debt to pay, 
Collect my bones, my aſhes bear away ; 
No fiſter o'er my funeral pile fall mourn, 
Nor mix ria incenſe in my urn: 
Nor, Delia, _ oh thou -_ ſoul's firſt cave . 


A bey bent oy 0 e meer Wen by 
* i of the funereal rites of Pallas We 


find in it many ceremonies that were uſed by 
the northern nations. Animals of different 


ſpecies were burnt” or depoſited with the bedy. 
The ſpoils of war, and weapons of various 
kinds, were placed on the pile; the bones and 
aſhes were collected together; and a heap of 
earth, or a fumulus, flung over them. Each 
of theſe circumſtances are continually diſco- 
vered in our barrows. - Horns, and other re- 


—_ of JOEY weapons of braſs and 


ſtone, all plaeed under the very fame ſort 


of tombs as are defcribes by Hemer and Virgil. 
Perhaps 


* 
4 


. e lib. i. el. 3. n Phoaria.' 
1. Lib. xi. I. 184, | | 


je 
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Perhaps the other ceremonies were not omitted: 
but we have no record that with warrant us 

to aſſert that they were in all reſpects ſimi- 


— LY 


Jam _ Aw, Ec. 


=o The Tub chief * 4 Takes 1 
To raiſe the funeral ſtructures on 1 1 
Then to the piles, as antient rites ordain, 
Their friends convey the relicks of the ſlain. 
From the black flames the ſullen vapours le, 211117 
And ſmoak in curling volumes to the ſkies, en 
The foot thrice compaſs the high · blazin 
Thrice move the horſe, in circles, roun 
Their tears, as loud they howl at evry —_ 
Dim their bright arms, and trickle to the and! 
A peal of groans ſucceeds; and heav'n ds 
To the mixt cries, and trumpet's martial ſounds... _ 
Some, in the flames, the wheels and bridles throw. 
The ſwords and helmets of the vanquiſh'd foe:: 
Some, the known ſhields their — bn W 
And unſucceſsful jav'lins of the ſlain. 
Now round the piles the bellowing oxen bled, £ 
And briſtly ſwine: - in honour of the dead, 
The fields they drove, the fleecy flocks they flew, 
An flames the victims thre x. 


Pirr. 


Since I am . in this funebrious ſub- 
ject, it will be fit to obſerve, that a diſcoyery 
of an entire ſkeleton, placed between flags of a 


proportionable ſize, was made near this place. 
NE Bs ha This, 
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This, as well as others ſimilar in different parts of 
our iſlands, evinces that the antient inhabitants 
did not always commit their bodies to the fire: 
for, beſides this inſtance, a ſkeleton thus inclof- 
ed was found in one of the Orknies ®, and others 
in the ſhire of Murray; and with one of the 
laſt was found an urn with afhes, and ſeveral 
pieces of charcoal ; which ſhews, that each 
practice was in uſe in the ſame age. 

Frem TElanarmon I continued my journey 


along the bad roads of that pariſh. The coun- 


try now grows more contracted, by the appro- 


ximation of the hills. On one fide are the 


rocky ledges of limeſtone, in the townſhip of 
Tre'r Trys, rich in lead-ore ; and which is fup- 
poſed to have taken its name from Gyrys, who 
made the firſt collection of Welſb proverbs, 
known by the name of Mad-waith hin Gyrys 
0 7 or the Y work. of old e of 
Tale. 

On the left are the Choydiay Hills, which di- 
vide this country from the 'vale of Clwyd. 
Theſe are cultivated pretty high; are free from 
rocks; covered with heath. 

There is a Bwlch, or paſs through theſe Hills, 
of a moſt remarkable 1 name, lying between the 
ſummits called: Moe! E:thinen, and Moel Fenlli, 
in this pariſh. This is called Bwlch Agricla, 


or the paſs of Agricola; and, ſince there is no 
other tranſlation to be given to the. Velſb word, 


we may conjecture this to have been his paſſage 


to Mona. That the Romans were in after: times 
| reſident in - theſe parts, is evident from the 


| number 


_ Later fro the Rev. Mr. Low of Birſa.. 
+ Tour Scot. 1769, quarto ed. 


Mozr FenLLi. LLANVERREY. 


-mumber of coins found in the neighbourhood, 
Particularly in the pariſh of Zlanverres, * 
abundance of Denarii have been met with. 


Moxl FExIII, or Benil's hill, is er rl 


for having on it a VN Britiſb poſt, guarded 
0 


as uſual by dikes and foſſes. This vrobaly 


was poſſeſſed by a chieftain of that names for 


Nennius * ſpeaks of ſuch a regulys' of the coun- 
try of Yale; but, as too uſual with our antient 
Hiſtorians, blends ſo ridiculous a legend with 
the mention of him, as would deitroy belief of 
this exiſtence, did not the hill remain a poſſible 
evidence. St. Germanus, ſays the abbot, de- 


ſigned to make this Beall; a viſitʒ but meeting 


with a moſt inhoſpitable reception, was Kindly 


entertained by a ſervant. of the king in his 
humble cottage; who killed his only calf, 
dreſſed, and placed it before the ſaint and his 


companions. This goodneſs met with its re- 

ward; for lo] the next morning the identical 

calf was ound alive and well wich its 3 
A little beyond this paſs, entered the par 

of Llanverres, rich in mineral. Pals ee 


the village, and by the church. The laſt is 


dedicated to St. Berres ( Britius) diſciple of St. 
Martin the Hungarian, and his ſucceſſor in the 
biſhoprick of Tours, the latter end of the 
fourth century. The church at this time was 
rebuilding, chiefly by the bounty of Mrs, Ce. 
. Foues of Clomm end. 

The eaſt end of the old church was repaired 
in 1650, by Dr. Jabn Davis, the author of the 
Weaſp-Latin dictionary, a moſt Kilful. anti- 
quary' native of 18 une c io la 


* 
* 
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An the ide: of my ride, croſs the turn- 
 -pike-road: between Mold and Ruthyn ; which, 
after a long aſcent, paſſes Bwlch Pen-y-Barras, 
à ſpot extremely worthy of the — at- 
tention, on account uf the nei view over 


the vale of — 


My route this tits Jeth me e eaſtward, along 


ben 2 oath: _ Ne af? 


Tir 5 EF 


10 115 8 oh lan 


This 3 debated thi it * hes event 


of a'moſt expenſive lau. ſuit, by the court of 


| exehequer, in 1763, between the Grgſuengur 


family and the lords of the manor of Mold: 

the firſt claiming it as part of his mineral grant 
of the hundred of Yale; the others affirming it 
to be part of the county of Flipt, and within 
the pariſn of Mold. The deciſion, which was 
in favour of the lords of Mold, is recorded on 
an arch over a noted ſtone, called Carreg Carn 
"March Aribur; which was thienadjidaed to be 
the boundary of the pariſh of Mold in the 
county of TO! and of dar ee in that of 


Deng z. 
US D 


Ae stine along the great ad. 3 ww 


within two mites of” Mold, hung long over 
he charming vale which opens with exquiſite 


beauty from Vron, the ſeat of the ingenious 
Richard Williams Eſquire. "Cambria here lays 
aſide her majeſtic air, and condeſcends to aſ- 
ſutne a" gentler form, in order to render leſs 


violent her approaching union with her Eng- 


liſ neighbour. It were to be wiſhed ſhe had 
acted with more moderation, and not outſhone 
it at a rate, the moſt Partial Saxon muſt allow 
it to have done. 


This ; 


&4 
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This was antiently called 7#rad-Alzn, or che 
Ne, of the alas; a comot in the eantref 

inhabite a hardy race, at rpetu- 

al ſeud with the 4 of Cboſbire on 2 
and the men of Tale on che other: for 
countrymen never ſuffered their active d 
to ruſt; in default of Sams, they would take 
up with the blood of their Cambrian neighbours. 

"I the firſt regulation of the Welſh counties 
by Henry VII. this vale, chen called Molg/da/e, 
with the continuation of it which went Lader 
the name of 9 = were annexed to = 
county of ; but; in the ar of 
the ſame monarch, were given to Hntfhire. 20 

Almaſt dhe whole is ſeen from this ſpot 3 a 
Gelees eee rich land finely Boge. 
ed by gentle riſings, watered by the Alun, and 
varied with a pretty town and fine church in 
the middlen wic numbers of feats, groves, and 
well-cultivated farms. Ameng the former 155 
pears conſpicuous, Leefwoud, the creation 
the late Sis George Nynne, bab Ee ce a- 
| loog a filoflope' on the- fourh- of the yale, 
ſurrounded with woods and lawns; afad Mail: 
ſoleum of fugacious Wealth! The diſtant view 
is not leſs beautiful. The three fine enger | 
of the Dee; Weever, and Merſey, the hiſs of 
and. the more remote range of thoſe 
of ſhire; Staffordſhire, Derbyſhire, Yorkſhire, 
Lancaſhire; Weſtmoreland, and ret n com- 
plete this beautiful ſcene.” 

From hence to the ton of Mold is a olea- 
| faut ride. Mald conſiſts principally of one 
| broad and handſome ſtreet on a'gentle rifing, 
in the midſt of a ſmall hut rich plain. T 8 
church is placed on an eminence; and is of the 

3 time 


4" 


W 

1 

8 N 
* 
” 
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time of Henry VIII. adorned with a very hand- 


ſome ſteeple built of late years. Before the 


Reformation, it belonged to the abby of Buſ- | 


tleſham, or Byſbam, in Berkſhire. ': The living is 
a vicarage, and has dependent on it the LAGS 


ries of Nerquys and Treuddyn.), - 


The architecture of the — is of the go- 
thic of that period; the windows large, and 
their arches obtuſe. Within and without, is a 


4 


The fr of animal roamed, as uſual at that een 


coſt of four round plats, uy we! inter- 


ns of the. Paſſion, he den of che 


Stanliet, ho long: goſſeſſed this manor, are 


very frequent. Among the other ſeulptures, is 
the Veronica, or x ag our Saviour impreſſed 
on a Te, OE given to him by a woman 
on his wh to the place of crucifixion. - He took 
it, wiped his face, and returned it with the mi- 
raculous impreſſion, This precious relique is pt · 
ſerved in St. Peters at Rome, and the woman oo. 
ſhip 7551 as a ſaint, under the name of the Hand. 
kerc 1%; ; which at firſt was called the Vera Icon, 
or true image; hut becoming thus perſonified, 
received the title of St. Veronica. Beneath two 
windows above the chancel, are carved in a rude 
manner, the nails, en and Aer Fer 


of the crucifixion...” n Poel 


. 4111} 


A 
4 
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At the eaſtern ends of the two alles are 
three, gothic niches elegantly carved. They 
formerly were filled with images, now deſtroy- 
ed. The two in the ſouth aile ate almoſt hid 
with monuments. | Among them is a very ſu- 
perb one in memory of Robert Davies, Eſq; 
of Llanerch, with his figure in a ſtanding” atti- 
tude, and dreſſed 1 in a Roman habit; 

Ne /r it is a mural monument of his Ancef- N 
tor, another Robert Davies, of Gwyſautys, the 
aternal ſeat of the family, and the reſidence, 
| — the acquiſition of Llanerch in the vale 

of Cluyd, by the marriage of this gentleman 
with Anne daughter and he wow to' Sir Peter 
Mutton knight. 10 
Not far from Mold funde My ; z 4 moſt 
reſpectable old houſe, beautifully ſituated. It 
was of ſtrength ſufficient to be garriſoned, in 
the time of the civil wars; and was taken, on 
the 12th of n 16457 by Sir Nillian Brere- 
ron 7. 1% 
Near this is an antient mural monyment, in Monu- 


memory of Robert Warton, alias Parfew, He 
was firſt er jog Fen. (4 — elected to 


the ſee of St. Aſaph in 1536, He lived much 
at Denbigh wt prexham Niels his continuance 
in this ſee ; and was removed. to that of Here- 
ford in 1554, where he died in 1557. He was 
unjuſtly aceuſed of impairing” the revenues of 
this dioceſe : on the contrary, it appears, that 
he had been a conſiderable benefa&or to the 
churches of Gresford, : Mrenbam, and Mold; 
which, probably, he found in an unfiniſhed 
ſtate. He was interred at Hereford, under a 

| handſome tomb with his effigies but this 


This gentleman died in 1666 : the preceding, in 


May 1728. + Whitelech, 142. f Willis's Bangor, 341. 
Cathedrals, i. 521. Athene Oxos. i. 683. 


grateful 
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grateſul memorial of his benevolence to che 
church of Mald was erected, as an inſcription 
beneath once informed, by one John ap Rys. 
Hac opus factum fuerit, per John ap Rys. Above 
are his arms in a ſhield, quartered with thoſe 
of the ſee of St Hapb; and over them a label, 
inſcribed, Robtus pmiſtone Davind Epur Ass av. 
An angel ſupports one end; a biſhop the other. 
The epitaph on the reverend Doctor Mynne, 
. — by himſelf, ſeveral years defore his 


9 _ 


roman En Te "YR Jer n 
5 WII Zn Wrans of. 8 D. D. 
| one tim fellow of 4I-Spulr College : n Oxford, 
6 | and rector of Llanwechan in chin diaceſe. 
1 r e eee 2 | 
11 Poeten ge x TEL = 5 


ni get eee eee 
no. f 452 from a proper regard to deceney, 
aud a cenèetn for the health of r 
5 fellow-creatures, he was moved. togive 7 
Lf fil Irn cular directions for 5 Zap 
115 Pong \ in the adjoining , 
Alan adt in the church. 
tn And, as he [corned flattering of 1 


L559. 


pA N 4, % while eliviog, be has taken care to prevent 

. being flattered himſelf when dead, 

10 251115 by cauſing this. ſmall memorial. _— 

18 21850 ſet up in his lifetime, 

3 65 „ Ges, be merciful eee b. . 227 
: Wenn 046 Heb Dvuw, Heb luis. er 
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At the north-end of the town ſtands the 
mount, to which it owes the Britiſb and Latin 
names, 'YR WyppcGrvG, and Mons ALTUS, 
the lofty, or conſpicuous mount. This is an 
natural, partly artificial. Our Brits. anceſ- 
tors, and afterwards the Saxons and Narmans, 
taking the advantage of ſo defenſible an; emi- 
nence, cut it into form, and placed on it a 


LY . — 


caſtle. It is poſſible, : that the Romans 


of its having been poſſeſſed by them, I ſhall 
not infift on it any farther, than to urge the 
Erber Mold being in the neighbour- 

ood of many of their mines, and of places 
where much of their money has been found. 
The moont is now called the Bailey hill, 
from the word Ballium or yard, or caſtle - yard. 
It appears to have been ſtrongly fortified by 
great ditches, notwithſtanding its arduous aſ- 
| ſent. It is divided into three parts: the low- 
er Ballium or yard; the upper; and the keep, 
or Donjon. The tops of the two firſt are levelled 
by art; and all are ſeparated by deep foſſes. The 
keep was on a part greatly and artificially ele- 
vated; and around its edges are à few ſtones, 
the only reliques of the fortreſs, On one ſide 
of the upper yard are found vaſt quantities 
of bones, ſome human; others of animals, 


moſtly domeſtic, ſuch as of oxen, ſheep, hor- 


ſes and hogs ; and a few. remnants of horns of 
ſtags and roe-bucks. 


The ſummit of this hill commands a ſhort 


but moſt exquiſite view of the cireumjacent 
vale ; and to the weſt, Moel famma riſes with 
aweful pre-eminence among the Clwydian * 
” | 0 The 


* 


might alſo have had ſome concern in 
it; for a beautiful gold coin of Lepaſian was 
found here; but this being the only proof 
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The firſt certain account I have of this place 
is in the reign of William Rufus, when we find 
it in poſſeſſion of Eaſtace Cruer*, who then 
did homage for Mold and Hopedale; he proba- 
bly, having been the perſon that raviſned them 
from the antient owners. 
In the end of the reign of Henry I. or the 


beginning of that of Stepben, Robert, called, 


from his reſidence at this place, de Montalto, 


high ſteward of Cheſter, and one of the barons 


of the _ Norman earls, became owner of it. 
We are informed, that the caſtle was at this 
time very ſtrong; and that it had often been 
beſieged; but never taken, till the Velſb, no 


longer able to bear the ravages of the garriſon, 


attempted, in 1144, the reduction of it, un- 
der the conduct of their gallant prince Owen 
Gwynedd. The garriſon, for a conſiderable 


tirne, defended- the place with great courage ; 
but at length it was taken by ſtorm; part of 


the defendants ſlain, the others taken prifoners, 
and the fortreſs razed to the ground -. 
Aſter this it was again reſtored : for we find 
in the æræ Cuambro- Britunnicæ I, that it was ta- 
ken, in the winter, 1198, by Llewelyn ap Jor- 
werth: and about the year 1267 it was 2 
third time beſieged, taken, and demoliſhed, 
by Grad ap Gwenwynwyn, lord of Powis. 
The gentry of Mrad- alun or Molzſdale were 
among the prineipal complainants of wrongs 
done to them by Royer de Clifford, juſticiary of 
Cheſter, and his deputy Roger Scrochil, a little 


* 


Poeauel, 51. + Idem, 199“ f At the end 
of Llam's Commentariolum, i877. 


ett e before 


TJ OE. 5 
before our ſubjection by Edward I, They alleg- 
ed, that their lands were taken from them; 
that they were grievouſly and unjuſtly fined 
on trivial occaſions; and that, after paying a 
ſum for exemption from Engliſh laws, they 
were obliged to ſubmit to a trial by jury, or 
by twelve men, contrary to the uſage of their 
country“. e > FN 
Much of the country was, in this reign, fo 
covered with woods, that. Edward, before his 
conqueſt of Wales, was obliged to cut a paſ- 
fage through them, in the tract between Mold 
and a place then called Swerdewood ; and to 
direct, that nothing ſhould be required for the 
damage done to the owners . I find he ealled 
in a number of cutters ſor this purpoſe; and 
in the next year, not fewer than two hundred 
cutters and colliers Ccarbonarii) who were 
ſummoned out of the foreſt of Dean, and the 
county of Hereford, under the conduct of Gil- 
bert de Clare earl of Gloſter. r.. 

In the year 1322, Sir Gryffydd Lluyd, a va- 
liant gentleman, who was knighted by Edward 
I. on bringing the news of the birth of his 
ſon Edward of Caernarvon; and who, after 
our conqueſt, adhered to the Engliſb, till he 
thought their yoke intolerable ; roſe in arms, 
over-run all Nerth Wales and the Marebes ; 
and, among others, ſeized on this caſtle ; bur 
his attempt was unſucceſsful, being defeated 
_ and taken priſoner I 1 $4: 


» Povel, 356. + Rotuli Valliæ, 75. Anno g Edward 
I. Febr. 5. 128. We find a ſimilar order in Rymer,. 
1 Powel, 383. Wynn, 313+ | 1 | 
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From this time we hear no more of it as a 
place of defence. Mathew Paris and Dugdalt* 
confound it with Hawarden, and aſſert it to 


have been attacked or taken by David, brother 
to the laſt Lleteelyn. Mold continued in poſ- 


ſeſſion of the poſterity of Nobert, who did 


homage for it in 1302, at Cheſter, to Edward 
rince of Vales; but in 1327, the laſt baron, 


in default of male iflue, conveyed it to Jabel, 
queen of Edward II. for life ; and afterwards 
to: Fobn of Eltham, younger brother to Ea- 
ward III; who died without iſſue, and his poſ- 
ſeſſions reverted to the crown. 

I am uncertain how long the crown reſerved 
this lordſhip. I find it was granted to the 
Stanley family, perhaps to Sir John Stanley, by 


Henry IV. at the ſame time that he beſtowed 


on him Hope and Hopedale. The earls of Derby 
poſſeſſed it till the execution of earl James; 
after which, both the manor of Hope and Mold 
were purchaſed by certain perſons, who enjoy- 
ed them till the Reſtoration: after that event, 
a reference was made by his majeſty, in 1662, 
to the lords, reſpecting the re- purchaſe of thoſe 
manors by the earl of Derby ; in which it had 
been agreed by his lordſhip, to pay the par- 
ties, on the 26th of March 1664, the ſum of 


eleven thouſand pounds, and to be put into 


_ fulll poſſeſſion of the manors. The lords ima- 


gined that every thing had been adjuſted ;' but 
the earl of Derby refuſing to perform his part, 


the referrees laid the affair before the king ; 
who, on the 14th of Fane 1664, ordered that 


the former purchaſers ſhould remain in quiet 
poſſeſſion. The Derby family, by ſome means, 


. Paris, 885. Dugdale Baron. i. 327. 
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regained the lordſhip of Hope; but that of 
Mold is at preſent the progeny of lady Vincent. 
The mineral advantages of the manor, which 
have, at times, been very conſiderable, are 
equally divided between her ladyſhip, the. 
Trevors, and Mr. Lloyd of  Tydayn. 


From Mold, I took the weſt Bo at he 


vale ; a tract filled with numbers of gentle- 
men's ſeats. of independent fortunes, as yet 
not caught and abſorbed in-the gulphy vortex 
of our Leviathans. Theſe are. the remnants. 
of the cuſtom of gavel kind, ſo prevalent 
formerly in North Wales, and which have re- 
mained unimproved by thoſe: accidents which, 
by time and chance, happen to many. I di- 
greſſed a little to the right, to the magni- 
ficient gates of Legſwood, the ſeat of the late 
Sir George Wynne baronet : and a little higher 


up to Tocher, to enjoy the witty, the lively and Tower. 


agreeable converſation of the reverend Doctor 
William Wynne-(now departed). This gentle- 
man was one-of thoſe who kept the patrimony- 
derived from a long train of anceſtors, with- 
out increaſe, yet without impair. The houſe 
is ſmall ; but part of it is a true ſpecimen: of 


the border houſes on the. confines of England 


and Scotland: a ſquare tower of three ſtories. 
In the lower, ſtill remains a: ſtaple in the ciel- 
ing; a memorial of the rudeneſs of the times. 


During the wars between the houſes of York 


and Lancaſter, this place was inhabited by, 
Reinallt ap Gryffydd ap Bleddyn, one of the fix 
gallant.. captains who defended. Harlech caſtle 
on the part of Henry VI. He and his people 
were in continual feud with the citizens of 
Cheſter.. In 1465, a conſiderable number of 


the latter came to Mold fair; a fray enſued 
between the two parties; a dreadful ſlaughter 


was 


* 


* 
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| was made on both ſides : but Reinallt got the 
victory; took priſoner Robert Bryne linen-dra- 
per, and mayor of Cbeſter in 1461, whom he 


led to his tower, and hung on the ſtaple in his 
great hall. . An attempt was made afterwards 
to ſeize Reinallt ; and two hundred tall men 
ſallied from Cbeſter for that purpoſe. He reti- 
red from his houſe to a neighbouring wood, 


permitted part of his enemies to enter the 


building ; then ruſhing from his cover, faſten- 
ed the . and, ſetting fire to the place, 
burnt them without mercy : he then attacked 
the reſt, purſued them to the ſea-fide, where 
thoſe who eſcaped the ſword, periſhed in the 
channel. His actions were celebrated at the 
time, in poems ſtill extant; particularly by 
Lewis Glyn Cotbi, in an Awal*, in praiſe of 


Keinallt. It ſeems Lewis had married a widow 


of Cheſter, againſt the conſent of the inhabi- 
tants; who ſpoiled him of 110 his effects. 
This whetted the poet's ſatyr: Who 
©. ſummons the miniſtry of angels and devils 


to his aſſiſtance; and pours a profuſion 


© of curſes, on Caer Lleon and its people. 
© He wiſhes water to drown, fire to burn, and 


air to infect the hated place; and that rals 


© might grow in every part, except the ſacre 
, aloe, of this tiabirgtio of the ſeven dead- 
© ly fins.” VVV 
The Town, in old times, was called after 
the name of this hero. It was alſo named 
Bryan - coed, from the wood that might have 
ſurrounded it. In the time of Leland it was in- 
habited by John Wynn ap Robert. 


A Cywydd and an Awdl differ in theſe reſpetts: the firſt 
_ conſiſts of couplets generally of ſeven ſyllables ; the laſt Þ 
of ſtanzas of different lengths of metre 3 ſomewhat like 
a Pindaric ode. | ; | 
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I deſcended into my former road, and paſ- 
ſed along the courſe of the Terrig, or the uio- Terrig. 
lent ; at this time a trifling brook ; but often {> 
of 2 tremendous ſwell and fury. On quitting 
Its channel, E by Legſwood, or Coed Llai, the 
antient ſear. of my worthy relation Thomas Ey- 
tos eſquire. The Davigſes of Gwaſaney, the 
Myunes of Tower; and this family, ee 
Kynrig Evell, or the Twin, ſon of Madoc ap 
Meredydd prince of lower Powys*. He was 
ſtyled lord of Eglugſeg; and had beſide, for 
his tion, Molgſaale, and Treuddyn in the 
pariſh of Mold.; which, by the cuſtom of ga- 
vel kind, became divided among 122 
part of which, theſe families, his deſcendants, 
{Mill enjoy. - I 3 : : FRE 
"Farther on is Hartſbeath, the houſe of Gui/- 
lim Wardle eſquire, deſcended, by the female 
line, from the Lloyds of the ſame place, It is 
moſt beautifully ſeated on @ long riſing, inſula- 
ted by the vale, and finely wooded and culti- 
vated, The houſe ſtands on the ſouthern ex- 
tremity, and commands a moſt elegant view) 
of the valley, divided by the inſulated rock of 
Caergwrie, ſoaring out of the valley, and cap 
ped with a ruined caſtle, | . 
A little further up the vale ſtands Plds-TJig; Plas- Tec. 
a ſingular . houſe, belonging to the Trevors ; 
but, for numbers of years, occupied by far- 
mers. The Treuors acquired it by the marri- 
age of Robert Trevor of Bryukinallt, with Ra. 
therine daughter of Zlewelyy ap {the} of the 
Mold and P!45-Ttg. It is built with great regu- 
larity and fimple grandeur. In the centre is 
a hall forty-three feet long by twenty-three. 
A ſpacious. ſtair-caſe ; and above, is à dining 
room of the ſame dimenſions with the hall, 
and twelve feet nine inches high, At each 

' 1'# Madre died in 1160. 
Bd corner 
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corner of the houſe is a ſquare wing or tower, 


conſiſting (as does the centre) of five floors, 


In each is a room twenty-two feet ſix, by nine- 


teen fix ; and within each of theſe rooms a 


cloſet thirteen feet ſeven inches ſquare. 


Caerg- 


wrle.- 


Roman. 


This houſe was built in 1610 by Sir Jobn 
Trevor®, a ſecond ſon of the branch of Fre- 


valun, The deſign is attributed to Inigo Jones; 
but I doubt the tradition, It wants both the 
Grecian-gothic ornaments of his worſe days, 
and the pure Grecian of his beſt. 
From hence I purſued my journey to Caerg- 


_ wwrle, a village on the banks of Alun, in the 


pariſh of Hope or Efyn, whoſe form ſpeaks it 
to have been a Roman ſtation, which appears 


very evident to the antiquarian eye, from the 
ſummit of the adjacent rock, the ſite of the 


caſtle. The precincts ſhew themſelves to have 
been rectangular, with one ſide formed by the 
ſlope along the banks of the river. Here is 


vyet preſerved the antient diſpoſition, in three 


road ſtreets, running parallel, and three nar- 


rower interſecting them at right angles. It had 
been only a ſmall place, an out-poſt to Deva; 


but had the uſual concomitants of Roman luxury. 
In Camden's time (1606) a Hpocauſt was diſco- 
vered near the place five ells long, four 


broad, and half an ell high, cut our of the 


live rock. The floor was of brick ſet in mor- 


tar: the roof ſupported by brick pillars ; and 


conſiſted of poliſhed tiles, perforated ; on theſe 
were laid certain brick tubes which conveyed 
the heat to the the room above. On ſome of 
thoſe tiles were inſcribed LEOIO xxf. which 


point out the founders. I have alſo been 
credibly informed, that Roman bricks were 
found in the ruins of the old houſe of Hope, 
Epitaph in Hope church, + Gamgen, it. 32s. 
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the ſeat of che family af the ſame. name. 1 
have alſo heard, that large beds of iron cinders 
have been diſcovered near Car Ehn in: this 
pariſh, the ſuppoſed works of the R mans. 
3X Beſides theſe proofs, here is: the trace of 4 
Roman road, pointing from the village towards 
Mold, and is viſible; in two or three places; 
eſpecially in the fields on this fide. of |; Ples-teg . 
I think that part of the preſent road was a por- 
tion of the 1 An artificial mount ſtands 
wards Hawarden which -increaſes my ſuſpici- 
on of that having alſo: been a Raman out-polt; 
As the word freet is generally a ſign of a; Ro- 
man road, there might have been a thir d on the 
Wrexham ſide of — for we find on 
that road, Croes, y ftrest paſſing over a place 
called Cefu y Budd, or the hill of the grave, 
and leading to the caſtle, Theſe roads were 
one way into ſome of the mineral parts of 
Wales where Roman money had been found. 
Mn. EowarDs- makes a, happy conjecture 
reſpecting the etymology of the name of this 
place. e Lle, or the camp of the 
Giant Legion, Lleon Gaum; for the Britons be- 
ſtowed that title on the twentieth legion, to 
imply its power; a turn, analogous to Vifirix, 
giving it the ſtrength of a giant. 


% 4 


This place, in the diviſion of Wales by 


Roderic the great, formed part of the 5 


y Rbiw. When the . Saxons made a conqueſt 


of our borders, they comprehended it in their 


This give riſe to the fable of Cheſter of having been 
built by Llion Gawr, a mighty giant. See p. 106. Mr. 
Caupzx, by miſtake; calls the legion Leon Yawr. 
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hundred called! Euaſtan, and added it to the 
county of Ce We find in the Doomſday- 
book; that Hop- (which gives name to the pa- 
riſn) was held at that period by one Giſſebert; 
before by Edevin à freeman. In after times, 
this tract was known by the name of AHopedale. 
On the diviſion of ale into counties by Zu- 


ward 1. it was annexed to Flinfſbire ; was ſever- 


ed from it, and added to Denbighſbireby Hin- 
ry VIII.; and in the fame -reign, reſtored to 


© the former chunt). It is a common notion in 


the country, that the laſt was effected by the 
intereſt of the earl: of Derby," in order to have 
his Weiß eſtates in the ſame county; for 
that time, the famfly was poſſeſſed of Hawar- 
den, Molęſdale, and this manor; which had been 
granted, on January 1ſt 1401, by Henry IV. to 
Sit Jobn Stanley. The family had at the fame 
time, the lordfhip of Muclor Sugſueg, which 
was a portion of Flintſhire ſince its firſt being 
formed into a county. This manor of Hope is 
the only one poſſeſſed at preſent in Wales by 
the earl of Pe ᷣ . 7455 
Tpqe caſtle of Caergeurle ſtood on the ſummmit 
of a great rock, precipitous on one ſide, and of 
ſteep aſcent on the others. Some of the walls, 


and part of a found tower ſtill remain, ſuffici- 


ent to ſhew, that its fize was never great. Cloſe 


to it, on the acceſſible parts, it was protected 


by very deep foſſes cut through the rock. On 


5 the north · eaſt fide, there is a pretty extenſive 


area; and round its verge the veſtiges of a 
rampart of earth and ſtones, and a foſs, ſuch as 
uſual in the Britiþ poſts: it may be therefore 


ſuppoſed, that it had been pofſefſed by the Bri- 
tons in early times; and that it ſerved to de- 
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dale above the village the entrance 
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is mural, to Sir John Trevor knight, founder | 
of that houſe, and ſecretary to the earl of Not- 
lingbam, victor over the invincible armada, and 
comptroller of the navy in the reigns of Eliza- 
beth and James I. He died at his neighbour- 
ing ſeat; in 1629, aged 67. | 
I ,he other is alſo aL. 1 two kneeling 
figures : : the man in a. gown and ruff; the 
lady.with a kerchief over her neck. This wants 
an.. inſcription ;.. but. by he. arms appe⸗ 4 
have belonged to a Treuor. Ber 
Abundance of limeſtone. is burnt ic into Ys 
on Caergwrie hill; a.lofty mountain, compoled 
of that ſpecies of ſtone, ; from which a, vaſt 
trade is. carried into Cheſhire. Near the top 
are found in looſe earth, numbers of the bo- 
dies called entrochi, of à curious and uncom - Entrochi. 
mon ſort, with. round protuberant joints. Foſ- 
ſiliſts ſuppoſe them to have been parts of ſome 
ſpecies of arboreſoent ſea · tar, whoſe branches 
bean a reſemblance to theſe ſubſlances. 

In former times, millſtanes were cut out of 
the rock on which the caſtle ſtands, which i is 
compoſed of ſmall pebbles lodged in grit. 

On Ae Fe ee to Sir John | 

Glyane, adjoining to the Alun, are two ſprings, Salt 
41 5 e e with ſalt; to whikhy in Springs. 
eather, uſed to be a at Teſort 0 
| 3m 3 pick up the DEA GE particles. Tr 
were formerly; reſorted to, as a remedy in ſcor- 
butic caſes. The patients drank a quart or 
two in 2. day 4. and ſome boiled the water till 
half was waſted, before they took it.. The ef- 
fect was, purging, griping, and ſickneſs at the 
ſtomach, which went off in a few days, and _ 
Ws prodideed a good appetite. Dr. Sbert 

gives 
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gives & inſtatice of 4 woman irs 4 deplorable 
ſicuation from à deep feurvy, wito 
ly reffored by the ue of theſe ſprings. 

Ftom the village of Hope, I teturged on the 
north fide of the valley; re-paſſed Mold; and, 
abaurt a 1 * weſt of” <A Bea town; viſited Mag. 
Gamen; à ſpot that ſtill retains the name of 
che ſaintt) commander in the celebrated battle, 
the Vibrin Mleluialita fought in 426, between 
the Bynom, headed bythe n Germanus and 


Lupus, a and a crowd 'of Haga ga Piat and San. 
ſolation through the 


country,” This event 715 Ppened ih Zuſter week, 


oh; who were carrying 


hen the Chriſtian 15 wet Wirk their re- 
dent baptiſm in the river Alus werte led by 
_ their holy colnirillidiers again e pagan hoſt. 
CO" inſtrudtte@rhem to attend to che word 
He gave. and Repeat it! Actordingly, he pro- 
nod 


ced that of ALLFLUIA: Fs foldigrs caught 


the facred ſound, and” repeated it with ſuch 
ecſtatic force, that the Rifls —— with the 
cry, ſtruck terror into the enem 9 fled on 
all fides ; numbers periſhed by eker, and 
numbers in the adjacent river. 
1 is the relation given by Seen, of 
Who wrote the life of St. Germanus, 
"lt thirty-two years alter the death of the 
faint! It has been objected by cavillers, that 


the Saxons were not at that time, poſſefſed of 


Butan. That may he er botthe ties 
CONT that ele eo 


k 
* * * 1 
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2 58 Eecker, © zquitates, 3: | 
v. c. 12. and Bede, ib; 3. e. 
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„ Se ag ones id ond 


N W An o. 


FI 8 — vl dur iſland, and 
committed great ravages in ſeveral parts; and 
calls to witneſs Anmianus Marcellinus “: and 


to his authority, I may add, tllat the Naar 
found it neceſſary to have, in the later times, 


2 new officer to watch their motions, and repel 
their invaſions, 7 comes” littoris Saxo ru Pep 
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- Mags-Ganmong' IM ſediis ofthis celebrated 2815 


victory, lies near Rbual, "the\\pleafants ſeat of 
Thomas” Grind 
Griffith, erected u eglumin; with'the f 


inferipriony! to 
eh geg 0G, moths. Std F. und, 
Ion Munde $0; 180% gige 42 HE 


e dns vniog bus ash g 2:2 rn e 
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Heſp- 
Alun, 


a Clwydia 


Hills. 


Hesr-ALUNs - CLwvpaas HII Is. 
From hence bproceeded towards Kilken; and 
ſaw in my wayy<He/ſp-alun'*; the place where 


the river Aan, like the ſullen Mole or mourn- 


ing Guadiana, ſinks under ground, and conti- 
nues a ſubterraneous courſe for half a mile, 
anch then emerges to the day. About two miles 


diſtant; from this: place lies the church of Kil- 
ken, beneath Moel Famma, the higheſt diviſion 
n of the Qu dian hills. Fheſe run in a chain 


from. above Prgfterm on tlie eſtuary of the Dee, 
m north toſſouthꝭ as fan as Mol E accre in 


Llanammon pariſſi when they join the Moun- 
lain fn ans: 3 iſb of Gwyd:- 
delwern. Theſe admit no paſſa 


| adm ge the whole 
way, excepting that of Bodvari, without 


climbing the ſteep ſides, and going through the 
hwlchs formed high up between the round hea- 
thy heads that riſe fromthe maſs, more than 

two-thirds f the N to the ſummits; and 
which form,; from the weſt ſide of the vale of 
 Chuyd, à moſt beautiful vice, elpetially in the 
ſeaſon yhen i das wk he pulp 

the he by 

 Gituations, e ift. 0 de found here; a few | 


owers of 
— — k, 1. e 20 4100 as ; 
"few birds, layers of exalted 


black and red; ;grays:haye. eſcaped the rage of 
ſhooters ;\ and 1 haveſeen' the ringouxel about 


the lower parts. Theſe hilis/reicompoſed of 
a mixed foil, elay, and grabel. a he ſtone is 
of a ſhattery laminated nature, and bad for 
moſt œconomie uſes un The aſides abound in 
ſprings, which deſcend in ſmall rills, to the 
great benefit of the inhabitants of the rich 


llopes. | 


Kilken mc The church of Kilken is remarkable for its | 
Church. carved roof; which is ſaid to have been brought 


; 2 8 2 0 
d 14 KK F:i% 8h, | from 


* . the dry Alun, 


8 0 NR 


Branch ef the Mofyns; now, che 
che reverend Mr. E Tl proper 


the Vale "of Cloyd. 935 


Kidz 'Frynnon lam. PRI 4H 


from the church at Bg abby orfthe/dif- 
ſolution: and! thus to have fulfilled à 
cy of ob. e Dau, whe; when he ſaw it 155 
up by monks, obſerved, it would de ve —__ 
for'a church" beneath Mort mm. 
In this pafiſh, on tlie fide of che eurtibike 
Toad, 'nbt" fir from WMlken- ball, is the noted x 8 
29 80 1 of the flotving- Ei; à large ob. Leina. 
with'a double 2 round ir. This 

Is 11 notice of by Camden for its flux and re- 

37 But the ſingularity has ceaſed Ace this 
time, aectording to the Beſt information I can 


ive!“ mis: 5310 exrrictt ft 53 Yo Sto 


Wear this! Well, is Kite. Ball, a ſcat A 


1 


. 

: 
* 
pi 


perty vf 

Af Pente, in UMont- 
ire, i right 2 Aste Charlotte Moſty 
HE , ce, Af rc 211 4 Dots 112 In, 

5 Fnis fountain lies wehe ale of Nannerch-; Vale of 
which” extends one WA £0" 'Meoldi and at ie. Nan- 
other bins S with" that of Bouvari, the inlet fare nerch. 

| & Wheeler 

ſtream}; fiſes bn the eaſt fide and n 
courſe, falls into the Chuyd:'* The houſe of P penbedw? 


edis, the ſeut of Workin Williams" Bla; isn 


Sreat ornament” to this" littie valley. Im this 
gentleman” $'1ibrary are ſome remains of the 
colleQion of” Sir e . — — 


ti eee ae nes” at «© ih 2 
- +5 365 mo Reine OWYY 112 — TU d above 
n 08 r I td 10 1 0 oil 
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t Mention l of it in Mond + dere 
3 and. the Brit. Biog. ui. 1313. By permillon of N 
rams, I Lated ſeveral of the Winds to be de d 


chat of Lady Venetia Dir to be engrayen in the Aatigua- 
31's Repertory, 
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Britiſh 


poſts. 


PEN DW. Mag, AN TRUx- BaTISH, £9575. 
ahove 2. thouſand; pounds a xaſt, Haier 
time of rhe conppRlaridhoWn the; Rare L 
„ Pupipzpw-is ſegred/ia aumange, of, che. fare 
name, granted in Ig 44, by, Henry VII Wit- 
neſſed by queen Gathering Ferry to:Peter, { 'Pyers) 
of Homel, alias Peter Moſtyn, of N glprgsj in on- 
| Gderation of the payment offen - three 
Pounds in hand. Phe grant recites,; that it 
Had been parcel of the polleſions.of the earl of 
Kant, KH 21 1401 Nom 38 A * SIMIJON 18. 21 
n the meadoys bei low, th houſes pai of 
8: fnuidical-.cirete,nand- a 5 u tugulus. 
one of the ſummits of the mountain, ata, Soy 

ht: aboye the hauſez is a very ſtrong Hi 
poſts with two ditches;.of prodigiqus depth, 
With fuitable dikes on che acceſfibſe fides ;. and 


anwhat.whicks inaceefiible, is fa ſmooth terras, 
levelled along the hill, p robably.a Place for 


eEtetiſing the 'poſſeflors, This poſt is called 
Moe! 1. Mock An kuun: probably.in hongur of, our ce- 


thuf: 


eee Alis is, one fg the chain of 
poſts; tha defended me country off zs Hr doi. 
£8551 anꝗ che ir ſuccefidrs, againſt the; inroads. of 


. ; b 98 inder. They arg far from . 


that tion; bytwere:the common mode 

deſente throughout the whole iand. 1 
jectꝭtze chat thei origin was very early but 
kat they were Ogαο¾aplx made ufer, in at- 
ter tisties eyen as Jaw!ag-that of Owen Glyn 
Alwe all, are tendered defenſihle in iche eme 
m. era chy e and heh. banks 
} either of eanth or of looſe, fſones, with 
one but generally two entrances. In the de- 
ſcription of that of Caractacus by Tacitus, their 


| Forirition” is exactly ſewn * Tune monty 18 ar- 


duds, elf, 44 clemeitter, accedi poterant, in in 


-u N 9113 t 13747 aug ES 03 m Nen e 1 va 
| „run 


Mont. An TUR. Barris: Posrs. 0 


e e 5. They are of no certain 
ſnape but the precinct conforms tothat of the 


43 


hill⸗ They are genetally deſtitute of water; Their 
which evinces, that they were not intended as uſes. 


places bf long abode, but merely temporary 
retreats for their families, herds, and flocks on 
a ſudden invaſion. 


commitred to theſe TN under a proper garri- 


for amr ord h ie 


They are 3 1 aka fight of 1 4 0 


nother; ſo that by fires, or other ſignals, notice 
might be given of the approach of an 


enemy. 
The firſt that forms this chainas Moe! Hhraddig, Noel 


0 
, 


about: two or three miles fram the ſea, oi a 
rocky hill, in the pariſii of Cm. Poſſibly, 
prior to the caſtle of Diſertb, another * 
might have been on that rock; and in ſuch 
caſe, ſhould be eſteemed the firſt poſt, the 
guard of the ſhore, and the great artificial 
mount above Newmerket, called Cop yr Galeuni, 
or Mount of Ligbi; which may be ſeen from 
moſt of the others, might be the ſpot from 


The fighting men kept the 
field,. whale all that was dear or valuable, was 


whence the ſignal might be given of the ap- 


proach of the enemy by ſea; whether eg 
were Saxens or plundering: Scots. * 

The next to. Auel Hiraddig, is a Moel y Gaer, 
in the pariſh of Bodvari, above the entrance of 
the inlet into the vale of Clwyd. 5 

The third are the vaſt entrenchments on Bryn 
y Cloudiuu, or the hill of ditches. | This is the 


Moel y 
Gaer. 


largeſt we have; being a mile and a half in . 


circuit, and defended by ſingle, double, triple, 
A even ph be e according to the 
7 15 me een 


Fes Taciti Annales, lib. Ali. c. 33. 


( 
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exigencies of the ſides. In the foſs'next to the 

area, are numbers of hollows, as if N 

for lodgments of men, or a partir — ce 

Mort ARTHUR is the next. 

fire: to it, on Haltin mountain, on — chi ichen 

Moely part, is Moel. y Crio; a vaſt artificial mount, 

Crio. that ſeems to be à middle poſt between this, 

Second, and the Moel y Gaer in Werten ariſh ; but 

Y 
Gaer. our ignorance in the art military of thoſe days, 
1 us from pointing out the immediate 
2 

Moel ie Next endende Moel Fell. een * 13 

ulli, and another poſt, on a leſſer hill, which juts into 

big the vale of Cloyd; and iscalled by the common 

= name of Moe y Gaer, Theſe are all that ſeem 
deſtined for the defence of this Loy 0 the 
country; _- 

Oer. E. Cm Hera Ns ah poſt oppoſites on cM | 

tyn. - gworle rock, defended that front. | Farther on 
was Hawarden ; and ftill farther, where the vale 
of -Cheſvire gains upon our country, was that 
of the Rof#s, in the pariſh of Gresford. I could 
give a long liſt of theſe poſts, perhaps as far as 
the Severn ſea, in the country of the Silures, 
and the Tran/-ſabrine of the eee; 
but theſe ſuffice for the preſent purpoſe. 
ſhall endeavour (in Mr. Evans's map) to * 

out the whole of theſe ae of our diſtant 


8 anceſtors. _.. 

Nannerch Soon after paſting Panbedes, I reached Nor- 
nercb, a hamlet . a ſmall church, noted for 
little but a monument, in memory of Charlotte 
Theophila Moftyn, wife to Richard Me/tyn Eſq; 
former owner of . Penbedw, and daughter — ö 
co-heireſs (with her ſiſter Margaretta Maria, 
who married Sir Jobn Conway of Bodtruddan) to 
Fobn * ſon of the famous Sir Kenelm ; of by 

* whic 


*. . 
v4 
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which means, ſeveral choice marſels of his col- OS 
le&ion came into our country. | 
- Gratitude. to the worthy. rector of this place, 

the reverend Mr. John Lloyd; for the many in- 
formations I received from him, reſpecting the 
antiquities of dur country, urges me here to 

make my beft acknowlegements. Few poſſeſs 

To large a ſhare. of the knowlege of our lan- 
guage, and of our hiftory; and few have been 

ſo liberal in the communication. 

This valley is a boundary of the mineral Mineral 
tract of our county. I ſhall now take a Kind tra 

of bird's eye view of the whole, which J ſur- 
| rqunded, beginning with the northern extremi- 
LA The highland part may' be divided into Firſt divi- 
The firſt is inſulated by valley, plain, ſion. 
ind ſea. The farther point is Dalar Goch, or 

the rock of Diſertb, bounded by the rich, ara- 

ble flats of Rbudland; the courſe is continued 
ſouthward through the pariſhes of Cum, Dimeir- 
. chion, and Caermys, bounded by the vale of 

| Clwyd, and that of Bodvari. The pariſhes of 
 Yſgeiviog and Nannerch ſucceed, and after them | 

a portion of Kilken, when this mineral tract 

takes a turn above the pariſh of Mold at Rbos 
Eſmor in that of Northop ; and then faces the 

eaſt in the pariſhes of Halkin and Holywell, in 

thoſe of Whiteford, Llanaſa, GWaenyſtar, and 
Meliden, and makes a point towards the weſt, 
where it unites with the rock of Diſertb. | 
The ſecond diviſion is ſeparated from the firſt Second 
by a deep depreſſion of the country between diviſion. 
Rbos Eſinor, and the pariſh of Mold. There i is 
even in the lower parts, on the weſt ſide, a chain 
of mines. But the land riſes again at Mold 
mountain, and the mineral tract is continued 
through the pariſhes of Llanverres, the eaſtern 
ſides of Llanarmon, Llandegla, the Glifeg rocks, 
| and Miuera above Wrexham. The 


Lime- 


Shale. 


Free- 
ſtone. 
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I be ſame obſervations might be made onghe 
.. firata in the ſecond diviſion. Limeſtone eds 


the other. 5 


Mix EZSATL Taacrt,. -- 


The middle of the firſt diviſion is entirely 


limeſtone, as is the weſtern fide, from Dalgr 
goch to Rbos Eſmor: from thence, or on the 
eaſtern ſide, the ſtrata alter. Towards the 
ſkirts of the hills, it changes to that ſubſtance 
called chert, more or leſs pure. Lower down 
it degenerate into ſhale of a black ſtone, ſoon 
double in the air. So far lead- ore is found. 
Soon after this ſtrata, free- ſtone commences, 
and coals are found, which continue to the 


_ ſhore, and under the ſea, till meg apprge on 
ther oppoſite ſide. in the peninſula o 


id Wiral, and 
again beyond the eſtuary of the Mercer. 


are continued on the weftern fide beyond the 
Cliſeg rocks, and in their neighbourhood on 
both ſides of the Dee. The veins in Minera lie 
in an impure gritty chert. The ſudden change 
of Strata is very obſervable. The tranſition 


may be immediately ſeen on eac ſide of the 
narrow vale of Nannerch, limeſtone forming 


» 


the one, and the ſhattery ſlaty ſtone compoſing 


Was I to continue my aerial ſpeculation, I 


= ſhould ſee a diſcontinuance. of the limeſtone 


appear. Penmaen Rhos, and thi 
precipices along the coaſt, of Denbighſbire, ſuc- 
ceed in the nearer view, many of them pro- 
ductive of lead ore. And, finally, the detach- 
ed rocks of Henllan beyond Denbigh, and 


— — 


rata till they roſe on the oppoſite fide of the 
vale of Clwyd. My eye would catch the moſt 
remote part on the northern ſide of Red Whberf- 


bay in Anglefſea, inſulated far from any other. 
The great promontories of Llandudno, and 
. Rhiwledin, or the greater and leſſer Orm/head, 


the firſt (at times rich in e. th would next 
the continued 


e 
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| Coed Marchon beyond Rutlyn, which yield to | 

the induſtrious farmer, by their excellent lime: 

4 manure more certainly productive of wealth, 

than the precarious. ſearch after the deep-hid 

The limeſtone and the chert of our minera 
tracts are of unknown depth; neither bottoms 

nor that of the fiſſars or veins which croſs tiem, 

have ever been diſcovered. The ore of lead peptm of 
has been followed to the depth of a hundred veins. 

and thirty, or a hundred and forty yards, ang 
then has ceaſed; but the unprofitable. vein ap- 
pears. below uncloſed. Our mines, as I have 

ſhewn before, have been worked from very 

early times“, but not without long interrupti- 

ons. But as ſeveral of our veins have been 

purſued for a hundred years paſt, the point 

may be affirmed of the depth to which the _ 
bear ote in our county... 
- The yeins run either north and ſouth, of eaſt Their 
and «Dig But it is remarkable, that the lead courſe. 
ore got in the firſt, ſcarcely ever produces a 

quantity of - filyer worth the refiner's_labour. 

The ores of Mold mountain, and Minera, yield 


ſcarcely any ſilver. RE, 
The minerals of the tracts in queſtion, are 


* 


* 


ore of lead, calamine, or Lapis calaminaris; 
and a mineral, that anſwers the ſame purpoſe, 
called by the miners lack jack. 
Our ores of lead differ in quality. 

mellated, of common kind, uſually named pot- Lead; 
ters ore; yields from fourteen to ſixteen hun- their 
dred and a quartet of lead, from twenty hun- mer 
dred of the ore: but the laſt produce is rare. g 
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.. The quantity of filyer produced from our 
3 lead is. Als Variable. The upper part of 
ö Vein f lead are is always richeſt in filver; 
the "Pot, in fedd. Our refiners will aſſay 

any lead that will, yield ten ounces in the ton 

of lead and pads, "The uſual produce is 

. fourteen [ounces : ſiateen haye been gotten; 

1 b 8 viſttions. of that 1 within this Circuir 

xtremely uncommon. 

2 - e years a 190 be: reen lead ore” Was dif- 
Sy Fl e's 5 the, ro ite on 'Halkin mountain, 
Only A ſmall 1 was found, Which yield- 
ed above. ange hundred and a quarter from 

a tin of the ore. It was of a very itubborn 

8 1 5 and reſiſtecd 19 he N Wers of the 

ft tare befgre HA uld Sia ny mxtal. 

| wie” 1 a or ſtorey” 7 lic "of e dre. 
Droun, 5 2ult, produce' from five huhdred'and 
Sh 1 a quarter to eleven Hundred of lead from the 
ton. The ſmelters likewiſe get. from, What i is 

* > ea! 20 e, or the Hillocks, 5 7 the re- 

fuſe ol 206 | ores, ſo mixed with cla tavel, 

Kone, or calan line, 5 nor 0 {ex 120 d but 

by fire, from ten to thirteen hundr, red of lead 

Per ton. =” 

Ne We have had at b digeknt; periods Fey ro- 
wie, dubktſee of vaſt wealth in bern Parts of this 
tract. The richeſt vein was diſtoyered about- 
1 fifty years ago at Rowley 8 rake, or Pant y Pull 
1 2 » dur: oh Haltin N continued With fome 
| _ : , interfu 1 2 5 into a ſmall indofure, the proper- 
8 n Wynne of Leefwwood, and ** 
1 mec of Mr. David age Which” in leſs 
5 than thirty years, yielded to different proprie- 
tors, adventurers, and ſmelters, above a mil- 
lion of money. The reader will naturally ex- 


pect to find in theſe * A nation of WR 83 
ut 


153114a3a) Mar nite rio: 


but cirdꝰ ac citd dilabuntur. 1. is 1 Ut this 
time an undetermined queſtion, whether more 
wealth has been, gotten out of the earth, or 
more loſt in the earch after the Vives in this 
ſu 9 Peiery. « 

uch of the ore obtained in our country is 
ſmelted in the ſeveral furnaces belonging to 
different companies: much alſo is exported in 
the form of ore. I wiſhed to be acquainted 
wirh the annual quantity ſmelted from thofe 
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of the country; düt found, by feaſon of the dres 


N r from Scotland and other arts, that 
| putation would be of "aſjerable dif- 


ficulty. PA the lead and ore is exported from 


the of Chefter, a ſmall quantity excepted, 
fined by, the ae 1a: other trader 


in the adjacepr pirts, 1 theiefor® refer the | 


ay to ages 196, 197, for the number of 
om that port in the years 1771, 


1996, 57 the 600 of Mr. Iten, collector, 


Lam permitted to Kin that, from the year 
1758 to Chriffmius. the following d anti- 
* have "been, enter in 5 cuſtom- uſe, 


foreign and coaſt-ways. WE! ny DIS N en 


N 1 +146 
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1 "cann ;ot. aſcertain the ag 
fi Iver 1 rom our ores, or the reaſons 
| juſt 

HERS of * e ee did obtain in 
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des I can only ſay, that che com- 


NoHt 194 Goth cali 
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mer were the years. of mineral e and 

125 7 5 1 — ſay, ate ſeldom know 
here are five other e but 1 - 
lieve none-<qualled this in of ſilver. 


2 


This pretibus metal is chiefly * 5 8 85 by the 
; . artificers, at Sheffield and SHE 1 
Calamine is found in great abundance in 


ac prac 


"the veins of limeſtone and.chert, in the ſame 
manner as the ores of lead. Where there is 


plenty of the former, there i is little or none of 


the latter. The calamine is alſo entirely con- 
finedſto the caſter fide of the country. About 


58. 


8 Se tons of this a 18 annually ex- 


have mention P. 62. how lit- 
Ds as known in Flintſhire till within theſe 
ſixty years; and may here add, that we were 
indebted to John Barrow, a native of Somerſet- 
ſhire, who being well acquainted with that 
mineral in his awn PE Pointed but to us 
nen, TA 
Calamine- atlomes: various ſhapes: ods co- 
lours. Green, yellow, red, and black, often 
has a ſtony appearance, and often like the lat- 
tice work of. bones. The richeſt looks like 
*bees-wax ; but that ſpecies is not common any 
more than i the curious cryſtallized ſpecimens. 
The ores of Zink, called here Black Jack, are 
met with in our mines. We have it in a me- 
tallic form of a bluiſh grey colour; and again in 
form 


a aA . A oa. ax acc oa ina. Yet. £& 
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form of the dark ſemipellucid ambers. Crom 


ſted calls the firſt Zincum ferro: ſulphurato mi- 
neraliſatum; the other Zixcuu calciforme cum 
ferro ſulphuratum, No 1. 24. 
Theſe were engroſſed by 
company, and carried there to aid the mak - 
ing e brats, FFF 
PARS of different kinds are found in the 


limeſtone veins ; particularly the ſpecies: cal 
led Iceland cryſtal, ſpatum iflandicum*, the re- Leland 
fracting ſpar, , which repreſents objects ſeen” 


| through it double. 


PeTROLEUM, or rock-oil, is found: ſonie- pairies 
times in crevices of the mines; has an agree: butter 


9 


able ſinell, and is eſteemed ſerviceable in rheu- 
matic caſes, if rubbed on the parts affected. 


The miners call it Tmenyn tylwyth tg, or the 


fairies butter, belonging to the benign tpecies ;- 
perhaps the ſame with thoſe: (in ſuperſtiti- 


ous days called nockers). which, by repeated-Knock- 
ſtrokes, were believed to direct the miners to ers. 
a rich vein, But, in fact, the noiſes often 


heard in mines are always diſcovered to pro- 
ceed from the dropping of water. Theſe 4#- 


mones montani, as Agricola * calls them, never. 


infeſt out mines, except in form of damps of 
both ſpecies, the /uffocating and the fire. The 
laſt is very frequent in the coal-pits, but rare 


in the mines of lead, unleſs in thoſe. parts 


where the ſhale begins, or ſtone attendant on 
coal. The firſt kills inſtantaneouſly, by its 
mephitic vapour, and is a diſaſter common to. 
neglected vaults, and draw-wells. The other 


is inflammable, and burns and deſtroys in a 
2: IO ITE a | adful 


dre 


This very able writer, in one inſtance credulous, ſays, 
that twelve men were killed at once by one of theſe De- 
ones truculenti, in the mine of An x EZ. De anim. 
fubter. 491. | 


patent by a Briſtol. 
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dreadful manner; as the colliers, through neg- 


| ligence, in not ſetting fire to the vapour before 


it gets to à head, do often experience. The 
moſt tremendous inſtance was on February zd, 


1675, in a coal- work at Mofyyn, which J ſhall 


in Moſtyn 


relate from the Philoſophical Tranſactions; and 
ſo conclude the account of our mineral con- 
cerns. TU? 9 55 n 5 nen 1 ad a 
The damp had been perceived for ſome. 
© time before, reſembling fiery blades darting 
and croſſing each other from both ſides of 
* the pit. The uſual methods were taken to 


755 © free the pit from this evil. After a ceſſati- 
& on of work for three days, the ſteward think- 


ing to fetch a "compaſs about from the eye 
2 01 e pit that came from the day, and to 
bring wind by a ſecure way along with him, 
*- that, if it burſt again, it might be done with- 
< out danger of men's lives, went down, and 


took two men along with him, which ſerved 


© his turn for this pufpoſe. He was no ſooner 


© down, but the reſt of the workmen that had 
© wrought there, diſdaining to be left behind 
© in ſuch a time of danger, haſted down after 
© them; and one of them, more indiſcreet 
than the reſt, went headlong with his candle 
© over the eye of the damp>-pir, at which the 


© damp immediately catched, and flew to and 


© fro over all the hollows of the work, with 


a great wind, and a continual fire; and, as 


© 1t went, keeping a mighty great roaring noiſe 
© on all ſides 1 on, www mii bo 

The men, at firſt appearance of it, had moſt 
© of them fallen upon their faces; and hid them- 


"= o 


_ © ſelves as well as they could, in the looſe, lack, 
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Ne 136. or Vol. ii. 378. Lowthorp's Abridgment, 
The account Was drawn up by Mr. Roger Moſtyn. | Sime N 
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or ſmall- coal, and under the ſhelter of poſts; 
© yet, nevertheleſs, the damp returning out of 
the hollows, and drawing towards the eye, 
of the pit, it came up wi þ incredible force; 
the wind and fire tore moſt of their clothes 
* off their backs, and ſin ged what was left, 
burnin their hair, faces, and hands; the 
* blaſts falling ſo ſharp on their ſkin, as if they 
had been whipt with cords. Some, that had 


of 


yards long; yet the man's body, and other 
things from the pit, were ſeen above the 
tops of the higheſt trees, at leaſt 100 yards. 
On this pit ſtood; a horſe-engine of ſubſtan- 
tial timber, and ftrong iron work; on which 


AAA A 


A &' 


up and down, of above 1000 pounds weight ; 
it was then in motion, one bucket going 
down and the other coming up full of wa- 
ter. This trunk was faſtened to that frame 
with locks, and bolts of iron; yet it was 
thrown up, and carried a good way from 
the pit; and pieces of it, though bound with 
iron-hoops and ſtrong nails, blown into the 


K. % A AA, A, a a. 


x 


. . 


lay a trunk, or barrel, for winding the rope 


23. 
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© woods about: ſo likewiſe were the two buck- 
© ets; and the ends of the rope, after the buckets 
C were blown from them, ſtood a while upright 
© in the air like pikes, and then came leiſurely 
F * drilling down. The whole frame of the en- 
< gine was ſtirred, and moved out of its Ws 
and thoſe mens clothes; caps, and hats, that 
- eſcaped, were afterwards found ſhattered to 
F f pieces, and thrown amongſt the woods A 
eat way from the pit.” 
'rom Nanerch, I Celine my journey 
the narrow vale, pictureſquely ornament- 


| . with hanging woods. Leave the church of 


Skeiviog on the NED In this pariſh was ſhor, 
a few years ago, that fingular bird, the Hoopoe, 
yol, i. No 90. of Britiſh Zoolog y. This ſpecies 


I of the 6% of a fare; eaſily diſtin! 
its large creſt; long, flender, incurvated 


| bit ; and by having only ten' feathers in the 


Caerwys. 


tail. I can add to my former account, that 
the Arabs call it the meſſenger bird; not only 
from the reſemblance which the creſt bears to 
the plumes that decorate the caps of Chaous or 
* meſſengers; but alſo, becauſe the Ma- 
ometans believe it to have been the bird which 
(when birds could ſpeak) held-a conyerſation 
with Solomon, and to have heen the courier 
which carried on the epiſtolary correſpondence 
between that wiſe monarch and the Sabæan 
queen 
At the jundion of the vales of Nemeth 
and: Bodvari, 1 aſcended 'to Caerwys; a town 
mouldering away with age. It conſiſts of 
four ſtreets, crofling each other at right 


| angles, anſwering to the four points of the 


compaſs. The name, as Camden has long 
ſince obſecryed, . of great E A 
3 


Becbart Hierox. pars. ii. p. 347: Al, Univerſal an- 
tient Hiſt, iv. 107. notes. 


Caer, the fortreſs and Gwys, a ſummon, which 
ſhews it had been early times, the place of ju- 
dicature ; and it certainly had that honour long 
before it was removed to the county-town of 
Flint. I will not affert that it had been a Ro- 
man ſtation, notwithſtanding I am credibly in- 


formed, that in the preſent century, a number 


of copper coins were found in a bottom below 


the town; and there ſtill remains in the pariſn, 


a Latin inſcription, cut in rude letters, on an 


unhewn upright ſtone to this effect: HIC 


Jactr Mul ERBO. . . . ovtrr. Multi- 
tudes of tumuli are ſcattered over the neighbour- 
hood; and one very near to it. This plain, 


probably, had been a field of battle. Whether 


this inſcription referred to any heroine that fell 
on this place, I will not dare to affirm. It is 
an unfiniſhed piece, Hic jacit mulier go—and, 
at a diftance, the word obiit. 


* 
* 


Caxwys “, with a neighbouring town now 
loſt, called Tref Edwyn, and Rhuddlan, had 
been, from very early time, the ſeats of the ju- 


dicature for theſe parts of Wales. In 1281, 


the noblemen of Tegengl lied before the archbi- 


ſhop of Canterbury (who came down on the 


Chriſtian deſign of reconciling the differences 
between Edward I. and Llewehn) the in- 


fringement of their liberties in this particu- 


lar; aſſerting, that it was the tenor of their 


rivilege to be judged according to the 


aws of Wales, at thoſe three places: and that 
the beſt men of the country were taken be- 


cauſe they deſired to be judged at Tref Edwyn 


by the laws of Wales f. How far their com- 


* Powel, 360. + Ibid, 


plaints 


5 


plaints were remedied does not appear: but 
when juſticiary courts were in after times ap- 
ointed, Caerwys recovered its antient honours. 
fa this donn weg held che great eng. . 
had its town-hall, and its Jail; and was the 
place of execution. It remained. the place of 
judicature till ſometime paſt the middle of the 
Flint. FEM: #74 e teria 119 i bs 389899 1 
In the year 1241, or the 26th, of Henry III. 
that prince granted to the inhabitants of Tegengl, 
a charter“, exempting them from the amobr; 
but at the ſame time, impoſes on them an ob- 
ligation to find twenty- four people, who were 
to keep the peace of the country: and obliges 
this town, Picton, Axton, and other hamlets, to 
find three men each, to work three days in the 
harveſt, as they were wont in the days of the 
two preceding Velſb princes. This ſeems dur- 
ing ſome temporary advantage which Henry had 
err bie ol 
Caxxvvs bas the moſt conſiderable fairs for 
cattle, ſneep and horſes, in all the county. 
They are of great antiquity. The firſt aba 
Trevor, biſhop of St. A/aph, appears among the 
ſubſcribers to a charter for a market in 1356; 
but the markets have now failed entirely, — 
the increaſe of Holywell, -; 
The earl of Plymouth is lord of this manor 3 
and poſſeſſes, by purchaſe: of an anceſtor, the 
eſtate. of the Griffiths, deſcended from Eqno- 
wen-Bendew, one of the fifteen tribes, whoſe 


ſeat is ſtill ſtanding, inhabited by tenants. 


But what gave a particular glory to the town 
of Caer toys, was the honour it had of being the 
” 5 place 


i 


* Moftyn, MSS. 
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pines of the | Eifteddfod, or the ſeſſions of the 
bards and minſtrels for many centuries. It was 

the reſort of thoſe of à certain diſtrict; as Aer. 
fraw in Angleſea was of thoſe of that iſland, and 


che neighbouring county; and Mathraval of 
thoſe of the land of | Powys. The reaſon that 


theſe places were thus diſtinguiſned, was, be- 
cauſe the two laſt were the reſidence of princes; 
and Cacrmys, on account of the royal palace 
that ſtood below the town, the reſidence of 


Theſe Eiſteddfods were the Britiſh Olympics. 
Fired at firſt with generous emulation, our 

poets crowded into the lift, and carried off the 
prize, contented with the mere honôur of 
victory. At length, when the competitors be- 
came numerous, and the country became op- 

preſſed with the multitude, new regulations of 

courſe took place. The diſappointed candi- 

dates, were no longer ſuffered to torture the 

ears of the principality with their wretched - 
compoſitions.” None but bards of merit were 

ſufferec to rehearſe their pieces ; and minſtrels 

of ſkill, to perform. Theſe went through a 

long probation: judges were appointed to de- 

cide on their reſpective abilities; and degrees 

ſuitable were conferred, and permiſſions grant- 

ed for exerciſing their talents, in the manner 

that will be related in the following pages. 

The judges were appointed by commiſſion 

from our princes; and after the conqueſt of 
Wales, by the kings of England, notwithſtand- 

ing Edward I. exerciſed a political cruelty over 

the generation of bards of his time; yet future 

2 thought fit to revive an inſtitution ſo 

ikely to ſoften the manners of a fierce people. 

The crown had the power of nominating the 
judges, who decided not only on the merit, but 
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the ſubject of the poems; and, like our mo- 
dern lord chamberlains, were certain of licen- 
ing only thoſe ven vow a to the 

liſb court. 
—_ I enter on the, account of the aoeſũ- - 
on of Britiſb Eifteddfods,. I ſhall, juſt mention 
the high antiquity of the character that made, : 
in after times, the principal figure in theſe 
meetings. The Bardi (the Beirdds of ae Bri- 
tons) were of great authority among the Celtic 


nations: the Germans were animated in battle 


by verſes delivered in a deep and ſolemn tone 


among the Gauls , they ſung the actions o | 
eat men; and. — celebrated in 


77 their en * e wa! fell i in — ON 


x 2 


44 Vos quoque A 2 animas  beloquprremis 
Laudibus in longum yates dimittis in ævum 
| Plumas ae aaron. + carmina ann | | TID 
e nn Lens, i. 
Von es too. ye bares; Shai — fon 


Io chaunt heroes to yourcountry's lyre, —_ 
Who et in your immortal bab, e | | 
Brave patriot ſouls in righteous battle ſlain ; ; 

_ Securely now the tyneful taſk renew, 
| And noble#tthewes in deathleſs fongs page., 

. 


| Rows, . 


6 % ® 1 


" It 18 A1 probable, thar the CONE and 
minſtrels were under certain regulations dur- 
ing ak time of D jw; but A no N 


* Tacitus de mor, German, Fs 5 
'F. Strabo, lib. 1 iv. 564. Ken, lb. vi. 26. 
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of them till long after; till the days of Cad- Ta time of 


 walgar, * king = Britain, who died at Rome ad va. 
Foe um! it is dal, chat be- 


3 


2 om: of, made 51 
I imagine, that previous t to — . h_ had af Ar. 
hen muſical regulations in Britain; for I find chur: 
that a tune, called Gofteg yr Halen, or the Pre- 
lude af the Salt, was always played whenever 
the ſalt - ſeller was placed before king Arthur's 
nights, his ono ele 
After Cadwaladr, the next princes. who, un- 
Jn the reform of our minſtrelſie, were 
ann ap Cynfyn and Gryflydd ap. nan. The of yay 
firſt was cotemporary with the conqueror;, the fydd a 
laſt with, king: Senken, Theſe: enacted, chat Cynan. 
no perſon ould follow. the profeſſion of bard or - 
minſtrel, but ſuch only who were admitted by 
the Ziſteddfod, which was held once in three 
years. They were! prohibited: from, jnyading 
one another's province: nor were t 
nid. to-degrade. themſelves: BY l any 
other, occupation... Neither of, theſe, were to 
demand above ten ſhillings in any: article, un- 
6 225 pended fon loſing the, whole, beſides being ſuſ- 
from their profeſſion for three years 4. 
After the times of the princes, the 
men, cheir ans took ou IA 7 5 
* «x74 4 +3 3 $1 er 
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deer their care and protection, allowing chem 
the Hberty of cireviting their refpective terri- 
tories thrice # year; viz, at Chriſtmas, Eaſter, 
and Whitſuntide'; and ' the Whole 'pfineipality 
once in three years. 
The bards were in the hy oh repute. 1 
eannot given fro ger idea of the eſteem they 
were in; than by fte from the Vulß laws, 
the account of their rank in the prince's court, 
and the various rewards and fees they were en- 
titled to, and the ſevere penalties that were 
9 05 enacted to preſerve their Perſons From inſult. 
They were ſuppoſed to be endowed witty pow. 
ers equal Ito Aspiration. They were the oral 
hiſtörtans of all paſt tranſactions, [public and 
Private. They related the great events of the 
ſtate ; and; like che ,n of the northern na- 
tions, retained the memory of numberleſs tran- 
1 a; "of actions which othetwiſe/would have periſhed 
Ar oblivion. They were likewiſe "thoroughly 
acquainted” with works of the chree prima- 
ry bards; vx. MYR DD VWA MonxrRYW. Mynp- 
? DyNExk vs; and Txi. ies BEN Bi7zDS: But 
they had another talent, Which probably en- 
deared them more than all the reſt to the Welſo 
| nobility? that of being moſt accompliſhed ge- 
„ ſs, and flattering their vanity, in ſing- 
g the deeds of an dae kry derived from the 
AR Albi periog:>” HEAR 093 woda brig. 
he BAND Tore, or Court Bano, held 
the eighth place in the prince's court. He 
poſſeſſed his land free. The prince ſupplied 
bim witkla horſe and woollen robe, and the 
Princeſs with linen“. He fat next to the go- 
; vernor of the palace at the three great feſti- 
vals; for, at thoſe ſeaſons, the governor was 
to deliver him his harp f. On the ſame m_ 
vals, 


” Leges Wallice, 35. The "EI 35, and 16. 
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| Efs TED DOB. 
vals, he was alſo to have che Di/dein 65 or 
ſteward of the houſhold's Barment for his 
Ee. noh BOMIMAIOS £ fo 11: 20901 ff 
When a ſong is called for, he'Cadeir-fordd, 
or tlie bard who has got the badge of the chair, 


is firſt to ſing 2 hymn in mes of Gov';"after | 


that, another in honour of the prince. When 
thoſe are over, the 7 alan or b d of che hal, 
is to ſing ſome other ſubject.” t 41993. 101 
Af the princeſs calls for a wy alc the Bas 
retired from the table to her apartment, tie 


Teuluwr muſt ſing to her highneſs in a low 


voice; leſt he ſhould difturb — formers in 


the hall. John Daa ays, that the 


ſubject vas to he o deati; 1 1 rather follow 
Motron, who; inſted of angat, which ſignifies 
death; prefers! the word amgen, or a Nene ſub- 


zel from what was ſung: wy che hall. om 


When che bard goes wirt the Pines er- 

vants on a plundering expedition, and performs 
before them his animating comp! tions, He is 
to have the fineſt heifer of the ; anct in 
caſe the detachment was drawn up in . of 
battle, he was to fing at their head, the praiſes 
of 4he Britiſh*® monareby. This was to remind 
them of their antient right to the whole king- 
dom; for their inroads being almoſt always on 


dhe Eur reriitories, they thought they did 


no more than ſeize on their Wu. 


The prinee beſtowed on kim an ivor clieth- 


board; others ſay"# harp: and the princeſt a 
golden ring. THERE by 
ernor of the palace. 

When he is ee ang wich Scher Bards, 
by way of —— he is to have a double 
portion. 
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If the bard aſk any favour of the prince, 


he muſt ſing one of his compoſitions: if of a 


nobleman, three: if of a common perſon, he 
muſt ſing till he is ſo weary. as to reſt on his 


elbow, or to fall aſleep. This, I fear, ſhews 


our bards were a very importuning race, and 
required a check; yet ſtill, they were in high 
eſtimation. Their -Gwerth,- or compenſation 
for their life, was rated at cxxvi cowsꝰ, and 
an injury den chene into vis COWS and exx 


| - PENCE. - 173434 


The Mareh.Gobr. 2 = — or mar- 
riage fine of his daughter, was cxx pence. Her 


coteyll, argyſfreu, or nuptial preſents, was thir- 
ty millings; and her portion three pounds f. 


It is remarkable, that the PEN eEARDD Gwrap, 
or chief of the faculty, was entitled to the 
merch-gobr, or amabr for the daughters of all the 
Le of the faculty 1 ge pa diſtri, /who 
payed xx1y;. pence; on their; marriage; which 
not only ſhews the antiquity, but the great zu- 


; thority of thele people. 1128 ai 5 Suga 3 
'\,, «Lhe. PENCERDD was not amon the & officers 


of the court; but occaſionally ſat in the tenth 
lace., He alſo had his land free; was to per- 
1 — 2 much in the ſame manner as the court- 


bard, whom he ſeems to have taken place of, 
whenever. he attended; for, when the Pencerdd 


was preſent, the former ſat only in the twelfth 
ſeat; Na; other: was) to play without licenſe 


from hi His death was valued at cxxvi 


cous; oe any injury done him, at vi cows, 
and cxx pence. Each of the chief muſici- 


ans was to receive en their tend, the firſt, 
$9005 nl 02 27 5 en e 


If * Lages Wallice, 37» 4 Ibid, 37- CY Ibid. 68. 
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a harp) the ſecond, a crwth; the third, a pipe; 


which, on their deaths, were to revert to > the 
lord. 72 

The prince's harp was valued at xx 
and — of Penterdd at the ſame; the ey at 
xxiv pence: a gentleman 8 harp, was eſtimated 
at Ix pence; f 1 > las 
Pow. f ſays, that G dd ap "IRE brought 
over him ouſ of Ireland, divers cunning mu- 
ſicians, who deviſed in Wi all the in- 


ſtrumental muſic no uſed. | With all reſpect 
I milſt imagine, that 


to our ſiſter kingdom, 
if our inſtruments were not originally Britiſb, 


we were copyilts from the Romans, who, again, 


took their inſtruments ſſom the Greeks. Me- 
thinks I ſee the model f à harp in fig. 7. tab. 
Ixxvi. of the ſupplement” of Moiifaucon, vo- 
lume ili.; of the aruub in Doctor Buxxv's 
Pſalter, tab. V. fig. 
10.; and of the pipe, in ſeveral ſimple pipes, 
before it received from us the addition of the 
horns, from whence it got the title of pib-gorn, 
and the Eugliſb name of cornet T. 

A commiiion for holding an Eifteddfod at 
Caerwys, in_1568, is ſtill in poſſeſſion of Sir 
Roger Mo/tyn Together with the SILVER HARP; 
which had fi frd 
gift of his anceſtors,” to beſtom on the chief of 
the furulty. This badge of honour is ahout 
five or fix inches long, and furniſhed' with 
ſtrings 
commiſſion: is the laſt -of the kind which was 
| rr and is in wor ee al 202590 
| £8 Wb 68. es See 6 

of e and pibrs 4 Fi 1 
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ence, 


4: or his Erruſcan lyre, fig. 


m timE immemorial been in the 


equal to the number of the muſes. The 
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E Az ABE TIA, by the. grace o — "of 
ent, France, and treland Vene, defender 
of the fayth, Sc. to our truſtie and .tyght 
wel beloved St Richard Bull kai gbr, Sir 
Rees Gruſfih knight, 1 Ellice Price; vio 
Doctor in cyvil. lawe, and one of our coun- 
ſail in our marches of Wales, "William 


"Rite, Jevan Lloyd of Tale, Ibn Saluſbury 


of Ruge, Rees Thomos, Maurice Mynne, W ll 


Lewis, Peres: Moſyn, Owen: Ibn ap Holl Vaugh- 


an, John * 2 


ap Jobn, Jobn Lewis Owen „ Mo- 
ris 


\ 


+ ue " « 
"_ > — * A» 


. 


3 E irie 5 


| ris. Gruffyth,. Symound Theluall, Ellice ap N. 
Loyd, Ro# | Puleſton, Harm Aparry,” alien 
Glynne, and Rees, Hughes, eſquio”, and to every 
of them, greating, Wheras it is come to the 
knowledge of the lorde preſident and other 
of ſaid coupſail in o marches, of Wales, that 
vagrunt and idle pſons, naming themiſelfs myn- 
ſtrells, rithmors, and barthes; 7 are lately .grow- 
en into ſuch an, intollerable multitude witin 
the principalit ee of Northwales; that not only 
gentlemen a cet, by theire ſhameleſs di 
orders, are oftentimes diſquieted in theire ha- 


bitacons; but alſo chexpert mynſtrells and mu- 


ciſions in tone and *contry_therby. much dif- 
couraged to travail in thexereiſe and practię. 

of theire ee And alſo not a little in 
theire lyvirigs and pferm s The reformacon 
whefof, and <the* putting of theſe people in 
' ord; the ſaid 4 preſident & counſail have 
thought verey neceſſarye; and knowing you to 
be men both af wyſdome and uptight dealing, 
and alſo of Experience and good khowledge in 


the Teyence; have apointed and authorized 


you to be comiſſioners for that purpoſe, And 
forafmuch as o {id counſail of late, travayl- 
ing in ſome pte of the ſaid prineipalitee, had 
N underſtanding. or eredible report, that 

accuſtomed place for thexechcon of the like 
cotnfiyon, | hath bene hertofore” at Caroyes in 


Hur cbuntie of Efynt; and that William Maſtyn 


eſquio and his anceſt® have had the gyfte and 


. of the ſylver harpe apptayning to 
| the che 


of that facultie, and that a yeares 
warning at the leaſt hath bene accuſtomed to 


be geaven of —— and execucon of the 
like comiſſyn. Our ſai 
bote; ute r IA of this commiſſyon 


counſail have, there- 


I £501 nf whe . to 


\ 
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to be at the ſaid towne of Caroyes, the Monday 


next aft the feaſt of the bleſſed Trynitee, wo 


thall be in the yeare of of Lorde God 1568. 
And therfore we require and comand you, 
by the aucthoritee of theſe” pſents, not only 


to cauſe open pelamacons to be made in all 
fayo®,r 18 1050 townes, and other places of aſſem- 
bly wihin our counties of Auglize, Carn von, Mey- 

 ryonneth, . Denbigh, and Fflynt, that all and ey? 
Pſon and ꝓpſons that entend to maynteigne 


_ theire. lyvings. by name or color of ' thyn- 


ſtrells, rithmrs, or bartes, with, in the... To- 
laith of Aberfiowe, - 5 the ſaid 


fyve - ſhires, hal be and, appeare before 
| be ou the ſaid daye Me place, t ſhewe their 


nings accordingly : but alſo that ue Ir, 
xixen, xviiien, "XVII", xvif"s VI "X11, xilien, 


xiie, Xi", xen, ix, viii, vii, or vi- of you, whereof 


FQUE; - N "Richard Bulkley,;.S* Rees. Gruffth, . I- 
_tict Hrice, and A Mahn, Eſquio, or fe or 
ai of you, to be of the nomhꝭ to repayre to the 
ſaid place the daye aforſaid, and calling to. you 
Auch expert men in the ſaid facultie, of the 
; M elſbe mufick, as to you ſhall, be thought con- 
venient to peeade to thexeeucon of the pmiſs, 
and to admytt ſuch and ſu many as by your 
wildem and eee eder b e 9 


— — facultes of _ ar ae — 


decent ord*:as ſhall apptaigne to eche of theire 
degrees, and as vor diſerecons and wifdomes 
ſhall pſeribe unto them,  geaving ſtraight mo- 
- nycons and comaundm# in & behalf to the reſt 
not worthy that they teturne to ſome honeſt 
labor and due exerciſe, ſuch as they de moſt 


* unto for mayntenaunce of their lyvings, 
| upon 


"ms a 


1 
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upon paine to, be taken as ſturdy and idle va- 
caboundes, and to be uſed according to the 
lawes and ſtatutes pvided in that behalf, let“ 
ting you wyth & ſaid counſaill look for adver- 
tiſem* by due certificatt at your handes of. 


yo doingsi in thexecucon of the ſaid praiſs. For 

ſeeing in any wiſe that upon 25 ſaid afſembl 
the peas and good order be obſerved-and* Let 
accordingly, aſſertayning you that the ſaid 
Will” Mojtyn hath pmiſed to ſee furnyture and 
things neceſſary pvided for that aſſembly! at 
the place aforſaid. Geven under of fignet at 
or citie of Cheſter the xxilih of On the 
nynch years of of raigne. 

= her Hignes counſaill, in the 

miches of Warks. Nea 


N 
In a an Eifeddfed \ was ; held'© on 


the 26th May following: and on this occaſion 
the anden perions! received Four e 1 


Lewis 1 
William Lyn, 
Owen Evan, a ias 
Gwynedd, 
Sinwnt Fy9Dan, 


| dee 
Pose TM. 


8 or 

N 1 
Ale 
9 14. 


William Kywwal, (| 
Lewes Menai, 1} © A 
Sion Tudur, » | | * an 


Bedo Haveſp, I 3 gf vocal ſong. 


Siou Phylp, | 3 Fran, 


=— SEE 


i» 
4 


* 


Ks rp 


bs ſecondary ſtudey 
re te * ee = * 


(rb u- 
MEE dents of en ſong. 
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INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


* vox op Rh 2 2911 Sa berds and 
| 4 William Pai = — teachers of inſtru- 
2 Hltin Glwya, \& 2 45 N er 
ben Themes Argh of} | 
8 on ap Rbys, chief bard . not 
* Ed, ab Evan, | teachers) of inſtru- 
1 | Robt, ap Howel | mental TR 

„ 
Humphrey Gich, 0-4 


Harp, Richard: Glyn, 
"3" arr Ghoyd, long 
| * 


1 primary ſtudents of 


Evan Peuliyn, inſtru PO fong. 
| dan nd 57 gel 5g | 
Hap. Huw Doi, „ 8 


. . ö | | : | 
Siamas Mar EX an deadly ditto. 
Sion Niꝛubwrcbh, ; r 
Ellis Gruffyda, ; 


Lewis 


Rich. Conway, 
Sion Alaw, 


Robt. Conway, i ö 
Crythor Glwyd | 


 Marchead, 


gero. 
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Lewis Mer 4 1 4 
Jeuan ap 'Mere- | © 2 8 dau- Harp. 
had. 6550 dents of inſtru- 
Gwalchmai ap esc mental ſong.. 
e 1 {oY | 
 Stiamas Furs, 2s, 25 4 7 ROE a 
* Penmon, 7 7 ſong. Td rn om 
Robert ap Rhys £ oi De 
Gyttyn, chief bards (but not;Crwth. 
Thomas Min, | $——»4 teachers) of inſtru- 
Sion Ednyved, | mental 1. 
Thomas Grythor, * 
Sion Ddu . T K 1 of Crwth. 
thor, : £16 inſtrumental ſong: 
Robert ab Evan Bo: oo £: 
Edw. Grytbor, 1 1 
Thom. Kegidua, 1 
Rhys Grythor + > +4 4 ſtudents roth. 
Hiraethog, 1 of e 
Thomas Grythor Beads: Oo ſong. | n 
Bach., i 
Davydd ab Ho- : . 
wel Grytbor, | | 
Will. en — 1 


af choking ſtu- Creth. 


dents of inſtru- 
mental ng 
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1 It muſt be obſerved, that players on crwths 
| with three ſtrings, taborers, and pipers, were 
reckoned among the ignoble performers: ey 
were not allowed to fit down, and had only a 
penny for their pains. 

The different degrees were 1 in 
this liſt. There were four in the poetical, and 
five in the muſical faculty. The loweſt, or 
more properly what ſhould be called a candi- 
date or probationer, was 7 Dyſcybl Yyds, or the 
loweſt diſciple, who was obliged (if a candidate 
for poetry) to underſtand "the contraction of 
' Englyns, and to compoſe them before a Pen- 
cerdd, who was to declare upon his conſcience, 
that he was endowed with a true poetical ge- 
nius. After this he commenced 

"Drseysr DysevBLA41DD, Diſcipulus di iſciplina- 
= bilis : here he becomes a graduate; but muſt 
= - underſtand twelve of our different metres, and 
AH produce ſpecimens of each of his o¼]u compoſi- 
8 tion; and if in three years time he does not, by 
54 | his merit, acquire the next degree, he'is de- 
= graded from this. If he ſucpseche he. then 
pProceeds to the degree of 

DrscvBL PEeNCEIRDDIAIDD, or ante 
for degree of Pencerdd, when he muſt under- 
ſtand the propriety of expreſſions, and the dif- 
ferent metres, and compoſe in twenty- one 
ſpecies; and if in three years he does not attain 
by his own merit to the next degree, he falls 
back into that of Dyſcybl dyſeyblaidd; other- 
wiſe he becomes a | 

PENBARDD or PzNCERDD, chief of the fa- 
culty he was candidate in; when it is neceſſa- 
1 ry he ſhould be accompliſhed i in every branch 
27 | of his art. He then received the badge ue the 
"oo | ver- 


"A * 2 


* 
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ſilver- harp; or that of a golden or ſilver 
chain, which he wore upon his ſhoulder. He 
alſo was placed with much ceremony on a mag- 
nificent chair, part of the furnyture mentioned 
in the patent; was there inveſted with his de- 
gree ; and then acquired the honourable name 
of Cadeirfardd, Boris cadeririawg, 1 
In inſtrumental muſic chere were five de- 
grees; which differ nothing from thoſe in the 
other faculty, except in the two loweſt: 1. the 
Dyſcybl yſpas beb radd, or without a degree; 2. 
Dyſcybl pas graddawl, or graduated; 3 Dy/- 
cyv1 dyſcyblaidd ; 4, Dyſcybl penceirddiaidd; 5, 
Pencerdd. Theſe, like the others, were to be 
attained by their reſpective merits in the ſci- 
ence ; but as their qualifications, are expreſſed 
in technical terms of Britiſh muſic, it is paſt 
any ſkill to give an explanation. None but 
a Pencerdd ſhould preſume to become an in- 
ſtructor. The chief of our days, is that un- 
common genius, the blind Mr. Jonn Parry 
of RaiwaBon, who has had the kingdom for 
his Cylch clera, or muſical circuit, and remains 
uni 12+ + bomotle nnd and Wy: 
Our Penczrpps thus qualified, were licen- 
ſed to ſing, or to perform under certain re- 
ſtrictions. By the law of our princes, parti- 
cular regard was paid to their morals: They 
© were to be no make - bates, no vagabonds, 
© no ale-houſe haunters, no drunkards, no 
© brawlers, no whore-hunters, no theeves, nor 
<.companions-of ſuch; in which things, if 
< they offend, everie man, by the ſtatute, is 
© made an officer, and authorized to arreſt 
and puniſh them; yea, and to take from 
© them all that they have about them.“ 


„ Poaxwel, 192. 
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feaſting laſted; unleſs they had leave from 
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They were prohibited from uttering any 
Scandalous words in ſpeech or whiſpers ;- de- 


traction, mocking, ſcoffing, "inventing lies, 


or repeating them after others, under pain of 
fine and impriſonment : nor were: they to make 
a ſong of any perſonwithout his conſent ; nor 
to enter any man's houſe without formal leave 
Arſt obtained. ala N 
Every Penbardd and Pencerdd was allowed 
to take in diſciples for a certain ſpace of time, 
but not above one at a time. A diſciple was 
not qualified to make another. Each was to 
be with his teacher during Leut, unleſs pre- 
vented by ſickneſs or impriſonment, under 
pain of lofing his degree. He was obliged to 
ſhew every compoſition to his teacher before 
it was publickly ſung. They were not to fol- 
low the practice of cler y dom, i. e. dunghill 
bards and muſicians, or any other ſpecies of 
vagabond minſtrels. They were enjoined a 
month before each feſtival, to ſettle their routes 


with their reſpective teachers, leſt too many 


of them ſhould crowd to the ſame places; on- 
ly one being allowed to go to aperſon who paid 
ten pounds a year rent; and two to ſuch who 
paid twenty pounds, and ſo on in proportion 
to thoſe of higher rank; and every teacher 
was obliged to keep a copy of theſe rules, to 
ſhew and inculcate to his pupils in time of 
Lent, when they came for their inſtructions. 

No perſon was to mimic, mock, or ſcoff at 


| the-awenyddion on account of their mental ab- 


5 R ; 5 ; "We 
fence, or when they had on them the awen 
or poeticus furor ; from an opinion that no bard, 
duly authorized, could ever meditate on 


improper fubje&s. 


To whatſoever houſe they came in the time 
of wakes, they muſt remain there while the 


the 


- 


nA ETA $i 
he maſter of the houſe, or were invited by 
another. If they wandered from houſe to 
houſe, they were to be apprehended as ſtrol- 
lers and vagabonds, and to be deptived of 
their cleras, which was forfeited to the uſe of 
the church. If they got intoxicated, they for- 
feited their reward : but if they violated the 

chaſtity of wife or maid, they were fined and 
e and loſt their clera for ſeven years. 
Their fees or rewards were regulated. 4 
dyſcybl dyſcyblaidd was entitled to 36. 4d. for 
his cowydd. _ TTW. 
A DysCyBL PENCEIRDDIAIDD, received for 
the ſame ſpecies of compoſition 6s. 94. 


His teacher, or the Pencerdd, had no more; 


only the maſter of the houſe uſually preſented 
him with a garment, or ſome other mark of 
% ( A 
The minſtrels received theſe rewards; a dy/- 


the great feſtivals _ e 


— 


A DYSCYBL DYSCYBLAIDD, at the ſame ſea- 


ſons 28. and a dy/cyb1 penceirddiaidd 3s. 4d. 

' A PENCERDD the ſame, | beſides a voluntary 
gratuity. He was alſo entitled to fees at royal 
and other weddings ; and upon their cy/ch clera, 
which was permitted only once in three years. 
But beſides theſe fees, in order to encourage 
the clerwyr to keep up the language and the 
memory of the exploits and pedigrees of the 
_ Britons, they were allowed a penny out of eve- 


*v» 


half ploughland of their diſtrict. © 


Or their pay. Sometimes it ſignifies the act of their 
perambulation, _ ee 


The 


ploughland, and a halfpenny out of every 
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The Penbardd and Pencerdd, in their cir- 
cuits, frequented only the houſes of gentry ; 
but if he degraded himſelf by viſiting the com- 
monalty, he was only to expect the fee of a 
common clerwr, whoſe province it was to viſit 
the plebeian houſes. The following were the 


perſons who were allotted to entertain the yul- | 


gar ears. 5 

A perſon labouring under any infirmity ; 
fuch as blindneſs, lameneſs, Sc. a dyſcybl yſpas, 
a dyſcybI dyſcyblaidd, and dy/cybl penceirddaidd. 
The firſt regulation was founded on humanity. 
No public feſtivity, great feaſt, qr wedding 
could be duly ſolemnized without the preſence 


of the bards and minſtrels. A glorious emu- 


lation aroſe between them; and prizes were 
beſtowed on the meſt worthy. In 1176, the 
lord Rhys prince of South Wales, made a great 
feaſt * at Chri/tmas, on account of the finiſhing 
his new caſtle at Merten; of which he pro- 
claimed notice through all Britain a year and 
a day before; great was the reſort of ſtran- 
gers, who were nobly entertained ; ſo that none 
departed unſatisfied. Among deeds of arms, 
and variety of ſpeFacles, Rays invited all the 
bards of Wales, and provided chairs for them, 


which were placed in his hall, where they fat 


and diſputed, and ſang, to ſhey their {kill in 
their reſpective faculties, and beſtowed great 
rewards, and rich gifts on the victors. The 
bards of North Wales won the prizes ; but the 
minſtrels of Rhys's houſhold, excelled in their 


faculty. On this occaſion the Brawdwr Lys, 


or judge of the court, an officer fifth in rank, 
declared aloud the victor, and received from 


the bard, for his fee, a mighty drinking-horn, 


* Poel, 237. 


4 made 
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made of the horn of an ox; a golden ring, 
and the cuſhion on which he ſat in his chair of 
dignity. - 
The bards of thoſe times ofitn cctompatied 
their voices with the harp, as they were wont 


of old, in the manner deſcribed by Ammianus - 


Marcellinust. There was alſo another ſpecies 
of muſician, of an inferior kind, called Dat- 
ceiniad, who accompanied the muſical inſtru- 
ments of others with his ſong. He was infe- 
rior to both bard and 3 yet it was re- 


quiſite he ſhould be poſſe of a conſiderable 


degree of knowledge 2 oth ſciences: he 
ought to be able to tune the harp and crutb: 


to ſhew his ſkill in playing ſeveral notes and keys, 


and to be perfectly converſant in what are called 
the twenty-four meaſures of inſtrumental ſong; 
and to be able to ſing with judgment and me- 
lody. He was likewiſe to be maſter of read- 


ing juſtly, and writing correctly. He was not 


only to underſtand the twenty- four modeg of 
metrical compoſitions ; but to exhibit ſpeci- 
mens of his own, at leaſt in three of them; 

and if he met with any old ſong faultily tranſ- 
cribed, he was to rectify it. He was alſo to 
carry with him a harp or a crwib in à White caſe. 
He was further required, not only to be à rea- 


dy waiter at table, but to be an expert carver 


of every ſpecies of fowl. At the weddings of 


any of the royal family, tos office was to wait 


on the bride. 

On thoſe occaſions, 1 am e ge ano- 
ther cuſtom in which the bards were con- 
cerned. After their nuptial feaſt, a Pencerd 


Was conſtituted or ein, or N of the cler, 


mM le- Wallice, 28. - + Lib. xv. 9. 


and 
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Datce- 
iniad. 
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and ſeated in a chair ſurrounded by the other 
bards ſtanding; who made him the ſubject of 
their merry and ludicrous compoſitions, to 
raiſe mirth in the company. He was that day 
to make no reply; but on the next, he was to 
divert the hall at the expence of the inferior 
bards; and was alſo. to campole a poem upon 
2 ſubject given him ſuitable to his dignity, 
The moſt inferior of the muſical tribe was 
ſometimes admitted. This was the Datceiniad 
pen poſton; or he that ſung; to the ſound of his 
nr being ignorant of any other kind of 
inſtrument, When he was permitted to be in- 
troduced, he was obli iced to ſtand in the mid- 
dle of the hall; and 15h his cowydd or aal, 
beating time, and playing the ſymphony with 


105 paſſeun or elub; but if there was a profeſ- 


7 # 4+ #4 4 


ſor; of muſic preſent; his leaye muſt be firſt 
obtained before he ꝑreſumed to entertain the 
company with this ſpecies of melody, | Where- 


ever he came he mult act as a menial ſervant 
to the bard or muſician®;. { 


I I hall conclude this account of che E dd. 
feds and ay Tour, wich the deſeription of the 


* Several parts of this account are tranflated from 2 
brobrytannice Cymracceve Lingus Inflitutiones ; a very 
rare book, written by Doctor rad Dewvyya Rhys of Llan- 

Faethli in "Hrgleſe 2y, printed in 1592. He took his doctor's 
degree at Sienna; but was educated at Oxford. He return- 


ed to his own, country, where he practiſed with great ſy I 
ceſs. At the requeſt of Sir Edward Stradling, of St. 


hats, he compoſed this book. He tells us, he wrote thi 
firſt part at Mr. Morgan Meredydd's in Radnorſpire'; the 
zeſt at a place of his own in Brectnocꝶſbire, as he ſays, at 
the age of ſeventy, and under the ſhade, of a hawthorn 

* Vide his preface. | 
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poetical genius of the Welſb by Michael Dray” 


tout, who elegantly and faithfully records the 
various perfonages concerned in the entertain 
ments. c 


: "Mongft whom, er there were bards, chat i in their 
ſacred rage e 
© Recorded the deſcents and acts of every age. 
Some with their nitnble joints that ck: the wy 2 05? 
c ling firing} {00 Betts 2 
In fingering ſome unſkill'd, but 1d to FR 
To others harp; of which you both might find 
X Great plenty, and of both excelling in their kind 


That as the Srerbom oft obtain d a victor's praiſe; 


Had won the ſilver harp, and worn Apollo's bays : 
© Whoſe verſes they deduc'd from thoſe firſt golden times, 

Of ſundry ſorts of feet, and r ſuits of rhimes. 
+ -Scins — that again affect a loftier vein h 

© Rehearſe their high conceits in cowuy747 ;. other ſome | | 
In owdell: theirs expreſs, as matter haps to come. 
« So varying Rtill their moods; obferving yet in all 
Their quantities, their reſts, their meaſures metrical; 5 
© For, to that ſacred art they mdſt themſelves *PPIy , 
Addicted from their birth to ſo much pe 
That in the mountains, thoſe who ſcarce have 1 a 
V 
2 Mott Ally wit . as though from art they rook. 
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Abbey. | a , * > £7 o5 © rd Opt 345 ; 2 4 oF I 
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c . 43 275 Anil 23 . 1200 10 Eres 1 12 7 82 0 * 
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OF , HENRY, FOX ESC, WHO' POR", Y, no- 


2 n dee, 22 18a enn 25 114 211 77 tom nay ©: 92 


zan Fa 
MAN , CATHOLIQE , FAITH „ {LOYAL 


180 1 een Ae * it; _ 7 | Ii Sp? 5 
; 5 i — 63-8 41 J 48108 1 C43 Wh SEL 115 
Tx. 10 HIS . MA , LEFT , HIS , COUNTRY, 


Wy 40 * 


Fe 373&} #8112 : ks E ; 


"01210 40 TI 


"I "@, nome HIS , TIME , W. GREAT 


- EDIFICATION , or HIS 'NEIGHBOVRS, 
: Tg 1 * 1 


DIED , AT , WEXFORD Y y 26 DAY or SEP. 


AN , DO 1647 AGED 34. 


of ADD Ir I, ON $ | 
The following order, for putting the ch P. 
over the well into poſſeſſion of a ing chechapel Hol 
the church of Rome, was addrſſed to Sir 8 
Moftyn baronet, by the queen ines 


IS 5 


Sir Rocex Mos rim. 

It having pleaſed the king, by his royall 
grant, to beſtow upon me y? antient chappell 
adjoining to St. Vi Winifride's well; theſe are to 
deſire you to give preſent poſſeſſion, in my 
name, of the ſaid chap ell, to Mr. Thomas 
Roberts, who will Ae this jetter into r hands. 
It being alſo my intention to have the place de- 
cently repaired, and put to à good uſe, I fur- 
ther deſire, that you will affoard him your fa- 
vour and protection, that he may not be diſturb- 
ed in the performance thereof. You may reſt aſ- 
ſured, that what you do herein, according to 


er deſire, Gal be N kindly remembered 


5 ch 
Mar * sch, 1687. Your good 8 
Warranalz. 18 8 erz Bale. 


* 

* 

* * 
iar ” 


Renne 1 Eſa; of 8 by 
dated Ofober 10th, 1626, gave the advowſon 
of Holywell to Jzsvs College Oxford; that is to 
ſay, as often as the vicarage ſhall hecome va- 
cant, the ſaid Robert Davies and his heirs, ſhall . 
freely and charitatis intuitu, et abſque aliqua mo. 
roſa cunctatione, preſent... a native of Wales, - 
bo a and een N by the 
— : 


Near 8 1 works is a 000 


-o_ mount, flat at top. On this had proba- P. P. 85. 
1 * a * the reſidence of ſome of Gadys. 


Gg our 
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Flint. 


. 232. 4 
Elleſmere diveſted him of it. 


de à better reaſon” than that which T aſſign; 


| A Dur . 
inces; Which gave riſe to the name Ga- 


ovr pr 
kr Pala Cee This may, perhaps, 


notwithſtanding, T believe it to be the ſpot: oc- 
3 by Henry. 100 


That Edward I. 1584 "a cattle of Flint 
reatly,” and that Fury II. was only the foun- 
def of a ſmall fortreſs on that fpor; is evident 
from theſe complaints of the Melſb in 1281': 
" That the noble and beſt of the countrie be 

© injured; for that the king builded the caſ- 
tell of Flynt upon their ground; a and the 
King commanded the juſtices to give the 
© men” as much and as ground, or the 


price: but they are ſpbiled of their lands, 
= Land have neither other lands *% 


nor monĩie.. 

eff Hig ik ö Poel, 361. 
8 „ Abcür ET mile base Flint is another great 
mount of. the ſame kind, called my cun. 


Ee Aus becloned an appertenanex to 8 
talto or Mold. MS. notes to a copy of Powel's 


| —_ of N 9 by e SINE 12 - 


Pongwern. 15 
Was * by Lirwelyn after king Job had . 


A remarkable circumſtance, which put a ſtop 
to much cruelty exerciſed by ordonnance 
parliament againſt the native Jriſb, who ſerve 
in England in the royal army during the civil 


wars, happened at this place. Prince Rypert, in 


one of his marches acroſs this country, haltedat 


i | Elleſmere, and determined, by retaliation; to re- 
venge the deaths he the Iriſh ſufferers ; thir- 


_ reen 


| AvSDirions 


1 prince ordered the priſoners whom he had 

ſſeſſion, to caſt lots for their lives on the 
. head; and the thirteen on whom the fa- 
tal deſtiny fell, to be hanged. The die was 


teen of that æingdom had lately been enecu Ws 
by the parliament army in cool blood, Here 


caſt, and the onfortunate men ſelected. While 5 8 - 


prepratiaon was making for their execution, 


one of them (Philip Littleton) who had been 


park-keeper to Robert Corbet Eſq; of Stan- 
wardine, ſaw Sir Vincent Corbet of Moreton Cor 
bet. ride by, who was in the prince's arthy. 


Littleton told a ſoldier, that he was ſure if Sir 


Vincent knew he was there, he would intercede 


* 
* 


for him. The ſoldier, with great humanity, 
ran to the knight, and imformed him of the 


caſe; who immediately obtained his pardon. 
The reſt were executed, and after this, no more 
icy were put to death i in this kingdom. 

Communicated from a-MS. by the reve- 
rend Mr. Edwards. 


The Kynaftons are of wel deſcent, denedr 234. 
from: Bleddyn ap Cywoyn prince of Potojs, - Fu- Otley. 


doc, ſon of Philip ap Gryffydd, was che * 
who took the name of en. 5 
They became maſters of Oitley or Ockls, 26 


>. 
144 


it has been ſome time vritten, by the Mikes 


riage of Humphrey Kynaſton Eſq ; of Stokes, with 
Elivabeth, daughter and heireſs of | Richard 


Ottley of this place. He was n to 


Sir Francis, mentioned p. 234. 
SaLusBuRY Pedi 


This celebrated book is in the 5 of 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, who favoured me 
with the loan of it. It contains the pedigrees 


of all the gentlemen in North Wales, and of 
ſome adjacent counties, with their arms finely 


G gz 4 


452 Avvtitionsg 
illuminated. It was compiled by x John Saluſou+ 
1 Ef ; of Erbiſtoct, who lived abGut the mid- 
Hey of the 148 century, and n to have 
een uted it with great SEFUrAFY- 


Was garriſoned. for the king; in the 1 
8 ning of the civil wars. The governor fortifi- 
_ ed, it very - ſtrongly; and, leſt the enemy 
ſhould annoy, the place from the tower ſtee- 
ple, pulled it down to the body of the church, 
part of which he alſo — It was be- 
lieged by gooeral. Mytton, who placed his can- 
non againſt the new gate, which he ſoon demo- 
liſhed. . A bold and daring young man, nam- 
ed George Cranage, went with his hatchet, and 
cut down the chains of the draw-bridge. The 
parliament forces then entered, and obliged 

the royaliſts to.retire into the caftle, Crana 
was then perfuaded to hang a buttar ( petard) 
at the .. caſtle gate. After being well. animat- 
ed with ſack, he undertook this deſperate at- 
WOW : crept with the engine from | houſe to 
Sy ho till he got that next to the caſtle; faſ- 
. to the gate, ſet fire to it, and eſcaped 
unhurt. The GE: was burſt open, and the | 
place taken. Mr. Edwards's MSS.. 
In July 16445 Oſwweſtry was beſieged by che 
king s forces under colonel Marrow. Sir Tho- 
mas Middleton relieved the place; took 200 
common ſoldiers, 7 earriages, and 100 horſe. 
.  Whitelock, 94. 
. After. the death of the king, this fortreſs 
was totally denoted,” | 


e From 


; 


* 
: go? 


A 0 9 1 T 1 0 u 8. 
From Chirk, I made an excurſion to Bronki- | 
allt, about à mile below the village. This *'7 
had- been the ſeat of the 'Trevors; deſcended 


the rolle, in the robes of his office, ſitting. 
He enjoyed that place both in the reigncof 
James II. and of William III. He was able, 
dextrous, and enterprizing; and in the reign 
of the firſt, had the diſgraceful oompliment paid 


453 
F. 5 
allt. 


from Edyved Gam, a deſcendant of Tudor Tre- 
Dor. 
The 75 of brick, bullt se bes 1 r 


is a good portrait of Sir Jobn Trevor, maſter of 


* & 
. 


ati.» 
S of >. #4 wo 


to him of being the-defigned ſucceſſor in the ” 


chancellorſhip-to'Fefferies, in caſe it was poſſi- 
ble that the laſt could have been affected with 
any ſcruples. King William fround it neceſſa- 


ry to make uſe of Trevor; who was made firſt 


lord commiſſioner of the great ſeal, and privy 
counſellor. He had been ſpeaker efiche houſe 
| of commonsin each reign. In that of William, 
he is recorded ta have been the firſt who ma. 


naged a party by buyin of votes, for which 
in — with money by the 


court; but in 1694-5. was expelled che hopſe ** 


purpoſe he was 


for receiving a hribe of a thouſand guineas 


from the city of London, in order to expedite 


the paſſing of the Orphan bill. which had long 


ſtuek in the houſe, and When he ought to 7 | 


have done from the ſole motive of juſtice and 
compaſſion. The commons deſigned to have 
proceeded againſt him by impeachment; but 


the affair * * the * of pul q- 
mee, | Ja 


By 


48 


ADDITIONS. 
By the marriage of his daughter Ame, in 


25 3690, to Michael 2! Hell Eſq; this place paſſed 


into this family; and is now poſſeſſed by Ar- 
thur lord Dungannon of the kingdom of Ireland, 


deſcended from ee Hill . ſecond | fon 


175 1 . 
* eee: Hie Nick ier 3; 
"% BG » a ; 8 * 


P. 2 
Chirk * 


Laſtle. 


P. 274. 
W 


graph 


P. 278. 


Llan gol- 


len. 


. TI& +33 4 33 
1 Faun 464 95 * \dolonet Watts aver 
Wong, the caſtle, delivered it, furniſned with 
| bread and beer, to Sir Thomas Middleton's daugh- 
ter for her father's ule; but firſt 3 contri- 
butions on the nei hood: i! He then 
marched towards the 5 that time at Welſp 


Pool; but was ſurpriſed By the We, 15 
and his waggons-daken; 

. ion Wann 1 3 8 _ _ ev fr: 

nile 40 Sageulareber the antient Brizvns ſhould 


9 ſo light offthe crime intended, when 
one nation of our Cultic anceſtors} the Germans, 
inflicted the moſt cruel puniſhment on the fe- 
male offenders at leaſt. Tacitus de Mor. Germ. 


#5; o ty 181 297C * 26 Aki! eres yd 5229 8 387 ? 
.(EpwanrL by chartes; to Reger Mortimer 
dated Juiy 16th, 1684, grants a market every 


Sunday to his manor of Llungolln and two 
fairs annually. Both were to continue three 
2 the firſt began on the of St. Dun 
1; the other on that of St. Aartin, in the 
winter. This charter was witneſſed b ß 
»/:.' /biſhopi:of Bath ande Welle; Hany de 
Lacey, earl o Tincobrz3 Richard ide Burgb, i, | 
of Uiſter ;: Reginaldide Grey; Jobn ar Montalty ; 
and others. a 
Communicated * * Panton Eſq; 


* 1 NS: Ades 


AvvDrTrons. N 7 655 


1 beg leave to correct a ſmall error reſpect- P. ago. 
| the ſite of this poſt; it not being between — 
7 a'sand Wat's dikes ; but abouttwo hundied | 
yards to the outſide of the former, Ky 


| hþ Called * r and Wrightele- P. ja . 
am. 
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